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THE  TWO  FOSCARI. 

AN   HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 


The  father  softens,  but  the  governor's  resolved. 

Critic. 


VOL.  V. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

FRANCIS  FOSCARI,  Doge  of  Venice. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI,  Son  of  the  Doge. 

JAMES  LOREDANO,  a  Patrician. 

MARCO  MEMMO,  a  Chief  of  tlie  Forty. 

RARBARIGO,  a  Senator. 

Other  Senators,  the  Council  of  Ten,  Guards,  Attendahts,  etc.  etc 

WOMEN. 
MARINA,  Wife  of  young  FOSCARI. 

Scene — the  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  HALL  IN  THE  DUCAL  PALACE. 

Enter  LOREDANO  and  BARBARIGO,  nioeting. 
LOREDANO. 

Where  is  the  prisoner  ? 

BARBARIGO. 

Reposing  from 
The  question. 

LOREDANO. 

The  hour 's  past — fix'd  yesterday 
For  the  resumption  of  his  trial. — Let  us 
Rejoin  our  colleagues  in  the  council,  and 
Urge  his  recall. 

BARBARIGO. 

Nay,  let  him  profit  by 
A  few  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limbs ; 
He  was  overwrought  by  the  question  yesterday, 
And  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 


/ 
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LOREDANO. 

Well! 

BARBARIGO. 

I  yield  not  to  you  in  love  of  justice, 
Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscari, 
Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race; 
But  the  poor  wretch  has  sulfer'd  beyond  nature's 
Most  stoical  endurance. 

LOREDANO. 

Without  owning 
His  crime. 

BARBARIGO. 

Perhaps  without  committing  any. 
Hut  he  avowVl  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

LOREDANO. 

We  shall  see. 

BARBARIGO. 

You,  Loredano, 
Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

LOREDANO. 

How  far? 

BARBARIGO. 

To  extermination. 

LOREDANO. 

when  they  are 
Extinct,  you  may  say  this. — Let 's  in  to  council. 

BARBARIGO. 

Yet  pause — the  number  of  our  colleagues  is  not 
Complete  yet;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 


ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 

LOREDANO. 

And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge? 

BARBARIGO. 

No — he, 
With  more  than  Roman  fortitude,  is  ever 
First  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

LOREDANO. 

True — true — 
His  last. 

BARBARIGO. 

Will  nothing  move  you? 

LOREDANO. 

Feels  he,  think  you? 

BARBARIGO. 

He  shows  it  not. 

LOREDANO. 

I  have  marked  that — the  wretch ! 

BARBARIGO. 

But  yesterday,  1  hear,  on  his  return 

To  the  ducal  chambers,  as  he  pass'd  the  threshold, 

The  old  man  fainted. 

LOREDANO. 

It  begins  to  work,  then. 

BARBARIGO. 

The  work  is  half  your  own. 

LOREDANO. 

And  should  be  all  mine — 
My  father  and  my  uncle  are  no  more. 

BARBARIGO. 

1  have  read  their  epitaph,  which  says  they  died 
By  poison. 
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LOREDAXO. 

When  the  Do^^e  declared  that  he 
Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken'd  shortly: — he  is  sovereign. 

BARBAIIIGO. 

A  wretched  one. 

LOREDANO. 

what  should  they  be  Avho  make 
Orphans? 

BARBARIGO. 

But  did  the  Doge  make  you  so? 

LOREDANO. 

Yes. 

BARBARIGO. 

What  solid  proofs? 

LOREDANO, 

W^hen  princes  set  themselves 
To  work  in  secret,  proofs  and  process  are 
Ahke  made  difficult;  but  I  have  such 
Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

BARBARIGO. 

But  you  will  move  by  law? 

LOREDANO. 

By  all  the  laws 
Which  he  would  leave  us. 

BARBARIGO. 

They  are  such  in  this 
Our  state  as  render  retribution  easier 
Than  'mongst  remoter  nations.     Is  it  true 
That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  commerce, 
(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles) 
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«  Doge  Foscaii,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Loredano, 
My  sire  and  uncle ?» 

LOREDANO. 

It  is  written  thus. 

BARBARIGO. 

And  will  you  leave  it  unerased? 

LOREDANO. 

Till  balanced. 

BARBARIGO. 

And  how? 

(Two  Senators  pass  over  the  stajje,  as  in  their  way  to  the  "  Hall  of  the 
Council  of  Ten.» 

LOREDANO. 

You  see  the  number  is  complete. 
Follow  me. 

(Exit  LOREDANO. 
BARBARIGO  (Solus.) 

Follow  thee!  I  have  follow'd  long 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds,  and  wretch 
Who  shrieks  within  it5  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  waters  through  them;  but  this  son  and  sire 
Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet] 
Must  1  on  hardily  like  them — Oh!  would 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly! — 
Lo,  where  he  comes! — Be  still,  my  heart!  they  are 
Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims :  wilt  thou  beat 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee? 
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Enter  Guards,  witli  young  FOSCARI  as  piisoner,   etc. 
GUARD. 

Let  him  rest. 
Signer,  take  time. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

I  thank  thee,  friend,  I  'm  feeble; 
But  thou  may'st  stand  reproved. 

GUARD. 

I  '11  stand  the  hazard. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

That's  kind: — I  meet  some  pity,  but  no  mercy; 
This  is  the  first. 

GUARD. 

And  might  be  last,  did  they 
Who  rule  behold  us. 

BARBARIGO   (Advancin    to  tlie  Guard.) 

There  is  one  who  does : 
Yet  fear  not;  I  will  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser ;  though  the  hour  is  past, 
Wait  their  last  summons — I  am  of  the  «Ten,>» 
And  waiting  for  that  summons  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence :  when  the  last  call  sounds 
We  11  in  together. — Look  well  to  the  prisoner! 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

What  voice  is  that? — t  is  Barbarigo's  !  ah ! 
Our  house's  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judges. 

BARBARIGO. 

To  balance  such  a  foe,  if  such  there  be, 
Thy  father  sits  amongst  thy  judges. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

True, 
He  judges. 
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BARBARIGO. 

Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  harsh 
Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a  sire 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

And  his  son's.      I  in  faint; 
Let  me  approach,  I  pray  you,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  overlooks  the  waters. 

Enter  an  Officer,  who  vvliispers  BARBARIGO. 
BARBARIGO  (To  the  Guard.) 

Let  him  approach.       I  must  not  speak  with  him 
Further  than  thus ;  I  have  transgressed  my  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber.  (Exit  barbarigo. 

(Guard  conducting  JACOPO  FOSCARI  to  the  window. 
GUARD. 

There,  sir,  't  is 
Open — How  feel  you? 

^  JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Like  a  boy — O  Venice ! 

GUARD. 

And  your  limbs? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Limbs !  how  often  have  they  borne  me 
Bounding  o'er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I  have  skirnm'd 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race, 
And,  masqued  as  a  young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  I, 
Raced  for  our  pleasure  in  the  pride  of  strength, 
While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beauties, 
Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheei'd  us  on 
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With  dazzling  smiles,  and  vvishos  audible, 
And  \vavin(j;  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  hands, 
Even  to  the  goal ! —  How  many  a  time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring, 
The  wave  all  roughened ;  with  a  swimmer  s  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drench'd  hair, 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine, 
Which  kiss'd  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o'er 
The  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me ;  and  oft. 
In  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  wax'd  fearful;  then 
Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  showed  that  I  had  searched  the  deep:  exulting. 
With  a  far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
Tlie  long-suspended  breath,  again  I  spurn  d 
The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a  sea-bird. — I  was  a  boy  then. 

GUARD. 

Be  a  man  now:  there  never  was  more  need 
Of  manhood's  strength. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI  (Looking  from  the  lattice.) 

]My  beautiful,  my  own, 
My  only  Venice — this  is  breath  !    Thy  breeze, 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  fans  my  face! 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins. 
And  cool  them  into  calmness  !    How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Which  howl'd  about  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  mv  heart  sick. 
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GUARD. 

I  see  the  colour  comes 
Back  to  your  cheek :  Heaven  send  you  strength  to  bear 
What  more  may  be  imposed  ! — I  dread  to  think  on  't. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

They  will  not  banish  me  again  ? — No — no, 
Let  them  wring  on ;  I  am  strong  yet. 

GUARD. 

Confess, 
And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

I  confess'd 
Once — twice  before:  both  times  they  exiled  me. 

GUARD. 

And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Let  them  do  so, 
So  I  be  buried  in  my  birth-place ;  better 
Be  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

GUARD. 

And  can  you  so  much  love  the  soil  which  hates  you? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

The  soil ! — Oh  no,  it  is  the  seed  of  the  soil 
Which  persecutes  me ;  but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms. 
I  ask  no  more  than  a  Venetian  grave, 
A  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here. 
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Enter  an  Ofdcer. 
OFFICER. 

Bring  in  the  prisoner! 

GUARD. 

Signer,  you  hear  the  order. 

.lACOPO  FOSCARI 

Ay,  I  am  used  to  such  a  summons  ;  \  is 

The  third  time  they  have  tortured  me  : — then  lend  me 

Thine  arm.  (lo  the  Gnai-a. 

OFFICER. 

Take  mine,  sir ;  't  is  my  duty  to 
]3e  nearest  to  your  person. 

.lACOPO   FOSCARI. 

You !  you  are  he 
Who  yesterday  presided  o'er  my  pangs — 
Away! — I  11  walk  alone. 

OFFICER. 

As  you  please,  signor ; 
The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  hut 
1  dared  not  disobey  the  Council  when 
They 

JAGOPO  FOSCARI. 

Bade  thee  stretch  me  on  their  horrid  engine. 
I  pray  thee  touch  me  not — that  is,  just  now; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order, 
But  keep  ofl  from  me  till  \  is  issued.     As 
I  look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching, 

And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  biow,  as  if 

But  onward — I  have  borne  it — I  can  bear  it. — 
How  looks  my  father? 
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OFFICER.  .     ( 

With  his  wonted  aspect. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the  blue  of  ocean. 

The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes, 

The  mirth  of  her  Piazza,  even  now 

Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here. 

Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 

Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnumber  d 

Judged  and  destroy  d  in  silence, — all  things  wear 

The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire ! 

Nothing  can  sympathize  with  Foscari, 

Not  even  a  Foscari. — Sir,  I  attend  you. 

(Exeunt  JACOPO  FOSCARI,  Officer,  etc 
Enter  MEMMO  and  anotlier  Senator. 
MEMMO. 

He 's  gone — we  are  too  late : — think  you  the  «  Ten » 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to-day? 

SENATOR. 

They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate. 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal;  but 
More  I  know  not. 

MEMMO. 

And  that  is  much ;  the  secrets 
Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state. 
As  from  the  people. 

^- — ""  SENATOR. 

Save  the  wonted  rumours. 
Which  (like  the  tales  of  spectres  that  are  rife 
Near  ruin  d  buildings)  never  have  been  proved. 
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Nor  wholly  disbelieved :  men  know  as  little 
lOf  the  state's  real  acts  as  of  the  grave's 
Unfathom'd  mysteries. 

MEMMO. 

But  with  length  of  time 
We  gain  a  step  in  knowledge,  and  I  look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

••  SENATOR. 

Or  Doge? 

MEMMO. 

why,  no,  not  if  I  can  avoid  it. 

SENATOR. 

'T  is  the  first  station  of  the  state,  and  may 
Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attain  d  by  noble  aspirants. 

MEMMO. 

To  such 
I  leave  it;  though  born  noble,  my  ambition 
Is  limited :  I  d  rather  be  an  unit 
Of  an  united  and  imperial  « Ten,» 
Than  shine  a  lonely,  though  a  gilded  cypher. — 
Whom  have  we  here?  the  wife  of  Foscari? 

Enter  MARINA  with  a  female  attendant. 
MARINA. 

What,  no  one? — I  am  wrong,  there  still  are  two; 
But  they  are  senators. 

MEMMO. 

Most  noble  lady. 
Command  us. 

MARINA. 

/  command! — Alas !  my  hie 
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Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a  vain  one. 

MEMMO. 

I  understand  thee,  but  I  must  not  answer. 

MARINA    (Fiercely.) 

True — none  dare  answer  here  save  on  the  rack, 
Or  question  save  those 

MEMMO    (lutenupting  lier.) 

High-born  dame?  bethink  thee 
Where  thou  now  art. 

MARINA. 

Where  I  now  am ! — It  was 
My  husband's  father's  palace. 

MEMMO. 

The  Duke's  palace. 

MARINA. 

And  his  son's  prison; — true,  I  have  not  forgot  it- 
And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

MEMMO. 

Be  calm ! 

MARINA   (Looking  up  towards  heaven.) 

I  am ;  but  oh,  thou  eternal  God ! 
Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a  world  ? 

MEMMO. 

Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved.  . 

MARINA.  \  '  ^ 

He  is,     \ 
In  heaven.     I  pray  you,  signor  senator, 
Speak  not  of  that;  you  are  a  man  of  office, 
So  is  the  Doge ;  he  has  a  son  at  stake, 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  husband, 
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Or  had,  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  lace  to  face,  as  judge  and  culprit; 
Will  he  condemn  him  ? 

MEMMO. 

I  trust  not. 

MARINA. 

But  if 
He  does  not,  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 

MEMMO 

They  can. 

MARINA. 

And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 
In  wickedness  :  my  husband  \s  lost! 

MEMMO. 

Not  so ; 
.lustice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

MARINA. 

Ifitwereso 
There  now  would  be  no  Venice.     But  let  it 
Live  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
(3f  nature's  summons;  but  the  « Ten's »  is  quicker. 
And  we  must  wait  on  \.     Ah !  a  voice  of  wail ! 

(A  fdint  cry  within. 
SENATOR. 


Hark! 

'T  was  a  cry  ot- 


MEMMO. 


Not  Foscari's. 


MARINA. 

No,  no ;  not  my  husband's- 


MEMMO. 

The  voice  was — 
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MARINA. 

NotKis:  no. 
He  shriek !     No ;  that  should  be  his  father  s  part, 
Not  his — not  his^ — he  '11  die  in  silence. 

(A  faint  groan  again  within. 
MEMMO. 

What! 
Again? 

MARINA. 

His  voice!  it  seein'd  so :  I  will  not 
Believe  it.     Should  he  shrink,  I  cannot  cease 
To  love;  but — no — no — no — it  must  have  been 
A  fearful  pang  which  wrung  a  groan  from  him. 

SENATOR. 

And,  feeling  for  thy  husband's  wrongs,  wouldst  thou 
Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain  in  silence?  -^ 

MARINA. 

We  all  must  bear  our  tortures.     I  have  not 

Left  barren  the  great  House  of  Foscari, 

Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from  life; 

I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 

To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 

In  leaving  it :  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs ; 

And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  1  could  have  shriek'd, 

But  did  not,  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 

Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tears. 

MEMMO. 

All  s  silent  now. 

MARINA. 

Perhaps  all  s  ovei",  but 
1  will  not  deem  it :  he  hadi  nerved  himself, 
And  now  defies  them. 

VOL.  V.  2 
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Enter  an  OFFICER  hastily. 
MEMMO. 

How  now,  friend,  what  seek  you? 

OFFICER. 

A  leech.     The  prisoner  has  fainted. 

(Exit  Officer. 
MEMMO. 

Lady, 
T'  were  better  to  retire. 

SENATOR   (Offering  to  assist  her.) 

I  pray  thee  do  so. 

MARINA. 

Off!  /will  tend  him. 

MEMMO. 

You !     Remember,  lady ! 
Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers. 
Except  the  «Ten,»  and  their  familiars. 

MARINA. 

Well, 
I  know  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  they  have  entered — many  never;  but 
They  shall  not  baulk  my  entrance. 

MEMMO. 

Alas !  this 
Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse, 
And  worse  suspense. 

MARINA. 

Who  shall  oppose  me? 

MEMMO. 

They 
Whose  duty  t  is  to  do  so. 
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MARINA. 

'T  is  their  duty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
jTies  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
'The  fiends,  who  will  one  day  requite  them  in 

Variety  of  torturing !  Yet  I  Ul  pass. 

MEMMO. 

It  is  impossible. 

MARINA. 

That  shall  be  tried. 
Despair  defies  even  despotism :  there  is 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  hosts 
With  leveird  spears ;  and  think  you  a  few  jailors 
Shall  put  me  from  my  path  ?     Give  me,  then,  way ; 
This  is  the  Doge's  palace ;  I  am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  son,  the  Duke's  innocent  son, 
And  they  shall  hear  this ! 

MEMMO. 

It  will  only  serve 
More  to  exasperate  his  judges. 

MARINA, 

What 
Are  judges  who  give  way  to  anger?  they 
Who  do  so  are  assassins.     Give  me  way.     (exU  marina. 

SENATOR. 

Poor  lady ! 

MEMMO. 

'T  is  mere  desperation;  she 
Will  not  be  admitted  o'er  the  threshold.  • 

SENATOR. 

And 
Even  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 

2 
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But,  see,  the  officer  returns. 

(The  Officer  passes  over  the  stage  with  another  person. 
MEMMO. 

I  hardly 
Thought  that  the  «Tcn»  liad  even  this  touch  of  pity, 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  this  suiferer. 

SENATOR. 

Pity !  Is  't  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 

The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death 

By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature  s  last 

Resource  against  the  tyranny  of  pain? 

MEMMO. 

I  marvel  they  condemn  him  not  at  once. 

SENATOR. 

That  s  not  their  policy :  they  d  have  him  live, 
Because  he  fears  not  death;  and  hanish  him, 
Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land. 
To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a  slow  poison, 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 

MEMMO. 

Circumstance 
Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not. 

SENATOR. 

None  save  the  letter,  which  he  says  was  written, 
Addressed  to  INlilan's  duke,  in  the  full  knowledge 
That  it  would  tall  into  the  senate's  hands, 
And  thus  he  should  be  re-convey'd  to  Venice. 

♦  MEMMO. 

But  as  a  culprit. 

SENATOR. 

Yes,  but  to  his  country; 
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And  that  was  all  he  sought,  so  he  avouches. 

MEMMO. 

The  accusation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 

SENATOR. 

Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been  annuU'd  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erizzo,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of  the  «Ten.w 

MEMMO. 

Then  why  not  clear  him  ? 

SENATOR. 

That 
They  ought  to  answer;  for  it  is  well  known 
That  Almoro  Donato,  as  I  said, 
Was  slain  by  Erizzo  for  private  vengeance. 

MEMMO. 

There  must  be  more  in  this  strange  process  than 
The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose — 
But  here  come  two  of  the  «Ten;»  let  us  retire. 

(Exeunt  MEMMO  and  Senator. 
Enter  LOREDANO  and  BARBARIGO. 
BARBARIGO  (Addressing  LOREDANO.) 

That  were  too  much :  believe  me,  \  was  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  farther  at  this  moment. 

LOREDANO. 

And  so  the  Council  must  breakup,  and  justice 
Pause  in  her  full  career,  because  a  woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberatioas? 

BARBARIGO. 

No, 
That 's  not  the  cause;  you  saw  the  prisoner's  state. 
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LOREDANO. 

And  had  he  not  recover  d? 

BARBARIGO. 

To  relapse 
Upon  the  least  renewal. 

LOREDANO. 

'T  was  not  tried. 

BARBARKrO. 

'T  is  vain  to  murmur;  the  majority. 
In  council  were  against  you. 

LOREDANO. 

Thanks  to  you,  sir, 
And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  overruled  my  own. 

BARBARIGO. 

I  am  a  judge;  but  must  confess  that  part 
Of  our  stern  duty,  which  prescribes  the  question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction, 
Makes  me  wish 

LOREDANO. 

What? 

BARBARIGO. 

That  you  would  sometimes  feel, 
As  I  do  always. 

LOREDANO. 

Go  to,  you  Ve  a  child, 
Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown  ' 

About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  sigh, 
And  melted  by  a  tear — a  precious  judge 
For  Venice !  and  a  woithy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy ! 
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BARBARIGO. 

He  shed 
No  tears. 

LOREDANO. 

He  cried  out  twice.  -^ 

BARBARIGO. 

A  saint  had  done  so, 
Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye, 
At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 
As  was  forced  on  him;  but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity;  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him, 
And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supphcation, 
But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  followed  by  no  prayers. 

LOREDANO. 

He  mutter  d  many  times  between  his  teeth, 
But  inarticulately. 

BARBARIGO. 

That  I  heard  not; 
You  stood  more  near  him. 

LOREDANO. 

I  did  so. 

BARBARIGO. 

Methought, 
To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touched  with  mercy, 
And  v^^ere  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  failing. 

LOREDANO. 

I  believed  that  swoon 
His  last. 

BARBARIGO. 

And  have  I  not  oft  heard  thee  name 
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His  and  his  father  s  death  your  nearest  wish? 

LOREDANO. 

If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say, 

With  his  guilt  unavovv'd,  ho  11  be  lamented. 

BARBAUIGO. 

What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory? 

LOREDANO. 

Wouldst  thou  have 
His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  it  must, 
If  he  die  unattainted? 

BARRARKiO. 

War  wit'.i  them  too? 

LOREDANO. 

V/ith  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine  are  nothing. 

BARBARIGO. 

And  the  deep  agony  of  his  ])ale  wife, 
And  the  repress'd  convulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  father,  which 
Broke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though  rarely, 
Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
In  stern  serenity;  these  moved  you  not? 

(Exit  LOREDANO. 

'  He 's  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari 

^  Was  in  his  suffering;  and  the  poor  wretch  moved  me 
More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 
Could  have  effected.      'T  was  a  dreadful  sight 
Wlien  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 
The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 
To  such  sights.      I  must  think  no  more  of  this, 
Lest  I  forget  in  this  compassion  for 
Our  foes  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 
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The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 

For  him  and  me ;  but  mine  would  be  content 

With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for, 

j^nd  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 

To  milder  thoughts;  but,  for  the  present,  Foscari 

Has  a  short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 

The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 

Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance  in 

The  hall,  and  his  own  sufferings. — Lo !  they  come : 

How  feeble  and  forlorn !      I  cannot  bear 

To  look,  on  them  again  in  this  extremity : 

1 11  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

(Exit  BARBARIGO. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  HALL  IN  THE  DOGE'S  PALACE. 

The  DOGE  and  a  SENATOR. 
SENATOR. 

Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow? 

DOGE. 

Now, 
I  overlooked  it  yesterday :  it  wants 
Merely  the  signature.     Give  me  the  pen — 

(The  DOGE  sits  down,  and  seems  to  sign  the  paper. 

There,  signor. 

SENATOR   (Looking  at  the  paper.) 

You  have  forgot;  it  is  not  sign'd. 

DOGE. 

Not  sign'd?     Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.     I  did  not  see 
That  I  had  dipp  d  the  pen  without  effect. 

SENATOR  (Dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  phicing  tlie  paper  before  the  DOGE.) 

Your  hand,  too,  shakes,  my  lord :  allow  me,  thus — 

DOGE. 

'T  is  done,  1  thank  you. 
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SENATOR. 

Thus  the  act  confirm'd 
By  you  and  by  the  « Ten» ,  gives  peace  to  Venice. 

DOGE. 

T  is  long  since  she  enjoy'd  it :  may  it  be 
As  long  ere  she  resume  her  arms  I 

SENATOR. 

T  is  almost 
Thirty-four  years  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare 
With  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy; 
The  state  had  need  of  some  repose. 

DOGE. 

No  doubt: 
I  found  her  queen  of  ocean,  and  I  leave  her 
Lady  of  Lombardy ;  it  is  a  comfort 
That  I  have  added  to  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Brescia  and  Bavenna;  Crema 
And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers ;  her  realm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  my  reign, 
While  her  sea-sway  has  not  shrunk. 

SENATOR. 

'T  is  most  true, 
And  merits  all  our  country's  gratitude. 

DOGE. 

Perhaps  so. 

SENATOR. 

Which  should  be  made  manifest. 

DOGE. 

I  have  not  complained,  sir. 

"        SENATOR. 

My  good  lord,  forgive  me. 
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DOGE. 

For  what? 

SENATOR. 

My  hearts  bleeds  for  you. 


DOGE. 


SENATOR. 


For  me,  signorr 


And  for  your- 


DOGE. 

Stop! 

SENATOR. 

It  must  have  way,  my  lord : 
I  have  too  many  duties  towards  you 
And  all  your  house,  for  past  and  present  kindness, 
Not  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

DOGE. 

Was  this 
In  your  commission? 

SENATOR. 

What,  my  lord? 

DOGE. 

^  This  prattle 

Of  things  you  know  not :  but  the  treaty  's  signed; 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you. 

SENATOR. 

I 

Obey.     I  had  in  charge,  too,  from  the  Council 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  re-union. 

DOGE. 

Say,  when  they  will — now,  even  at  this  moment. 
If  it  so  please  them  :  I  am  the  state's  servant. 
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SENATOR. 

They  would  accord  some  time  for  your  repose. 

DOGE. 

I  have  no  repose,  that  is,  none  which  shall  cause 
The  loss  of  an  hour's  time  unto  the  state. 
Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  shall  be  found 
Wliere  I  should  be,  and  ivhat  I  have  been  ever. 

(Exit  SENATOR. 
(The  DOGE  remains  in  silence. 

Enter  an  Attendant, 

ATTENDANT. 

Prince ! 

DOGE. 

Say  on. 

ATTENDANT. 

The  illustrious  Lady  Foscari 
Requests  an  audience. 

DOGE. 

Bid  her  enter.     Poor 

Marina !  (Exit  Attendant. 

(The  DOGE  remains  in  silence  as  before. 

Enter  MARINA. 
MARINA. 

I  have  ventured,  father,  on 
Your  privacy. 

DOGE. 

I  have  none  from  you,  my  child. 
Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 
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MARINA. 

I  wished  to  speak  to  you  oihim. 

DOGE. 

Your  husband? 

MARINA. 

And  your  son. 

DOGE. 

Proceed,  my  daughter. 

MARINA. 

I  had  obtained  permission  from  the  « Ten  >» 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a  hmited  number 
Of  hours. 

DOGE. 

You  had  so. 

MARINA, 

'T  is  revoked. 

DOGE. 

By  whom? 

MARINA. 

The  « Ten. » — When  we  had  reach'd  the  « Bridge  of  Sighs, » 

Which  I  prepared  to  pass  with  Foscari, 

The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 

Demurr  d :  a  messenger  was  sent  back  to 

The  «  Ten ; »  but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate, 

And  no  permission  had  been  given  in  writing, 

I  was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 

Until  that  high  tribunal  re-assembled 

The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

DOGE. 

True, 
The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 
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With  which  the  court  adjourn'd,  and  till  it  meets 
'T  is  dubious. 

MARINA. 

Till  it  meets !  and  when  it  meets, 
They  '11  torture  him  again ;  and  he  and  I 
Must  purchase  by  renewal  of  the  rack 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife, 
The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens  ? — Oh  God ! 
Dost  thou  see  this  ? 

DOGE. 

Child— child 


MARINA  (Abruptly.) 

Call  me  not « child ! » 
You  soon  will  have  no  children — you  deserve  none — 
You,  who  can  talk  thus  calmly  of  a  son 
In  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood  from  Spartans !     Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  tliem  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch'd  forth  a  hand  to  save  them  ? 

DOGE. 

You  behold  me : 
V^  I  cannot  weep — I  would  I  could ;  but  if 

Each  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a  young  life. 
This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth. 
This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  waves 
A  talisman  to  still  thejga— J[jd^give  all 
|For  him. 

MARINA. 

With  less  he  surely  might  be  saved. 

DOGE. 

That  answer  only  shows  you  know  not  Venice. 
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Alas !  how  should  you?  she  kuows  not  herself, 
In  all  her  mystery.     Hear  me — they  who  aim 
At  Foscari,  aim  no  less  at  his  father; 
The  sire's  destruction  would  not  save  the  son ; 
They  work  hy  different  means  to  the  same  end, 
And  that  is but  they  have  not  conquer  d  yet. 

MARINA. 

But  they  have  crushed. 

DOGE. 

Nor  crushed  as  yet — I  live. 

MARINA. 

And  your  son, — how  long  will  he  live? 

DOGE. 

I  trust. 
For  all  that  yet  is  past,  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  father.     The  rash  boy. 
With  womanish  impatience  to  return, 
Hath  ruin'd  all  by  that  detected  letter; 
A  hi{jh  crime,  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  Duke : 
Had  he  but  borne  a  little,  little  longer 

His  Candiote  exile,  I  had  hopes he  has  quenchVl  them- 

He  must  return. 

MARINA. 

To  exile? 

DOGE. 

I  have  said  it. 

MARINA. 

And  can  I  not  go  with  him? 

DOGE. 

You  well  know 
This  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
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By  the  assembled  «  Ten,»  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a  third  request, 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  render  them  still  more  austere. 

MARINA. 

Austere?     Atrocious!     The  old  human  fiends. 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 

To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 

And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads  ; 

As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  council, 

Cabal,  and  put  men's  lives  out,  as  if  life 

Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguish'd 

In  their  accursed  bosoms.  '' 

•  DOGE. 

You  know  not 

MARINA. 

I  do — I  do — and  so  should  you,  methinks — 

That  these  are  demons  :  could  it  be  else  that 

Men,  who  have  been  of  women  born  and  suckled — 

Who  have  loved,  or  talk'd  at  least  of  love — have  given 

Their  hands  in  sacred  vows — have  danced  their  babes 

Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  raourn'd  above  them 

In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death — who  are. 

Or  were  at  least  in  seeming  human,  could 

Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yourself, 

Vou,  who  abet  them? 

DOGE. 

I  forgive  this,  for 
You  know  not  what  you  say. 

MARINA. 

Vou  know  it  well, 
And  feel  it  nothing. 

VOL.  V.  5 
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DOGE. 

I  have  borne  so  much, 
That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

MARINA. 

Oh,  no  doubt! 
You  have  seen  your  son's  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh  shook  not; 
And,  after  that,  what  are  a  woman's  words? 
No  more  than  woman's  teurs,  that  they  should  shake  you. 

DOGE. 

Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I  tell  thee, 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh VI  with  that 
Which — ~ — but  I  pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina! 

MARINA. 

Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  from  me? 
Pity  thy  son !      Thou  pity ! — t  is  a  word 
Strange  to  thy  heart — how  came  it  on  thy  lips? 

DOGE. 

I  must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they  wrong  me. 
Couldst  thou  but  read 

MARINA. 

'T  is  not  upon  thy  brow, 
\y       Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts, — where  then 
Should  I  behold  this  sympathy?  or  shall? 

DOGE   (Pointint;  downwards.) 

There! 

MARINA. 

In  the  earth? 

DOGE. 

To  which  I  am  tending :  when 
It  hes  upon  this  heart,  far  lightlicr,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughts  which  press  it 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better. 
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MARINA. 

Are  you,  then, 
Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied? 

DOGE. 

Pitied!     None 
Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloke  their  souVs  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name;  that  name  shall  be, 
As  far  as  /have  borne  it,  what  it  was 
When  I  received  it. 

MARINA. 

But  for  the  poor  children 
Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save  : 
You  were  the  last  to  bear  it. 

DOGE. 

Would  it  were  so! 
Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  born, 
Better  for  me. — I  have  seen  our  house  dishonour  d.    -^ 

MARINA. 

That  s  false !     A  truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart, 

More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 

Within  a  human  breast.     I  would  not  change 

My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 

Oppress'd  but  not  disgraced,  crushed,  overwhelmed, 

Alive,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin. 

In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a  world. 

To  back  his  suit.     Dishonour  d ! — he  dishonoured ! 

I  tell  thee.  Doge,  \  is  Venice  is  dishonour  d ; 

His  name  shall  be  her  foulest^worst  reproach, 

For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 

'T  is  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrant ! — ye ! 

Did  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim, 

"5. 
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Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  to  exile, 
You  'd  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt. 

DOGE. 

He  was 
Indeed  all  you  have  said.     I  better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from  me 
Than  Jacopo's  disgrace. 

MARINA. 

That  word  again? 

DOGE. 

Has  he  not  been  condemned? 

MARINA. 

Is  none  but  guilt  so? 

DOGE. 

Time  may  restore  his  memory — I  would  hope  so. 

He  was  my  pride,  my but 't  is  useless  now — 

I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
U  When  he  was  born  :  those  drops  werc/bminous/ 

MARINA. 

I  say  he  s  innocent !  And  were  he  not  so, 
Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fatal  moments? 

DOGE. 

/^  I  shrank  not  from  him : 

(     But  I  have  other  duties  than  a  father  s ; 

The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  duties ; 

Twice  I  demanded  it,  buywas  refused. 

They  must  tJien  be  fulfilfd. 
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Enter  an  Attendant. 
ATTENDANT. 

A  message  from 
The  «Ten.» 

DOGE. 

Who  bears  it? 

ATTENDANT. 

Noble  Loredano. 

DOGE. 

He ! — but  admit  him. 

(Exit  Attendant. 
MARINA. 

Must  I  then  retire? 

DOGE. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not Well,  signor. 

Your  pleasure ! 

(Ta  LOREDANO  entering. 
LOREDANO. 

I  bear  that  of  the  « Ten. » 

DOGE. 

They 
Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

LOREDANO. 

'T  is  their  choice 
Which  leads  me  here. 

DOGE. 

It  does  their  wisdom  honour, 
And  no  less  to  their  courtesy. — Proceed. 

LOREDANO. 

We  have  decided. 
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DOGE. 

We? 

LOUEDANO. 

The  "Ten"  in  council. 

DOGE. 

What!  have  they  met  again,  and  met  without 
Apprizing  me? 

LOREDANO. 

They  wishVl  to  spare  your  feehngs, 
No  less  than  age. 

DOGE. 

That 's  new — when  spared  they  either? 
I  thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

LOREDANO. 

You  know  well 
That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion, 
With  ot  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

DOGE. 

'T  is  some  years  since  I  learn VI  tliis,  long  before 
I  became  Doge,  or  dream'd  of  such  advancement. 
You  need  not  school  me,  signor :  I  sate  in 
That  council  when  you  were  a  young  patrician. 

LOREDANO. 

True,  in  my  father  s  time  \  I  have  heard  him  and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Your  highness  may  remember  them;  they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

DOGE. 

And  if  they  did  so,  better 
So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  in  pain. 

LoRedAno. 
No  doubt;  yet  most  men  like  to  live  their  days  out. 
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DOGE. 

And  did  not  they? 

LOREDANO. 

The  grave  knows  best:  they  died, 
As  I  said,  suddenly. 

DOGE. 

Is  that  so  strange 
That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically? 

LOREDANO. 

So  far  from  strange,  that  never  was  there  death 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  you  not  so  ? 

DOGE. 

What  should  I  think  of  mortals? 

LOREDANO. 

That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

DOGE. 

I  understand  you ; 
Your  sires  were  mine,  and  you  are  heir  in  all  things. 

LOREDANO. 

You  best  know  if  I  should  be  so. 

DOGE. 

I  do. 
Your  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I  have  heard 
Foul  rumours  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.    'T  is  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A  fable. 

LOREDANO. 

Who  dares  say  so? 
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DOGE. 

I !— 'T  is  true 
Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  bitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  less 
Was  theirs ;  but  I  was  openly  their  foe : 
I  never  work  d  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means. 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

LOREDANO. 

I  fear  not. 

DOGE. 

You  have  no  cause,  being  what  I  am ;  but  were  I 
That  you  M'^ould  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.     Hate  on;  1  care  not. 

LOREDANO. 

1  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  life 

In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown, 

That  is,  by  open  means. 

DOGE. 

But  I,  good  signor. 
Am,  or  at  least  was,  more  than  a  mere  duke, 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means;  and  that  they  know 
Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down  :  be  sure, 
Before  or  since  that  period,  had  I  held  you 
At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 
A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 
As  would  have  made  you  nothing.      But  in  all  things 
\  I  have  observed  the  strictest  reverence; 
VNot  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  Jo^^  have  strain'd 
( I  do  not  speak  o^ you  but  as  a  single 
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Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 

I  could  enforce  for  my  authority 

Were  I  disposed  to  brawl;  but,  as  I  said, 

I  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 

A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 

The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet. 

Safety,  and  all  save  honour,  the  decrees, 

The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 

And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

LOREDANO. 

T  is  decreed, 
That,  without  farther  repetition  of 
The  question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 
Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  is, 
(The  «Ten,»  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  question  till  a  full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
Avow'd  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  's  his,) 
James  Foscari  return  to  banishment. 
And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  convey'd  him. 

MARINA. 

Thank  God !  At  least  they  wdl  not  drag  him  more 
Before  that  horrible  tribunal.     Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land. 

DOGE. 

That  is  not  a  Venetian  thought,  my  daughter. 

MARINA. 

ISo ,  \  was  too  human.     May  I  share  his  exile? 
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LOREDANO. 

Of  this  the  <<Ten»  said  nothing. 

MARINA. 

So  I  thought: 
That  were  too  human,  also.  But  it  was  not 
Inhihited? 

LOKEUANO. 

It  was  not  named. 

MARINA   (To  tlie  DOGE.) 

Then  father, 
Surely  you  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much : 

(To  LOREDANO. 

And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitted  to  accompany  my  husband. 

DOGE. 

I  will  endeavour. 

MARINA. 

And  you,  signor? 

LOREDANO. 

Lady! 
'T  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal . 

MARINA. 

Pleasure !  what  a  word 
To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

DOGE. 

Daughter,  know  you 
In  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  these  things? 

MARINA. 

A  prince's  and  his  subject's. 

LOREDANO. 

Subject! 
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MARINA. 

Oh! 
It  galls  you  : — well,  you  are  his  equal,  as 
You  think ;  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be, 
Were  he  a  peasant : — w  ell,  then,  you  Ve  a  prince, 
A  princely  noble:  and  what  then  am  I? 

LOREDANO. 

The  offspring  of  a  noble  house. 

MARINA. 

And  wedded 
To  one  as  noble.     What  or  whose,  then,  is 
The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thoughts? 

LOREDANO. 

The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

DOGE. 

And 
The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

MARINA. 

Keep 
Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics. 
Your  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  slaves, 
Your  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens. 
And  mask'd  nobility,  your  sbirri,  and 
Your  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves. 
To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off  and  drownings. 
Your  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  or  under 
The  water  s  level ;  your  mysterious  meetings, 
And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions. 
Your  « Bridge  of  Sighs, »  your  strangling  chamber,  and 
Your  torturing  instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world ! 
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Keep  such  for  them  :  I  fear  ye  not.      I  know  ye; 
Have  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  infernal 
Process  of  my  poor  husband !     Treat  me  as 
\e  treated  him  : — you  did  so,  in  so  deahng 
With  him.     Then  what  have  I  to  fcav  from  you. 
Even  if  I  were  of  fearful  nature,  which 
I  trust  I  am  not? 

DOGE. 

You  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

MARINA. 

Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

LOREDANO. 

Lady !  words 
Utter  d  within  these  walls,  I  bear  no  further 
Than  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
Doge!  have  you  aught  in  answer? 

DOGE. 

Something  from 
The  Doge;  it  may  be  also  from  a  parent. 

LOREDANO. 

My  mission  Ae?-e  is  to  the  Doge. 

DOGE. 

Then  say 
The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador, 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet ;  and  for 
The  father 

LOREDANO. 

I  remember  mine. — Farewell! 
1  kiss  the  haiids  of  the  illustrious  lady. 
And  bow  me  to  the  Duke. 

(Exit  LOREDANO. 
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MARINA. 

Are  you  content? 

DOGE. 

I  am  what  you  behold. 

MARINA. 

And  that 's  a  mystery. 

DOGE. 

All  things  are  so  to  mortals ;  wha  can  read  them 
Save  Tie  who  made?  or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume — man,  and  pored  upon 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves,  his  heart  and  brain, 
But  learn  a  magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it :  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own; 
(All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune ; 
vPirth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents, 
And  when  we  cry  out  against  fate,  t  were  well 
We  should  remember  fortune  can  take  nought 
Save  what  she  gave — the  rest  was  nakedness, 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities, 
The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 
With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want. 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 
Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  passions 
Aloof,  save  fear  of  famine !      All  is  low,  \ 

And  false,  and  hollow — clay  from  first  to  last, 
The  prince's  urn  no  less  than  potter  s  vessel. 
Our  fame  is  in  men's  breath,  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  their  breath ;  our  durance  upon  days. 
Our  days  on  seasons ;  our  whole  being  on 
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Something  which  is  not  us.' — So,  we  are  slaves, 
The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 
— .  Upon  our  will ;  the  will  itself  no  less 

/Depends  upon  a  straAV  than  on  a  storm ; 
And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led. 
And  still  towards  death,  a  thing  which  comes  as  much 
Without  our  act  or  choice,  as  birth,  so  that 
Methinks  we  must  have  sinn'd  in  some  old  worlds 
And  this  is  hell :  the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
Eternal. 

MARINA. 

These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

DOGE. 

And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other, 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  calFd  upon 
To  judge  my  son?     I  have  administer  d 
My  country  faithfully — victoriously — 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is  :  my  reign  has  doubled  realms ; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 

MARINA. 

And  Foscari?     I  do  not  think  of  such  things. 
So  I  be  left  with  him. 

DOGE. 

You  shall  be  so ; 
Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

MARINA. 

And  if 
They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him. 
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DOGE. 

That  can  never  be. 

And  whither  would  you  fly? 

MARINA. 

I  know  not,  reck  not — 
To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman — 
Any  where,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter  d, 
And  hve  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  hable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state, 

DOGE. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade  for  husband, 
And  turn  him  into  traitor? 

MARINA. 

He  is  none! 
The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.     Tyranny 
Is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.      Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects?     The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

DOGE. 

I  cannot 
Charge  me  with  such  a  breach  of  faith. 

MARINA. 

No;  thou 
Observ'st,  obey'st,  such  laws  as  make  old  Draco's 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

DOGE. 

I  found  the  law ;  1  did  not  make  it.     Were  I 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  portions 
Fit  for  amendment;  but  as  prince,  I  never 
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Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  charter 
Left  by  our  fathers. 

MARINA. 

Did  they  make  it  for 
The  ruin  of  their  children. 

DOGK. 

Under  such  laws,  Venice 
Has  risen  to  what  she  is — a  state  to  rival"" 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  me  add, 
In  glory  (for  we  have  had  Roman  spirits 
Amongst  us),  all  that  history  has  bequeathed 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  their  best  times,  when 
The  people  sway'd  by  senates. 

MARINA. 

Rather  say, 
Groan'd  under  the  stern  oligarchs. 

DOGE. 

Perhaps  so ; 
But  yet  subdued  the  world :  in  such  a  state 
An  individual,  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permit-ted,  or  the  meanest, 
Without  a  name,  is  alike  nothing,  when 
The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 
To  one  great  end,  must  be  maintained  in  vigour. 

MARINA. 

This  means  that  you  are  more  a  Doge  than  father. 

DOGE. 

It  means,  I  am  more  citizen  than  either. 
If  we  had  not  for  many  centuries 
Had  thousands  of  such  citizens,  and  shall, 
I  trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city. 
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MARINA. 

Accursed  be  the  city  where  the  laws 
Would  stifle  nature's ! 

DOGE. 

Had  1  as  many  sons 
As  I  have  years,  I  would  have  given  them  all, 
Not  without  feeling,  but  I  would  have  given  them 
To  the  state's  service,  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  field,  or,  if  it  must  be, 
As  it,  alas  !  has  been,  to  ostracism. 
Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

MARINA. 

And  this  is  patriotism? 
To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 
Let  me  seek  out  my  husband  :  the  sage  « Ten, » 
With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  access  to  his  dungeon. 

DOGE. 

I'll 

So  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
You  may  be  admitted. 

MARINA. 

And  what  shall  I  say 
To  Foscari  from  his  father! 

DOGE. 

That  he  obey 
The  laws. 

MARINA. 

And  nothing  more?     Will  you  not  see  him 

VOL.   V.  4 
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Ere  he  depart?     It  may  be  the  last  time. 

DOGE. 

The  last ! — my  boy ! — the  last  time  I  shall  see 
My  last  of  children !     Tell  him  I  will  come. 

(Exeunt. 
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ACT    III. 

SCENE  I —THE  PRISON  OF  JACOPO  FOSCARI. 
^  JACOPO  FOSCARI  (Solus.) 

XCJo  ligl)t,  save  yon  faint  (jleam,  which  shows  me  walls 

Which  never  echo'd  but  to  sorrow's  sounds, 

The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 

Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  clank'd,  the  groan 

Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair!  ^#  • 

And  yet  for  this  I  have  returned  to  Venice, 

With  some  faint  hope,  \  is  true,  that  time,  which  wears 

The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 

Of  men's  hearts ;  but  I  knew  them  not,  and  here 

Must  I  consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 

For  Venice  but  with  such  a  yearning  as  ^- 

''The  dove  has  for  her  distant  nest,  when  wheeling 

High  in  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet 

Her  callow  brood.     What  letters  are  these  which 

(Approacliiin;  llic  w.ill. 

Are  scrawl'd  along  the  inexorable  wall^ 

Will  the  gleam  let  me  trace  them?     Ah  !  the  names 

Of  my  sad  predecessors  in  this  place, 

4. 
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The  dates  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
A  grief  too  great  for  many.     This  stone  page 
Holds  hke  an  epitaph  their  history, 
And  the  poor  captive's  tale  is  graven  on 
His  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover's  record 
Upon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bears 
His  own  and  his  beloved's  name.     Alas ! 
I  recognize  some  names  familiar  to  me, 
And  bhghted  like  to  mine,  which  I  will  add, 
Fittest  for  such  a  chronicle  as  this, 
Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches. 

(He  engraves  his  name. 
Enter  a  Familiar  of  the  «  Ten." 
FAMILIAR. 

I  bring  you  food. 

JACOPO  FOSCARl. 

I  pray  you  set  it  down ; 
I  am  past  hunger :  but  my  lips  are  parch'd — 
The  water ! 

FAMILIAR. 

There. 

JACOPO  FOSCARl    (After  drinking.) 

I  thank  you  :  I  am  better. 

FAMILIAR. 

I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that 
Your  further  trial  is  postponed. 

JACOPO  FOSCARl. 

Till  when? 

FAMILIAR. 

I  know  not. — It  is  also  in  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 
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JAGOPO  FOSCARI. 

Ah !  they  relent,  then — I  had  ceased  to  hope  it : 
T  was  time. 

Enter  MARINA. 
MARINA. 

My  best  beloved ! 

JACOPO   FOSCARI   (Embracing  lier.) 

My  true  wife. 
And  only  friend !     What  happiness ! 

MARINA. 

We  '11  part 
No  more. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

How!  wouldst  thou  share  a  dungeon? 

MARINA. 

Ay, 
The  rack,  the  grave,  all — any  thing  with  thee, 
But  the  tomb  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 
Be  ignorant  of  each  other,  yet  I  will 
Share  that — all  things  except  umv  separation ; 
It  is  too  much  to  have  survived  the  first. 
How  dost  thou?     How  are  those  worn  limbs?     Alas ! 
Why%R  I  ask  ?     Thy  paleness 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

'T  is  the  joy 
Of  seeing  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thine, 
For  thou^art  pale  too,  my  Marina ! 

MARINA. 

T  is 
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The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  whioh  never 

Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 

Of  the  familiar  s  torch,  which  seems  akin 

To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 

The  dungeon  vapours  its  bituminous  smoke. 

Which  cloud  whatever  we  gaze  on,  even  thine  eyes — 

No,  not  thine  eyes — they  sparkle — how  they  sparkle ! 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

And  thine! — but  I  am  blinded  by  the  tor(5h. 

MARINA. 

As  I  had  been  wdthout  it.     Couldst  thou  see  here? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Nothing  at  first;  but  use  and  time  had  taught  me 
Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness ; 
And  the  grey  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  winds 
Was  kinder  to  mine  eyes  than  the  full  sun, 
When  gorgeously  o'ergilding  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice;  but  a  moment  ere 
Thou  camest  hither  I  was  busy  writing. 

^lARINA. 

What? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

My  name  :  look,  t  is  there — recorded  n^n 
The  name  of  him  who  here  preceded  me, 
If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

MARINA. 

And  what  of  him? 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

These  walls  are  silent  of  men's  ends;  they  only 
Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.     Such  stern  walls 
Were  never  piled  on  high  save  o  or  the  dead, 
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Or  those  who  soon  must  be  so — fVhatofhun? 
Thou  askest. — What  of  me?  may  soon  be  ask'd, 
With  the  hke  answer — doubt  and  dreadful  surmise — 
Unless  thou  telfst  my  tale. 

MARINA. 

I  speak  of  thee! 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

And  wherefore  not?     All  then  shall  speak  of  me : 

The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting, 

And,  though  events  be  hidden,  just  men's  groans 

Will  burst  all  cerement,  even  a  living  grave's! 

I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  my  life ;  "^ 

And  neither  do  I  fear. 

MARINA. 

Thy  life  is  safe. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

And  liberty? 

MARINA. 

The  mind  should  make  its^o^n. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

That  has  a  noble  sound ;  but  t  is  a  sound, 
A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient: 
The  mind  is  much,  but  is  not  all.     The  mind ' 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death, 
And  torture  positive,  far  worse  than  death 
(If  death  be  a  deep  sleep),  without  a  groan, 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me;  but 't  is  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
More  woful — such  as  this  small  dungeon,  where 
I  may  breathe  many  years. 

MARINA. 

Alas !  and  this 
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Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 

Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

That  thought  would  scarcely  aid  me  to  endure  it. 
My  doom  is  common,  many  are  in  dungeons, 
But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  fathers  palace; 
But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light, 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 
i^  Our  only  day;  for,  save  the  jailor  s  torch, 
And  a  strange  fire-fly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
Last  night  in  yon  enormous  spider  s  net, 
I  ne'er  saw  aught  here  like  a  ray.      Alas ! 
I  know  if  mind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no. 
For  I  have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men  ; 
It  sinks  in  solitude :  my  soul  is  social. 

MAIUNA. 

I  will  be  with  thee. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Ah !  if  it  were  so ! 
But  that  they  never  granted — nor  will  grant, 
And  I  shall  be  alone :  no  men — no  books — 
Those  lyiiig  likenesses  of  lying  men. 
I  ask'd  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind. 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will, 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me,  so  these  walls  have  been  my  study, 
More  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story. 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  hall  not  far  from  hence,  which  bears  on  high 
Hundreds  of  Doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 
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MARINA. 

I  come  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

I  know  it — look ! 

(He  points  to  his  limbs,  as  referring  to  tlie  tortures  wliich  he  had  under- 
gone. 

MARINA. 

No — no — no  more  of  that ;  even  they  relent 
From  that  atrocity. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

What  then? 

MARINA. 

^«  That  you 

Return  to  Candia. 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

Then  my  last  hope  s  gone, 
I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for 't  was  Venice ; 
I  could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something  ?>       yv^ 

In  my  native  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up, 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  toss'd  by  storms, 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves, 
And  holding  on  its  course ;  but  there,  afar, 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves  and  captives, 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck, 
My  very  soul  seem'd  mouldering  in  my  bosom,     ^ 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

MARINA. 

And  here? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

At  once-^by  better  means,  as  briefer. 
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What!  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sires'  sepulchre, 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage  ? 

MARINA. 

My  husband ! 
1  have  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence, 
And  not  so  hopelessly.     This  love  of  thine 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism;  for  me. 
So  1  could  see  thee  Math  a  quiet  aspect, 
And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  air, 
I  would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  regions. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  is  not 
A  paradise;  its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles.  •^ 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

Well  I  know  hoiv  wretched ! 

MARINA. 

And  yet  you  see  how  from  their  banishment 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles,  "  ^ 

Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remain'd  of  Rome  for  their  inheritance. 
Created  by  degree  an  ocean-Rome ; 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
/To  good,  depress  thee  thus? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Had  I  gone  forth 
From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds ; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zion, 
Or  like  our  fathers,  driven  by  Att#^ 
From  fertile  Italy  to  barren  islets, 
I  would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  country. 
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And  many  thoughts;  but  afterwards  address'd 
Myself,  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A  new  home  and  fresh  state :  perhaps  I  could 
Have  borne  this — though  I  know  not. 

MARINA. 

Wherefore  not? 
It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  must  be 
The  fate  of  myriads  more. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Ay — we  but  hear 
Of  the  survivors'  toil  in  their  new  lands^ 
Their  numbers  and  success ;  but  who  can  number 
The  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  of  that  parting, 
Or  after  their  departure;  of  that  malady' 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fever  d  eye,  that  he 

Can  scarcely  be  restrained  from  treading  them ?  I     iuA^ 

That  melody^,  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  cliffs  and  clouds, 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonous  thought, 
And  dies.     You  call  this  weakness!     It  is  strength, 
I  say, — -the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling.  ,  >- 

^He  who  loves  not  his  country,  can  love  nothing. 

MARINA. 

Obey  her,  then ;  t  is  she  that  puts  thee  forth. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Ay,  there  it  is ;  t  is  like  a  mother's  curse 
Upon  my  soul — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 
The  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations, 
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Their  hands  upheld  each  other  l)y  the  way, 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd  together — I  'm  alone. 

MARINA. 

You  shall  be  so  no  more — I  will  go  with  thee. 

JACOPO  FOSCAIU. 

My  best  Marina ! — and  our  children? 

MABINA. 

They, 
I  fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state's 
Abhorrent  policy  (which  holds  all  ties 
As  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasure), 
Will  not  be  suffer'd  to  proceed  with  us. 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

And  canst  thou  leave  them? 

MARINA. 

Yes.     With  many  a  pang. 
But — I  can  leave  them,  children  as  they  are, 
To  teach  you  to  be  less  a  child.     From  this 
Learn  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
By  duties  paramount;  and  \  is  our  first 
On  earth  to  bear. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Have  I  not  borne? 

MARINA. 

Too  much 
From  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a  lot, 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergone 
Of  late,  is  mercy. 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

Ah !  you  never  yet 
Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
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Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 

While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel's  track 

Seem'd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart;  you  never 

Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 

So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 

And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 

Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not. 

MARINA. 

I  will  divide  this  with  you.     Let  us  think 
Of  our  departure  from  this  much-loved  city 
(Since  you  must  love  it,  as  it  seems),  and  this 
Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 
Our  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 
And  by  my  uncles :  we  must  sail  ere  night. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

That  s  sudden.     Shall  I  not  behold  my  father? 

MARINA. 

You  will. 

Where? 


JACOPO  FOSCARI. 


MARINA. 

Here  or  in  the  ducal  chamber- 
He  said  not  which.  I  would  that  you  could  bear 
Your  exile  as  he  bears  it. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Blame  him  not. 
I  sometimes  murmur  for  a  moment ;  but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.     A  show 
Qtf  feeling  or  compassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  drawn  upon  his  aged  head 
Suspicion  from  the  «  Ten,»  and  upon  mine 
Accumulated  ills. 
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MARINA. 

AccumulaTted ! 
What  pangs  are  those  they  Ve  spared  you? 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

That  of  leaving 
\  Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you, 

Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as  t  was 
Upon  my  former  exile. 

MARINA. 

That  is  true, 
And  thus  far  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor, 
And  shall  be  more  so  when  I  see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  waves — -away — away — 
Be  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from  this  abhorr  d, 
Unjust,  and 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

Curse  it  not.     If  I  am  silent, 
Who* dares  accuse  my  country? 

MARINA. 

Men  and  angels ! 
The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven, 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons, 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and  subjects, 
Held  in  the  bondage  of  ten  bald-heads ;  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  silence.     Couldst  thou  say 
Aught  in  its  favour,  who  would  praise  like  thee? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must  be, 

To  our  departure.     Who  comes  here?  W 
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Enter  LOREDANO,  attended  by  Familiars. 
LOREDANO  (To  the  Familiars.) 

Retire, 
But  leave  the  torch. 

(Exeunt  the  two  Famihar.s. 
JAGOPO   FOSGARI. 

Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 
I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  would  have  drawn 
Such  presence  hither. 

LOREDANO. 

'T  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  visited  these  places.* 

MARINA. 

Nor  would  be 
The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 
Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us? 

LOREDANO. 

Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady! 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  the  "Ten's »  decree. 

MARINA. 

That  tenderness 
Has  been  anticipated  :  it  is  known. 

LOREDANO. 

As  how?  • 

MARINA. 

I  have  informed  him,  not  so  gently, 
Doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe, 
The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues ;  but  he  knew  it. 
If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  hence ! 
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The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you, 
\And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
^heir  sting  is  honester. 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

I  pray  you,  calm  you : 
What  can  avail  such  words? 

MARINA. 

To  let  him  know. 
That  he  is  known. 

LOREDANO. 

Let  the  fair  dame  preserve 
Her  sex's  privilege. 

MARINA. 

I  have  some  sons,  sir, 
Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

LOREDANO. 

You  do  well 
To  nurse  them  wisely.     Foscari — you  know 
Your  sentence,  then? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Return  to  Candia? 

LOREDANO. 

True— 
For  hfe. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Not  long. 

•  LOREDANO. 

I  said — for  life. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Andl 
Repeat — not  long. 
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LOREDANO. 

A  year's  imprisonment 
In  Ganea — afterwards  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

Both  the  same  to  me  :  the  after 
Freedom  as  is  the  fust  imprisonment. 
Is  t  true  my  wife  accompanies  me? 

LOREDANO. 

Yes, 
If  she  so  wills  it. 

MARINA. 

who  obtain'd  that  justice? 

LOREDANO. 

One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

MARINA. 

But  oppresses 
Men  :  howsoever,  let  him  have  7ny  thanks 
For  the  only  boon  I  would  have  ask'd  or  taken 
From  him  or  such  as  he  is. 

LOREDANO. 

He  receives  them 
As  they  are  offered. 

MARINA. 

May  they  thrive  with  liim 
So  much! — no  more. 

•lACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Is  this,  sir,  your  whole  mission? 
Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation, 
And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disqrtiet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  yours. 

VOL.  v.  5 
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MARINA. 

Nobler! 

LOREDANO. 

How  nobler? 

MAHINA. 

As  more  generous ! 
We  say  the  «  generous  stoed »  to  express  the  purity 
Of  his  hi.;;h  blood.     Thus  much  I  ve  learnt,  although 
Venetian  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze), 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimm'd  the  coasts 
( )f  F{jypt,  and  her  neighl)our  Araby  : 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  « the  generous  man?" 
If  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years ;  and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  hotter  in  its  product,  nay — 
Look  not  so  stern — but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealogic  tree's  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blUsh'd 
B'or  such  a  son — thou  cold  inveterate  hater! 

•lACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Again,  Marina! 

MARINA. 

Again !  .9^///,  Marina. 
See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery? 
Let  him  partake  it? 

JACOPO   POSCARI. 

That  were  difficult. 

MARINA. 

Nothing  more  easy.     He  partakes  it  now- — 
Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a  marble  brow,         ^ 
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And  sneering  lip,  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it. 

A  few  brief  words  of  truth  shamie  the  devifs  servants 

No  less  than  master;  I  have  probed  his  soul 

A  moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long. 

Will  reach  it  alAvays.      See  how  he  shrinks  from  me ! 

With  death,  .and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand, 

To  scatter  o'er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit : 

They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armour,  for 

I  have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  liis  cold  heart, 

I  care  not  for  his  frown-s !    W^e  can  but  die, 

And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  verv  worst 

(3f  destinies  :  each  day  secures  him  more 

His  tempter's. 

JACOPO  FOSGARI. 

This  is  mere  insanity. 

MARINA. 

It  may  be  so;  and  who  hath  made  us  mod'^ 

LOREDAXO. 

Let  her  go  on ;  it  irks  not  me. 

MARINA. 

That  s  false ! 
You  came  here  to  enjoy  a  heartless  triumph       ^^ 
C)f  cold  looks  upon  manifold  griefs !     You  came 
To  be  sued  to  in  vain — to  mark  our  tears, 
And  hoard  our  groans — to  gaze  upon  the  wreck 
Which  you  have  made  a  prince's  son — my  husband ; 
In  short  to  trample  on  the  fallen — an  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  as  all  men  from  him ! 
How  have  you  sped !     We  are  wretched,  signor,  as 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  desire  us, 
And  how  feel  you? 

5. 
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LOREDANO. 

As  rocks. 

MARINA. 

By  thunder  blasted 
They  feel  not,  but  no  less  are  shiver'd.     Come, 
Foscari ;  now  let  us  go,  and  leave  this  felon, 
The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a  cell, 
Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne'ei-  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone. 

Enter    the    DOGE. 
JACOPO  FOSCARI. 


My  father 


DOGE   (Embracing  liim.) 

Jacopo !  my  son — my  son ! 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

•My  father  still !     How  long  it  is  since  I 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name — our  name ! 

DOGE. 

My  boy ! 
Couldst  thou  but  know 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

I  rarely,  sir,  have  murmur'd. 

DOGE. 

I  feel  too  much  thou  hast  not. 

MARINA. 

Doge,  look  there! 

(She  points  to  LOREDANO. 
DOGE. 

I  see  the  man — what  meanest  thou? 

MARINA. 

Caution ! 
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LOREDANO. 

Being 
The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  it.       ^ 

MARINA. 

Wretch !  \  is  no  virtue,  but  the  policy 

Of  those  who  fain  must  deal  perforce  with  vice : 

As  such  I  recommend  it,  as  I  would 

To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder  s  path. 

DOGE. 

Daughter,  it  is  superfluous;  I  have  long 
Known  Loredano. 

LOREDANO. 

You  may  know  him  better. 

MARINA. 

Yes ;  worse  he  could  not. 

JAGOPO  FUSGARI. 

Father,  let  not  these 
Our  parting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing.      Is  it — is  it, 
Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings? 

DOGE. 

You  behold 
These  white  hairs ! 

JAGOPO  FOSGARI. 

And  I  feel,  besides,  that  mine 
Will  never  be  so  white.     Embrace  me,  father! 
I  loved  you  ever — never  more  (han  now. 
Look  to  my  children — to  your  last  child's  children  : 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once, 
And  never  be  to  you  what  I  am  now. 
May  I  not  see  them  also  ? 
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MAKINA. 

No — not  Acve. 

JACOPO  FOSCARl. 

They  might  behold  their  parent  any  where. 

MAIilNA. 

I  would  that  they  beheld  their  lather  in 
A  place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with  love, 
To  freeze  their  young  blood  in  its  natural  cunent. 
They  have  fed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  that 
Their  sire  was  a  mere  hunted  outlaw.     Well, 
I  know  his  fate  may  one  day  be  their  heritage, 
But  let  it  only  be  their  herita(je, 
And  not  their  present  fee.      Their  senses,  though 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror; 
And  these  vile  damps,  too,  and  yon  thick  green  wave 
Which  floats  above  the  place  where  we  now  stand — 
A  cell  so  far  below  the  water  s  level, 
^-      I      Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  crevice, 

Might  stiike  them :  this  is  not  their  atmosphere, 

V  However  you — and  you — and,  most  of  all, 
As  worthiest — you,  sir,  noble  Loredano! 
May  breathe  it  without  prejudice. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

I  had  not 
Reflected  upon  this,  but  acquiesce. 
I  shall  depart,  then,  without  meeting  them? 

DOGE. 

Not  so  :  they  shall  awaiFyou  in  my  chamber. 

JACOPO  FOSGAUI. 

And  nmst  I  leave  them  all? 

LOREDANO. 

Vou  nmst. 
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JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

Not  one? 

LOREDANO. 

They  are  the  state  s. 

MARINA. 

I  thought  they  ha4  been  mine. 

LOREDANO. 

They  are,  in  all  maternal  things. 

MARINA. 

That  is, 
In  all  things  painful.     If  they  re  sick,  they  will 
Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them ;  should  they  die. 
To  me  to  bury  and  to  mourn;  but  if 
They  live,  they  11  make  you  soldiers,  senators. 
Slaves,  exiles — what  jom  will;  or  if  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribes  for  nobles! 
Behold  the  state's  care  for  its  sons  and  mothers ! 

LOREDANO. 

The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is  fair. 

.lACOPO   FOSCARI. 

How  know  you  that  here,  where  the  genial  wind 
Ne'er  blows  in  all  its  blustering  freedom? 

LOREDANO. 

T  was  so 
When  I  came  here.     The  galley  floats  within 
A  bow-shot  of  the  « Iliva  di  Schiavoni. » 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Father!  I  pray  you  to  precede  me,  and 
Prepare  my  children  to  behold  their  father. 

DOGE. 

Be  firm,  my  son ! 


\v 
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JACOPO  FOSCARl. 

I  will  do  my  endeavour. 

MARINA. 

Farewell!  at  least  to  this  detested  dungeon, 
And  him  to  whose  good  offices  you  owe 
In  part  your  past  imprisonment. 

LOKEDANO. 

And  present 
J^iberation . 

DOGE. 

He  speaks  truth. 

JACOPO  FOSCARl. 

No  doubt :  but  \  is 
Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I  owe  him. 
He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change  them. 
But  I  reproach  not. 

LOREDANO. 

The  time  narrows,  signor. 

JACOPO  FOSCARl. 

Alas!  1  little  thought  so  lingeringly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this  :  but  when  I  feel 
That  every  step  I  take,  even  from  this  cell. 
Is  one  away  from  Venice,  I  look  back 
Even  on  these  dull  damp  walls,  and 

DOGE. 

Boy!  no  tears. 

MARINA. 

Let  them  flow  on :  he  wept  not  on  the  rack 

To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 

They  will  relieve  his  heart — that  too  kind  heart — 

And  I  will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  aw  ay 

Those  tears,  or  add  my  own.      I  could  weep  now, 
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But  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far. 
Let  us  proceed.     Doge,  lead  the  way. 

LOREDANO  (To  the  Familiar.) 

The  torch,  there! 

MARINA. 

Yes,  light  us  on,  as  to  a  funeral  pyre, 
With  Loredano  mourning  like  an  heir. 

DOGE. 

My  son,  you  are  feeble;  take  this  hand. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Alas! 
Must  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  I 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours? 

"^  LOREDANO. 

Take  mine. 

MARINA. 

Touch  it  not,  Foscari;  \  will  sting  you.     Signor, 
Stand  off!  be  sure,  that  if  a  giasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  us  from  the  gulf  wherein  we  are  plunged, 
No  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it. 
Come,  Foscari,  take  the  liand  the  altar  gave  you; 
It  could  not  save,  but  will  support  you  ever. 

(Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I— A  HALL  UN  THE  DUCAL  PALACE. 

Kilter  LOREDANO  and  BAIIBAHIGO. 
BARBARIGO. 

\  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a  project? 

LOREDANO. 

I  have. 

BARBARIGO. 

'T  is  hard  upon  his  years. 

LOREDANO. 

Say  rather 
Kind  to  reheve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

BARBARIGO. 

'T  will  break  his  heart. 

LOREDANO. 

Age  has  no  lieart  to  break. 
He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  except 
A  start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

BARBARIGO. 

in  his  countenance,  I  grant  you,  never; 
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But  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.     \\  here  is  he? 

LOREDANO. 

In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 

BARBARIGO. 

Bidding  farewell. 

LOREDANO. 

A  last.     As  soon  he  shall 
Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

BARBARIGO. 

When  embarks  the  son? 

LOREDANO. 

Forthwith — when  this  long  leave  is  taken.      T  is 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

BARBABIGO. 

Forbear ; 
Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

LOREDANO. 

^ot  1,  now 
We  have  higher  business  for  our  own.     This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign, 

As  the  first  of  his  son  s  last  banishment,  i'h^ 

And  that  is  vengeance.  / 

BARBARIGO. 

In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

LOREDANO. 

'T  is  moderate — not  even  life  for  life,  the  rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time; 
They  owe  me  still  my  father  s  and  my  uncle's. 
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BAUBARIGO. 

Did  not  tlie  Doge  deny  this  strongly? 

LOREDANO. 

Doubtless. 

BARBARIGO. 

And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion? 

LOREDANO. 

No. 

I5ARBAUIG0. 

But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  council, 
It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

LOREDANO. 

As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will, 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.     You  may,  for  aught 
I  care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  knees, 
(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope)  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

RARBARIGO. 

What,  if  he  will  not? 

LOREDANO. 

We  11  elect  another. 
And  make  him  null. 

BARBARIGO. 

But  will  the  laws  uphold  us  ? 

LOREDANO. 

What  laws? — The  « Ten»  are  laws;  and  if  they  were  not, 
I  will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

BARBARIGO. 

At  your  own  peril? 
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LOREDANO. 

There  is  none,  I  tell  you, 
Our  powers  are  such. 

BARBARIGO. 

But  he  has  twice  already 
Solicited  permission  to  retire, 
And  twice  it  was  refused. 

LOREDANO. 

The  better  reason 
To  grant  it  the  third  time. 

BARBARIGO. 

Unask'd? 

LOREDANO. 

It  shows  ,^ 

The  impression  of  his  former  instances  :  '      '^'     " 

If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  thankful;  \     (j 
If  not,  t  will  punish  his  hypocrisy.  J 

Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time;  let  us  join  them. 
And  be  thou  fix  d  in  purpose  for  this  once. 
I  have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 
Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him :  since 
Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded,  do  not 
You^  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause, 
And  all  will  prosper. 

,  BARBARIGO. 

Could  I  be  but  certain 
This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  you. 

LOREDANO. 

He  is  safe,  I  tell  you ; 
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His  fourscore  years  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them  :  't  is  his  throne 
Alone  is  aim'd  at. 

BARBARTGO, 

But  discarded  princes 
Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

LOREDAISO. 

And  men  of  eighty 
More  seldom  still . 

BARBARIGO. 

And  why  not  wait  these  few  years? 

LOREDA>'0. 

Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
Lived  longer  than  enough.      Hence !      In  to  council ! 

(Exeunt  LOREDANO  and  BARBARIGO. 
Enter  MEMMO  and  a  Senator. 
SENATOR. 

A  summons  to  the  « Ten ! »     Why  so? 

MEMMO. 

The  "Ten» 
Alone  can  answer :  they  ai^  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation.     We  are  summon'd— 
That  is  enough. 

SENATOR. 

For  them,  but  not  for  us; 
I  would  know  why. 

MEMMO. 

You  will  know  why  anon, 
If  you  obey,  and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  obey'd. 
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SENATOR. 

I  mean  not 
To  oppose  them,  but 

■,  .  MRMiMO. 

-'^■'r^"   "-  In  Venice  but  s  a  traitor. 

But  me  no  buts^  unless  you  would  pass  o'er 
The  bridge  which  few  repass. 

SENATOR. 

f  am  silent. 

MEMMO. 

Why 

Thus  hesitate?     The  "Tenw  have  calFd  in  aid 

OF  their  deliberation  five-and-twenty 

Patricians  of  the  senate — you  are  one, 

And  T  another;  and  it  seems  to  me 

Both  honour  d  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 

To  mingle  with  a  body  so  august. 

SENATOR. 

Most  true.     I  say  no  more. 

MEMMO. 

As  we  hope,  signor, 
And  all  may  honestly  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  noble  blood  may)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate's 
Chosen  delegates  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices, 
To  view  the  mysteries.  • 

SENATOR. 

Let  us  view  them :  they, 
No  doubt,  are  worth  it. 

MEMMO. 

Being  worth  four  lives 
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If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

SENATOR. 

I  sought  not 
A  place  within  the  sanctuary;  but  being 
Chosen,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen, 
I  shall  fulfil  my  office. 

MEMMO. 

Let  us  not 
Be  latest  in  obeying  the  «Ten  s»  summons. 

SENATOR. 

x\ll  are  not  met,  but  I  am  of  your  thought 
So  far — let 's  in . 

MEMMO. 

The  earliest  are  most  welcome 
In  earnest  councils — we  will  not  be  least  so.  (Exeunt. 

Entnr  the  DOGE,  JACOPO  FOSCARI,  aud  MARINA. 
JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Ah,  father!  though  I  must  and  will  depart, 
Yet — yet — I  pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I  once  more  retiu  n  unto  my  home, 
Howe'er  remote  the  period.      Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time  as  beacon  to  my  heart, 
With  any  penalty  annexed  they  please, 
But  let  me  still  return. 

DOGE. 

•        SonJacojio, 
Go,  and  obey  our  country's  will :  \  is  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

But  still  1  must 
Lookback.     I  pray  you  think  of  me. 
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DOGE. 

Alas ! 
You  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  less  so 
Now  you  are  last;  but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth, 
And  their  desponding  shades  came  flitting  round 
To  impede  the  act,  I  must  no  less  obey 
A  duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

MARINA. 

My  husband !  let  us  on  :  this  but  prolongs 
Our  sorrow. 

JAGOPO  FOSCARI. 

But  we  are  not  summon'd  yet; 
The  galley's  sails  are  not  unfurFd : — who  knows? 
The  wind  may  change. 

MARINA. 

And  if  it  do,  it  will  not 
Change  their  hearts,  or  your  lot :  the  galley's  oars 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbour. 

JAGOPO  FOSCARI. 

Oh,  ye  elements ! 
Where  are  vour  storms? 

MARINA. 

In  human  breasts.     Alas ! 
Will  nothing  calm  you ! 

JAGOPO  FOSGARI. 

Never  yet  did  mariner 
Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  prosperous  /  j/\ 

And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I  call  upon  you, 
Ye  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city !  which 

VOL.  v.  6 
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Ye  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 
To  lash  up  Irom  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves, 
«2^And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  tempest! 
Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A  broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido, 
Where  I  may  mingle  with  the  sands  v  hich  skirt 
The  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  see  more ! 

MARINA. 

And  wish  you  this  with  me  beside  you? 

JACOPO  FOSCARl. 

No— 
No — not  lor  thee,  too  good,  too  kind !      May'st  thoji 
Live  long  to  be  a  mother  to  those  children 
Thy  lond  fidelity  for  a  time  deprives 
( )(  such  support !     But  for  myself  alone, 
May  all  the  winds  of  heaven  hoAvl  down  the  Gulf, 
And  (ear  the  vessel,  till  the  mariners, 
Appalfd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me, 
As  the  Phenicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 
t^last  me  out  from  amongst  them,  as  an  offering 
To  appease  the  waves.     The  billow  which  destroys  me 
NVill  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  mo, 
pead,  but  still  bear  me  to  a  native  grave. 
From  fisher  s  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand, 
Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne'er  received 
One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 
Will  be But  wherefore  breaks  it  not?  why  live  I? 

MARINA. 

To  man  thyself,  i  trust,  with  time,  to  master 

Such  useless  passion.     Until  now  thou  wert 

A  sufferer,  but  not  a  loud  one  :  why 

\Vhat  is  this  to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in  silence — 

J  mprisonment  and  actual  torture  ? 
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JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Double, 
Triple,  and  tenfold  torture !  But  you  are  right. 
It  must  be  borne.     Father  your  blessing, 

DOGE. 

Would 
It  could  avail  thee !  but  no  less  thou  hast  it. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Forgive 

DOGE. 

What? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

My  poor  mother  for  my  birth, 
And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 
(As  I  forgive  you)  for  the  gift  of  life, - 
Which  you  bestow'd  upon  me  as  my  sire. 

MARINA. 

What  hast  thou  done? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Nothing.     I  cannot  charge 
My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow :  but 
I  have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Chasten  d  and  visited,  I  needs  must  think 
That  I  was  wicked.     Ifitbeso,  may 
WhatI  have  undergone  here  keep  me  from 
A/like  hereafter. 

VL  MARINA. 

Fear  not :  that  s  reserved 
For  your  oppressors. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Let  me  hope  not. 

G. 
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MARINA. 

Hope  not? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

I  cannot  wish  them  all  they  have  inflicted. 

MARINA. 

All!  the  consummate  fiends !     A  thousand-fold ! 
May  the  worm  which  ne'er  dieth  feed  upon  them ! 

JACOPO  FOSCAPl. 

They  may  repent. 

MARINA. 

And  if  they  do,  Heaven  will  not 
Accept  the  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

Enter  an  Officer  and  Guards. 
OFFICER. 

Signor!  the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the  wind 
Is  rising — we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

And  I  to  be  attended.     Once  more,  father, 
Your  hand ! 

DOGE. 

Take  it.     Alas !  how  thine  own  trembles ! 

JACOPO  FOSCARI 

No — you  mistake;  \  is  yours  that  shakes,  my  father. 
Farewell ! 

DOGE. 

Farewell!     Is  there  aught  else? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

No — nothing. 

(To  the  Officer. 

Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 
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OFFICER. 

You  turn  pale — 
Let  me  support  you — paler — ho !  some  aid  there ! 
Some  water ! 

MARINA. 

Ah,  he  is  dying! 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

s 

Now,  I  m  ready — 
My  eyes  swim  strangely — where  s  the  door? 

MARINA. 

Away! 
Let  me  support  him — my  best  love !     Oh,  God ! 
How  faintly  beats  this  heart — this  pulse ! 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

The  light! 
Is  it  the  light? — I  am  faint. 

(Officer  presents  liim  with  water. 
OFFICER. 

He  will  be  better, 
Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

I  doubt  not.     Father — wife — 
Your  hands ! 

MARINA. 

There 's  death  in  that  damp  clammy  grasp. 
Oh  God !  my  Foscari,  how  fare  you? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Well! 

(He  dici. 
OFFICER. 

He  s  gone ! 
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DOGE. 

He 's  free. 

MARINA. 

No — no,  he  is  not  dead; 
There  must  be  hfe  yet  in  that  heart — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

DOGE. 

Daughter ! 

MARINA. 

Hold  thy  peace,  old  man ! 
I  am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  son. 
Oh,  Foscari ! 

OFFICER. 

We  must  remove  the  body. 

MARINA. 

Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants !  your  base  office 
Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder, 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.     Leave  his  remains 
To  those  who  know  to  honour  them. 

OFFICER. 

I  must 
Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

DOGE. 

Inform  the  signory  from  me,  the  Doge, 

They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes : 

While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  subject — 

Now  he  is  mine — my  broken-hearted  boy !        (Exit  officer. 

MARINA. 

And  I  must  live ! 

DOGE. 

Your  children  live,  Marina. 
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MARINA. 

My  children !  true — they  hve,  and  I  must  live 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  father.     Oh !  what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice !     Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so ! 

DOGE. 

My  unhappy  children ! 

MARINA.  ^ 

What! 
You  feel  it  then  at  last — youl — Where  is  now  /'  l\ 

The  stoic  of  the  state?  ""    '  "'r-'lC/ 

DOGE  (Tlirowing  himself  down  by  the  body.) 

Here  I 

MARINA. 

Ay,  weep  on ! 
1  thought  you  had  no  tears — you  hoarded  them 
Until  they  are  useless ;  but  weep  on !  he  never ! 
Shall  weep  more — never,  never  more. 

Enter  LOREDANO  and  BARBARIGO. 
LOREDANO. 

What's  here.' 

MARINA. 

Ah !  the  devil  come  to  insult  the  dead !     Avaunt ! 

Incarnate  Lucifer!  \  is  holy  ground. 

A  martyr's  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 

A  shrine.     Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment!      ^ 

BARBARIGO. 

Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event, 

But  pass'd  here  merely  on  our  path  from  council. 
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MARINA. 

Pass  on. 

LOREDANO- 

We  sought  the  Doge. 

MARINA  (Pointing    to   the    DOGE,  who    is    still    on   the    ground    by    his 
son's   body.) 

He  's  busy,  look, 
About  the  business  you  provided  for  him. 
Are  ye  content? 

BARBARIGO. 

We  will  not  interrupt 
A  parent's  sorrows. 

MARINA. 

No,  ye  only  make  them, 
Then  leave  them. 

DOGE   (Rising.) 

Sirs,  1  am  ready. 

BARBARIGO. 

No — not  now. 

LOREDANO. 

Yet 't  was  important. 

DOGE. 

If 'twas  so,  I  can 
Only  repeat — I  am  ready. 

BARBARIGO. 

It  shall  not  be 
Just  now,  though  Venice  totter VI  o'er  the  deep 
Like  a  frail  vessel.     I  respect  your  griefs. 

DOGE. 

I  thank  you.     If  the  tidings  which  you  bring 

Are  evil,  you  may  say  them;  nothing  further 

Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there : 
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If  they  be  good,  say  on;  you  need  not  fear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

BARBARIGO. 

I  would  they  could ! 

DOGE. 

I  spoke  not  to  jou,  but  to  Loredano. 
He  understands  me. 

MARINA. 

Ah !  I  thought  it  would  be  so. 

DOGE. 

What  mean  you? 

MARINA. 

Lo !  there  is  the  blood  beginning 
To  flow  through  the  dead  hps  of  Foscari —  J 

The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin.        — ^ 

(To  LOREDANO. 

Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds ! 

DOGE. 

My  child !  this  is  a  phantasy  of  grief. 
Bear  hence  the  body.  """^ 

(To  his  Attendants.) 

Signors,  if  it  please  you. 
Within  an  hour  I  11  hear  you. 

(Exeunt  DOGE,  MARINA,  and  Attendants  with  the  body. 
(Mancnt  LOREDANO  and  BARBARIGO. 
BARBARIGO. 

He  must  not 
Be  troubled  now. 

LOREDANO. 

He  said  himself  that  nought 
Gould  give  him  trouble  farther. 
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BARBARIGO. 

These  are  words; 
But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

LOREDANO. 

Sorrow  preys  upon 
Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
—  The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

BARBARIGO. 

And  therefore 
You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business? 

LOREDANO. 

The  thing  s  decreed.    The  «  Giunta"  and  the  «Ten>' 
Have  made  it  law — who  shall  oppose  that  law? 

BARBARIGO. 

Humanity ! 

LOREDANO. 

Because  his  son  is  dead? 

BARBARIGO. 

And  yet  unburied. 

LOREDANO. 

Had  we  known  this  when 
The  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspendeil 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not — once  past. 

BARBARIGO. 

1 11  not  consent. 

LOREDANO. 

You  have  consented  to 
All  that 's  essential — leave  the  rest  to  me. 
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BAKBARIGO. 

Why  press  his  abdication  now? 

LOREDANO. 

The  feelings 
Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  pubhc  benefit;  and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident. 

BARBARIGO. 

You  have  a  son. 

LOREDANO. 

I  have — and  had  a  father. 

BARBARIGO. 

Still  so  inexorable? 

LOREDANO. 

Still. 

BARBARIGO. 

But  let  him 
Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict. 

LOREDANO. 

Let  him  call  up  into  life 
My  sire  and  uncle — I  consent.     Men  may, 
Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be, 
Sires  of  a  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  equal :  he  has  seen 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
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Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 

His  sons,  and  he  had  four,  are  dead,  without 

My  dabbUng  in  vile  drugs. 

BARBARIGO. 

And  art  thou  sure 
He  dealt  in  such? 

LOREDANO. 

Most  sure. 

EARBARIGO. 

And  yet  he  seems 
All  openness. 

LOREDANO. 

And  so  he  seem'd  not  long 
Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

BARBARIGO. 

The  attainted 
And  foreign  traitor? 

LOREDANO. 

Even  so :  w^hen  he, 
After  the  very  night  in  which  the  « Ten » 
(Join'd  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruction, 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  daybreak  with  a  jest, 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
«  The  good  day  or  good  night ?»  his  Doge-ship  answer  d, 
«  That  he  in  truth  had  pass'd  a  night  of  vigil, 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  gracious  smile). 
There  often  has  been  question  about  you.»^^ 
T  was  true;  the  question  was  the  death  resolved 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  died; 
And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him  doom'd,  smiled  on  him 
With  deadly  cozenage,  eight  long  months  beforehand — 
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Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.     Brave  Carmagnuola 
Is  dead;  so  is  young  Foscari  and  his  brethren — 
I  never  smiled  on  them. 

BARBARIGO. 

Was  Carmagnuola 
Your  friend  ? 

LOREDANO. 

He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 
In  early  life  its  foe,  but,  in  his  manhood, 
Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

BARBARIGO. 

Ah !  that  seems 
The  penalty  of  saving  cities.     He 
Whom  we  now  act  against  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  others  to  her  sway. 

LOREDANO. 

The  Romans  (and  we  ape  them)  gave  a  crown 

To  him  who  took  a  city ;  and  they  gave 

A  crown  to  him  who  saved  a  citizen 

In  battle :  the  rewards  are  equal.     Now, 

If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 

By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  citizens 

Destroy'd  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  account 

Were  fearfully  against  him,  although  narrowed 

To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  him 

And  my  dead  father. 

BARBARIGO. 

Are  you  then  thus  fix'd? 

LOREDANO. 

Why,  what  should  change  me? 
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BARBARIGO. 

That  which  changes  me: 
But  vou,  I  know,  are  raarble  to  retain 
A  i'eud.     Cut  when  all  is  accomplish'd,  when 
The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded. 
His  sons  all  dead,  his  family  depressed, 
And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep? 

LOREDANO. 

More  soundly. 

BARBARIGO. 

That 's  an  error,  and  you  11  find  it 
Ere  you  sleep  with  your  lathers. 

LOREDANO. 

They  sleep  not 
[n  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foscari  fills  his.     Each  night  I  see  them 
Stalk  frowning  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  towards 
The  ducal  palace,  marshal  me  to  vengeance. 

BARBARIGO. 

Fancy  s  distemperature !    There  is  no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fantastical  than  hate ; 
iSot  even  its  opposite,  love,  so  peoples  air 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart 

Enter  an  Officer. 
LOREDANO. 

Where  go  you,  sirrah? 

OFFICER. 

By  the  ducal  order 
To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  late  Foscari's  interment. 
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BARBARIGO. 

Their 
Vault  has  been  often  open'd  of  late  years. 

LOREDANO. 

'T  will  be  full  soon,  and  may  be  closed  for  ever. 

OFFICER. 

May  I  pass  on? 

LOREDANO. 

You  may. 

BARBARIGO. 

How  bears  the  Doge 
This  last  calamity?  „ 

OFFICER.  ,^5^^^ 

With  desperate  firmness. 
In  presence  of  another  he  says  little, 
But  I  perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then ; 
And  once  or  twice  I  heard  him,  from  the  adjoining 
Apartment,  mutter  forth  the  words — «  My  son ! » 
Scarce  audibly.     I  must  proceed. 

(Exit  OFficer. 
BARBARIGO. 

This  Stroke 
Will  move  all  Venice  in  his  favour. 

LOREDANO. 

Right!       >^_ 
We  must  be  speedy  :  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  Council's  resolution. 

BARBARIGO. 

I  protest 
Against  it  at  this  moment. 
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LOREDANO. 

As  you  please — 
I  11  take  their  voices  on  it  nevertheless, 
And  see  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or  mine. 

(Exeunt  BARBARIGO  and  LOREDANO. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— THE  DOGE'S  APARTMENT. 

The  DOGE   and  Attendants. 
ATTENDANT. 

My  lord,  the  deputation  is  in  waiting; 
But  add,  that  if  another  hour  would  better 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 

DOGE. 

To  me  aU  hours  are  like^     Let  them  approach. 

(Exit  Attendants. 
AN   OFFICER. 

Prince!  I  have  done  your  bidding. 

DOGE. 

What  command? 

OFFICER. 

A  melancholy  one — to  call  the  attendance 
Of 

DOGE. 

True — true — true :  I  crave  your  pardon.      I 
Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and 
Wax  very  old — old  almost  as  my  years. 

VOL.  V.  7 
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Till  now  I  fought  them  off,  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me. 

Enter    the    Deputation,    consisting    of   six   of   tlie   Signory,    and    tlie    Chief    of 
the   Ten. 

Noble  men,  your  pleasure! 

CHIEF   OF  THE  TEN. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Council  doth  condole 
With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

DOGE. 

No  more — no  more  of  that. 

CHIEF  OF   THE  TEN. 

Will  not  the  Duke 
Accept  tlie  homage  of  respect? 

DOGE. 

I  do 
Accept  it  as  \  is  given — proceed. 

CHIEF   OF   THE  TEN. 

The  «Ten,» 
With  a  selected  Giunta  from  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best  born  patricians, 
Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  o'erwhelming  cares 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 
Your  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country, 
Have  judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence. 
Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this) 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring. 
Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably ; 
And  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful,  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
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A*n  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a  sovereign  s  retreat. 

DOGE. 

Did  I  hear  rightly  ? 

CHIEF  OF   THE  TEN. 

Need  I  say  again? 

DOGE. 

No.     Have  you  done? 

CHIEF  OF   THE  TEN. 

I  have  spoken.     Twenty-four 
Hours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

DOGE. 

I  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

CHIEF   OF  THE  TEN. 

We 

Will  now  retire. 

DOGE. 

Stay !    Four-and-twenty  hours 
Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Speak ! 

DOGE. 

when  I  twice  before  reiterated 
My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me; 
And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  from  me  that  I  would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.      I  have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions,  which 
My  country  calfd  me  here  to  exercise, 
According  to  my  honour  and  my  conscience — 
I  cannot  break  my  oath. 

7. 
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CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Reduce  us  not 
To  the  alternative  of  a  decree, 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

DOGE. 

Providence 
Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  chasten  me ; 
But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  length 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been  the  country's. 
I  am  ready  to  lay  down  ray  life  for  her, 
As  I  have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life : 
But  for  my  dignity — I  hold  it  of 
The  whole  republic;  when  the  general  will 
Is  manifest,  then  you  shall  all  be  answerM. 

CHIEF   OF  THE  TEN. 

We  grieve  for  such  an  answer;  but  it  cannot 
Avail  you  aught. 

DOGE. 

I  can  submit  to  all  things. 
But  nothing  will  advance ;  no,  not  a  moment. 
What  you  decree — decree. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

With  this,  then,  must  we 
Return  to  those  who  sent  us  ? 

DOGE. 

You  have  heard  me. 

CHIEF  OF   THE  TEN. 

With  all  due  reverence  we  retire. 

(Exeunt  (lie  Deputation,  etc. 
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Enter  an  Attendant. 
ATTENDANT. 

My  lord, 
The  noble  Dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 

DOGE. 

My  time  is  hers. 

Enter  MARINA. 
MARINA. 

My  lord,  if  I  intrude — 
Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  alone? 

DOGE. 

Alone ! 
Alone,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.     But  we  will  bear  it. 

MARINA. 

We  will;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are, 
Endeavour Oh  my  husband! 

DOGE. 

Give  it  way ; 
I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

MARINA. 

He  might  have  lived, 
So  form'd  for  gentle  privacy  of  life, 
So  loving,  so  beloved;  the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  blest  and  blessing 
As  my  poor  Foscari?     Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 

DOGE, 

,  Or  a  pi  ince  s  son. 
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MARINA. 

Yes ;  all  things  which  conduce  to  other  men's 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition, 
By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  born, 
And 

DOGE. 

Soon  may  be  a  prince  no  longer. 

MARINA. 

How? 

DOGE. 

They  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  and  now  aim 
At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring. 
Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws ! 

MARINA. 

Oh  the  tyrants ! 
In  such  an  hour  too ! 

DOGE. 

'T  is  the  fittest  time : 
An  hour  ago  I  should  have  felt  it. 

MARINA. 

And 
Will  you  not  now  resent  it? — Oh  for  vengeance ! 
But  he,  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected, 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment, 
Cannot  assist  his  father. 

DOGE. 

Nor  should  do  so 
Against  his  country,  had  he  a  thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that 
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MARINA. 

They  tortured  from  him.     This 
May  be  pure  patriotism.      I  am  a  woman : 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.      I  loved  him — how  I  loved  him ! 
I  have  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  m  ould  have  shrunk  from  :  he  is  gone, 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him, 
Have  nought  to  give  but  tears !     But  could  I  compass 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs! — Well,  well; 
I  have  sons,  who  shall  be  men. 

DOGE. 

Your  grief  distracts  you. 

MARINA. 

I  thought  I  could  have  borne  it,  when  I  saw  him 
Bow'd  down  by  such  oppression;  yes,  I  thought 
That  I  would  rather  look  upon  his  corse 
Than  his  prolonged  captivity : — I  am  pimish'd 
For  that  thought  now.     Would  I  were  in  his  grave ! 

DOGE. 

I  must  look  on  him  once  more. 

MARINA. 

Come  with  me ! 

DOGE. 

Is  he 

MARINA. 

Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bier. 

DOGE. 

And  he  is  in  his  shroud? 

MARINA. 

Come,  come,  old  man ! 

(Kxeunt  the  DOGE  and  MARINA , 
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Enter  BARBAUIGO  and  LOREDANO. 
BAEBARIGO   (To  an  Attendant.) 

Where  is  tlie  Doge? 

ATTENDANT. 

This  instant  retired  hence 
With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son's  widow. 

LOREDANO. 

Where? 

ATTENDANT. 

To  the  chamber  where  the  body  lies. 

BARBARIGO. 

Let  us  return,  then. 

LOREDANO. 

You  forget,  you  cannot. 
We  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Giunta 
To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  in 
Their  office :  they  11  be  here  soon  after  us. 

BARBARIGO. 

And  will  they  press  their  answer  on  the  Doge  ? 

LOREDANO. 

T  was  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be  done  promptly. 
He  answer  d  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answer  d ; 
His  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for — what  would  he  more? 

BARBARIGO. 

Die  in  his  robes, 
He  could  not  have  lived  long ;  but  I  have  done 
My  best  to  save  his  honours,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 
Why  would  the  general  vote  compel  me  hither? 
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LOREDA^O. 

'T  was  fit  that  some  one  of  such  different  thoughts 
From  ours  should  be  a  witness,  lest  false  tongues 
Should  whisper  that  a  harsh  majority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

BARBARIGO. 

And  not  less,  I  must  needs  think,  for  the  sake 

Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  opposition, 

You  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  in 

Your  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 

A  very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating ; 

'T  is  thus  (although  a  secondary  object. 

Yet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes),  to  you 

I  owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  zealous. 

This  undesired  association  in 

Your  Giunta's  duties. 

LOREDANO. 

How ! — my  Giunta ! 

BARBARIGO. 

Vows! 
They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve 
Your  plans,  and  do  your  work.     Are  they  not  yours  ? 

LOREDAXO. 

You  talk  unwarily.      T  were  best  they  hear  not 
This  from  you. 

BARBARIGO. 

Oh !  they  '11  hear  as  much  one  day 
From  louder  tongues  than  mine ;  they  Ve  gone  beyond 
Even  their  exorbitance  of  power :  and  when 
This  happens  in  the  most  contemned  and  abject 
States,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it. 
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LOREDANO. 

You  talk  but  idly. 

BARBARIGO. 

That  remains  for  proof. 
Here  come  our  colleagues. 

Enter  the  Deputation  as  before. 
CHIEF   OF  THE  TEN. 

Is  the  Duke  aware 
We  seek  his  presence? 

ATTENDANT. 

He  shall  be  inform'd. 

(Exit  Attendant. 
BARBARIGO. 

The  Duke  is  with  his  son. 

CHIEF   OF   THE  TEN. 

If  it  be  so, 
We  will  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 
Let  us  return.     T  is  time  enough  to-morrow. 

LOREDANO  (Aside  to  BARBARIGO.) 

Now  the  rich  man's  hell-fire  upon  your  tongue 
Unquench'd,  unquenchable !  I  11  have  it  torn 
From  its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  blood,  for  this !     Sage  signors, 
I  pray  ye  be  not  hasty. 

(Aloud  to  the  others. 
BARBARIGO. 

But  be  human ! 

LOREDANO. 

See,  the  Duke  comes ! 
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Enter  the   DOGE. 
DOGE. 

I  have  obey'd  your  summons. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

We  come  once  more  to  urge  our  past  request. 

DOGE. 

And  I  to  answer. 

CHIEF   OF  THE  TEX. 

What? 

DOGE. 

My  only  answer. 
You  have  heard  it. 

CHIEF   OF  THE  TEN. 

Hear  joM  then  the  last  decree, 
Definitive  and  absolute ! 

DOGE. 

To  the  point — 
To  the  point!    I  know  of  old  the  forms  of  office, 
And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts — Go  on ! 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

You  are  no  longer  Doge ;  you  are  released 
From  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign; 
Your  ducal  robes  must  be  put  off;  but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mentioned  in  our  former  congress. 
Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  hence. 
Under  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
All  your  own  private  fortune. 

DOGE. 

That  last  clause, 
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I  am  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Your  answer,  Duke ! 

LOnKDANO. 

Your  answer,  Francis  I'oscari! 

DOGE. 

If  I  could  have  foresen  that  my  old  age 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  never  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  far  ungrateful,  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country ; 
But  this  life  having  been  so  many  years 
Not  useless  to  that  country,  I  would  fain 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 
But  the  decree  being  render  d,  I  obey. 

CHIEF   OF   THE  TEN. 

If  you  would  have  the  three  days  named  extended, 
We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight. 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

DOGE. 

jSot  eight  hours,  signor, 
Nor  even  eight  minutes. — There  's  the  ducal  ring, 

(Taking  off  liis  liny  aiul  cap. 

And  there  the  ducal  diadem.     And  so 
The  Adriatic  's  free  to  wed  another. 

CHIEF   OF  THK  TEN. 

Yet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 

DOOE. 

I  am  old,  sir. 
And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  mov«  betimes.     Methinks  I  see  amongst  you 
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A  face  I  know  not — Senator!  your  name, 
You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  of  the  Forty! 

MEMMO. 

Signer, 
I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo. 

DOGE. 

Ah! 
Your  father  was  my  friend. — But  sons  and  fathers! — 
What,  ho !  my  servants  there ! 

ATTENDANT. 

My  prince ! 

DOGE. 

No  prince — 
There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince! — 

(Pointiug  to  the  Ten's  Deputation.) 

Prepare 
To  part  from  hence  upon  the  instant. 

CHIEF   OF   THE  TEN. 

Why 
So  rashly?  't  will  give  scandal. 

DOGE. 

Answer  that; 

(To  tlie  Ten. 

It  is  your  province. — Sirs,  bestir  yourselves : 

(To  the  Servants. 

There  is  one  burthen  which  I  beg  you  bear 
With  care,  although  't  is  past  all  farther  harm — 
But  I  will  look  to  that  myself. 

BARBARIGO. 

He  means 
The  body  of  his  son. 
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My  daughter! 


DOGE. 

And  call  Marina, 


Entpr  MARINA. 


DOGE. 

Get  thee  ready,  we  must  mourn 

Elsewhere. 

MARINA. 

And  every  where. 

DOGE. 

True;  but  in  freedom, 
Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  great. 
Signors,  you  may  depart :  what  would  you  more? 
We  are  going  :  do  you  fear  that  we  shall  bear 
The  palace  with  us?     Its  old  walls,  ten  times 
As  old  as  I  am,  and  I  'm  very  old. 
Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they 
Could  tell  a  tale  \  but  I  invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upon  you !  else  they  would,  as  erst 
The  pillars  of  stone  Dagon's  temple  on 
The  Israelite  and  his  Philistine  foes. 
Such  power  I  do  believe  there  might  exist 
In  such  a  curse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 
As  you ;  but  I  curse  not.     Adieu,  good  signors ! 
May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present! 

LOREDANO. 

The  present  duke  is  Paschal  Malipiero. 

DOGE. 

Not  till  I  pass  the  threshold  of  these  doors. 
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LOREDANO. 

Saint  Mark's  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

DOGE. 

Earth  and  heaven ! 
Ye  will  reverberate  this  peal ;  and  I 
Live  to  hear  this ! — the  first  Doge  who  e  er  heard 
Such  sound  for  his  successor !     Happier  he, 
My  attainted  predecessor,  stern  Faliero — 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

LOREDANO. 

What! 
Do  you  regret  a  traitor? 

DOGE. 

No — I  merely 
Envy  the  dead. 

CHIEF   OF   THE   TEN. 

My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state's  palace,  at  die  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  towards 
The  landing-place  of  the  canal. 

DOGE. 

No.     I 
Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I  mounted 
To  sovereignty — the  Giant's  Stairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  services  have  call'd  me  up  those  steps, 
The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 
Thoe  five-and-thirty  years  ago  was  I 
Install'd,  and  traversed  these  same  halls  from  which 
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I  never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 

A  corse — -a  corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  for  them — 

But  not  pushed  hence  by  fellow  citizens. 

But,  come ;  my  son  and  I  vs^ill  go  together — 

He  to  his  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 

CHIEF   OF   THE  TEN. 

What  thus  in  public? 

DOGE. 

[  was  publicly 
Elected,  and  so  will  I  be  deposed. 
Marina,  art  thou  willing? 

MARINA. 

Here  s  my  arm  1 

DOGE. 

And  here  my  staff:  thus  propp'd  will  I  go  forth. 

CHIEF   OF   THE  TEN. 

It  must  not  be — the  people  will  perceive  it. 

DOGE. 

The  people ! — There 's  no  people,  you  well  know  it, 
[Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 

I  There  is  a  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks 
May  shame  you;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse  you, 
Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

CHIEF   OF   THE  TEN. 

You  speak  in  passion. 
Else 

DOGE. 

You  have  reason.     I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  w^ont :  it  is  a  foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you, 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach 
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A  dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 

Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  will. 

Farewell,  sirs ! 

BARBARIGO. 

You  shall  not  depart  without 
An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 
We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect. 
The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.     Say! 
My  brethren,  will  we  not? 

DIFFERENT  VOICES. 

Ay!-Ay! 

DOGE. 

You  shall  hot 
Stir — in  my  train,  at  least.      I  enter  d  here 
As  sovereign — I  go  out  as  citizen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  as  citizen. 
All  these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  insults, 
Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more, 
Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 
Pomp  is  for  princes — I  am  none ! — That 's  false, 
I  aw?,  but  only  to  these  gates. — Ah ! 

LOHEDANO. 

Hark! 

(the  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  tolls. 
BARBARIGO. 

The  bell! 

CHIEF   OF  THE  TEN. 

Saint  Mark's,  which  tolls  for  the  election 
Of  Malipiero. 

DOGE. 

Well  I  recognize 
VOL.  V.  8 
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The  sound !     1  heard  it  once,  but  once  before, 
And  that  is  five-and-thirty  years  ayo; 
Even  then  I  was  not  young. 

BARBARIGO. 

Sit  down,  ray  lord ! 
You  tremble. 

DOGE. 

'T  is  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy! 
My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

BARBARIGO. 

I  pray  you  sit. 

DOGE. 

No;  my  seat  here  has  been  a  throne  till  now. 
Marina,  let  us  go. 

MARINA. 

Most  readily. 

DOGE   (Walks  a  few  steps,  then  stops.) 

I  feel  athirst — will  no  one  bring  me  hero 
A  cup  of  water? 

BARBARIGO. 

I 

MARINA. 
And  I 


LOREDANO. 

And  I- 


I       (The  DOGE  takes  a  goblet  from  tlie  hand  of  LOREDANO. 
DOGE. 

I  take  joi«'5,  Loredano,  from  the  hand 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

LOREDANO. 

Why  so? 
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DOGE. 

'T  is  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  has 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  ol"  venom  touches  it. 
You  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

LOREDANO. 

Well,  sir! 

DOGE. 

Then  it  is  false,  or  you  are  true. 
For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither;  t  is 
An  idle  legend. 

MARINA. 

You  talk  wildly,  and 
Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart.     Ah !  now  you  look  as  look'd  my  husband ! 

BARRARIGO. 

He  sinks! — support  him ! — quick,  a  chair — support  him ! 

DOGE. 

The  bell  tolls  on ! — let  s  hence — my  brain  \s  on  fire! 

BARRARIGO. 

1  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us ! 

DOGE. 

No! 
A  sovereign  should  die  standing.     My  poor  boy! 
Off  with  your  arms ! — Tliat  bell! 

(The  DOGE  drops  down  and  dies. 
MARINA. 

My  God!  my  God! 

BARRARIGO  (To  LOREDANO.) 

Behold !  your  work  s  completed! 

8. 
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CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Is  there  then 
No  aid?     Call  in  assistance ! 

ATTENDANT. 

'T  is  all  over. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TKN. 

If  it  be  so,  at  least  his  obsequies 

Shall  be  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation, 

His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 

Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 

To  do  himself  and  them  full  justice.     Brethreu, 

Say,  shall  it  not  be  so? 

BARBAUIGO. 

He  has  not  had 
The  misery  to  die  a  subject  where 
He  reign'd  :  then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  piincely. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

We  are  agreed  then? 

All,    except   EOREOANO,   answer 

Yes. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Heaven's  peace  be  with  him ! 

MARINA. 

Signers,  your  pardon  :  this  is  mockery. 

Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 

A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul, 

(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire, 

And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  glory) 

You  banishVl  from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 

lYoin  his  high  place,  with  such  relentless  coldness; 
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And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honours, 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  signors, 
Purpose,  with  idle  and  superfluous  pomp. 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 
A  princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach, 
And  not  his  honour. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Our  pnrposes  so  readily. 

M/?R1NA. 

I  know  it, 
As  far  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 
I  thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  exenjou, 
Though  (some,  no  doubt)  consigned  to  powers  which  may 
Resemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 
Leave  him  to  me ;  you  would  have  done  so  for 
His  dregs  of  life,  which  you  have  kindly  shortened: 
It  is  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 
A  dreary  comfort  in  mv  desolation. 
Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead, 
And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Do  you 
Pretend  still  to  this  office? 

MARINA. 

I  do,  signor. 
Though  his  possessions  have  been  all  consumed 
In  the  state's  service,  I  have  still  my  dowry, 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites. 
And  those  of 

(she  stops  witli  ugitatiou. 
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CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 

MARINA. 

Ay,  they  are  fatherless,  I  thank  you. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

We 
Cannot  comply  with  your  request.     His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pomp,  and  followed 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  clad 
As  Doge,  but  simply  as  a  senator. 

MAHINA. 

I  have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have  interr  d 

Their  victims;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour, 

Of  so  much  splendour  in  hypocrisy 

O'er  those  they  slew.      I  Ve  heard  of  widows'  tears — 

Alas !  I  have  shed  some — always  thanks  to  you ! 

I  ve  heard  of  heirs  in  sables — you  have  left  none 

To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 

Of  such.     Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done !  as  one  day, 

I  trust,  Heaven's  will  be  done  too! 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Know  you,  lady, 
To  whom  ye  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech? 

MARINA. 

I  know  the  former  better  than  yourselves; 
The  latter — like  yourselves;  and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals? 

BARBARIGO. 

Heed  not  her  rash  words ;, 
Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

We  will  not  note  them  down. 
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BARBARIGO  (Turning  to  LOREDANO,  who  is  writing  upon  his  tablets.) 

What  art  thou  writing, 
With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets? 

LOREDANO  (Pointing  to  the  DOGEs  body.) 

That  he  has  paid  me !  4 

CHIEF   OF   THE  TEN. 

What  debt  did  he  owe  you? 

LOREDANO. 

A  long  and  just  one;  Nature's  debt  and  inine. 

(Curtain  falls. 
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Note  I,  page  Sg,  line  14. 

Of  that  malady  etc. 
The  calenture. 

Note  2,  page  Sg,  line  19. 

That  melody,  etc. 
Alluding  to  the  Swiss  air  and  its  effects. 

Note  3,  page  92,  line  27. 

"There  often  has  been  question  about  yon.  ■> 
An  historical  fart. 

Note  4,  page  1 19,  line  5. 

L' ha  pagata?     An  historical  fact.      See  the  History  of  Venice,  by 
P.  Daru,  page  4'  '•)  '^o^-  !"• 


APPENDIX. 


Ext  rait  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Hepubiique  de  Venise,  par  P.  Daru, 
de  CAcadeniie  Francaise.     Tome  II. 


Depcis  trente  aus,  la  repuLlique  n'avait  pas  depose  Jes  armes.  Elle 
avail  acquis  les  provinces  de  Brescia,  de  Bergaine,  de  Creme,  et  la 
principaute  de  Ravenne. 

Mais  ces  guerres  coiitiiuielles  f'aisaient  beaucoiip  de  malheureux  et 
de  mecontents.  Le  Dojje  Francois  Foscari,  a  qui  on  ne  pouvait  par- 
donner  d'en  avoir  ete  le  promoteur,  maiiifesta  une  seconde  fois, 
en  1442 :  et  probablement  avec  plus  de  sincerite  que  la  premiere,  I'in- 
tention  d'abdiquer  sa  dignite.  Le  conseil  s'y  refusa  encore.  On  avait 
exige  de  lui  le  serment  de  ne  plus  quitter  le  dogat.  II  etait  deja  avance 
dans  la  vieillesse,  conservant  cepeiidant  beaucoup  de  force  de  tete  et 
de  caractere,  et  jouissant  de  la  gloire  d'avoir  vu  la  re'publique  etendre 
au  loin  les  lintites  de  ses  domaines  pendant  son  administration. 

Au  milieu  de  ses  prosperitcs,  de  grands  cbagrins  vinrent  mettre  a 
I'epreuve  la  ferniete  de  son  anie. 

Son  fils,  Jacques  Foscari,  fut  accuse,  en  i44^i  d'avoir  recu  des 
presents  de  quelques  princes  ou  seigneurs  ctrangers,  notamment,  di- 
sait-on,  du  due  de  Milan,  Philippe  Visconti.  C'etait  non  seulement  une 
bassesse,  niais  une  infraction  des  lois  positives  de  la  republique. 

Le  Conseil  des  Dix  traita  cette  affaire  comme  s'il  se  fut  agi  d'un  de- 
lit  cominis  par  un  particulier  obscur.  L'accuse  fut  amend  devant  ses 
juges,  devant  le  Doge,  qui  ne  crut  pas  pouvoir  s'abstenir  de  pre'sider 
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le  Iribiiiial.  L;i,  il  fut  iiiteirogd,  appliquu  a  la  qiioslion,'  declare  cou- 
pable^  et  il  entendit,  de  la  bouclie  de  son  peie,  I'ariet  qui  le  condam- 
nait  a  uii  baiinissiement  perpetuel,  et  le  relc^Tuait  a  Naples  doRomanie, 
pour  y  fiiiir  scs  jours. 

Kmbarqiie  sur  une  {^alere  j)Our  se  rendre  an  lieu  de  son  exil,  il  toinba 
malade  a  Trieste.  Les  sollicitations  du  Doge  obtinrent,  noii  sans  difK- 
culte,  qu'on  lui  assignat  une  autre  residence.  Enfin  le  Conseil  des  Dix 
lui  permit  de  se  retirer  a  Trevise,  en  lui  iuiposant  I'obligation  d'y  re.s- 
ter  sous  peine  de  mort,  et  de  se  presenter  tons  les  jours  devant  le 
gouverneur. 

11  y  etait  depuis  einq  ans,  lorsqu'un  des  chefs  du  Conseil  des  Di.\  tut 
assassine.  Les  soupcons  se  porterent  sur  lui:  un  de  ses  doniestiijues, 
qu'on  avait  vu  a  Venise,  fut  arrete  et  subit  la  torture.  Les  bourrcaux  ne 
parent  lui  arracher  aucun  aveu.  Ce  terrible  tribunal  se  fit  aniener  le 
maitre,  le  souniit  aux  memes  epreuves;  il  resista  a  tous  les  tourments, 
ne  ccssant  d'attester  son  innocence,'  mais  on  ne  vit  dans  cette  con- 
stance  que  lie  I'obstination ;  de  ce  qu'il  taisait  le  fait,  on  condut  que 
cc  fait  existait;  on  attribua  sa  ferniete  a  la  magie,  et  on  le  relegua  a 
la  Canee.  De  cette  terre  lointaine,  le  banni,  digne  alors  de  tjuelque 
pitic,  ne  cessait  dV'crire  a  son  pcre,  a  ses  amis,  pour  obtenir  quelque 

'  E  datagli  la  corda  per  averc  da  lui  la  verita;  chiamato  il  consiglio  de  dieci 
coUa  giiiiita,  iiel  quale  fii  niesser  lo  Doge,  (h  sentenziato.  Maiun  Sanuto, 
yite  de'  Duclii,  F.  Foscati. 

'  E  tu  loruientato  ne  niai  coufessi)  cosa  aleiina,  pure  parve  al  consiglio  de' 
(lieei  di  coiifinarlo  in  vila  alia  Canea  {Ibiil.)  Void  le  texte  du  jiigcment :  "Cum 
Jacobus  Foscari  per  occasioneni  percussionis  et  mortis  Hermolai  Donali  fiiit 
relenius  el  examinaius,  et  propter  significaiiones,  lestificationes,  et  scripturas 
qua;  liabeutur  contra  eum,  clare  apparel  ipsum  esse  reum  crimiuis  prx'dicti, 
sed  propter  incantationes  et  verba  qu:e  sibi  reperla  sunt,  de  quibus  existit 
iudiciia  manifesla,  videlur  propter  obslinalam  menlem  snam,  non  esse  possi- 
bile  extrahere  ab  ipso  illam  veriiatem,  qua;  clara  est  per  scripturas  et  per  lesti- 
ficationes,  quoniam   in    fune  aliquam   nee  vocem,  nee  gemitum,    sed  solum 

intra  denies  voces  ipse  videlur  el  audilur  infra  se  loc(ui,  etc Tanien  non 

est  slandum  in  isiis  terminis,  propter  honorem  stai'ts  nostri  et  pro  multis  res- 
peclibus,  pra;serlim  quod  regimen  nostrum  occupaUir  in  hac  re  et  qui  inter- 
dictum  est  amplius  progredere  :  vadil  pars  quod  dictus  Jacobus  Foscari,  prop- 
ter ea  qua;  habentur  de  illo,  mitlalur  iu  conHuium  in  civilate  GanejE, »  etc. 
Notice  sur  le  proces  dc  Jacques  Foscari,  dans  un  volume  iiililule  :  «  Ilaccolta  di 
memorie  sloriche  e  anncdole  per  formar  la  Storia  dell'  eccellenlissimo  consiglio 
di  X  della  sua  prima  instiluzioue  sino  a'  gioriii  nostri,  con  le  diverse  variazioni 
c  riforme  nelle  varic  epoche  successe.  Archives  tic  Venise. 
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adoucissement  a  sa  deportation.  JN'obtenant  rien,  et  sachant  que  Ja  ter- 
reur  qu'inspirait  le  Cbnseil  des  Dix  ne  lui  permettait  pas  d'esperer  de 
trouver  dans  Venise  une  seule  voix  qui  s'elevat  en  sa  faveur,  il  fit  une 
leltre  pour  le  nouveau  due  de  Milan,  par  laquelle,  au  nom  des  bons 
offices  que  Sforce  avait  ret-us  du  chef  de  la  republique,  il  implorait 
son  intervention  en  faveur  d'un  innocent,  du  fils  du  Doge. 

Cette  lettre,  selon  quelques  historiens,  fut  confiee  a  un  marchand, 
qui  avait  proinis  de  la  faire  parvenir  au  Due,  mais  qui,  trop  averti  do 
re  qu'il  avait  a  craindre  en  se  rendant  I'intermediaire  d'une  pareille 
correspondance,  se  hata,  en  debarquant  a  Venise,  de  la  remetire  au 
chef  du  tribunal.  Une  autre  version,  qui  parait  plus  sure,  rapporte 
(|ue  la  lettre  fut  surprise  par  un  espion,  attache  aux  pas  de  I'exile.' 

Ce  fut  un  nouveau  delit  dont  on  eut  a  punir  Jacques  Foscari.  Re- 
clainer  la  protection  d'un  prince  etranger  etait  un  crime,  dans  un  su- 
jet  de  la  republique.  Une  galere  partit  sur-le-champ  pour  I'amener 
dans  les  prisons  de  Venise.  A  son  arrivee  il  fut  soumis  a  I'estrapade.' 
Cetait  une  singuliere  destinee,  pour  le  citoyen  d'une  republique  et 
pour  le  fils  d'un  prince,  d  etre  trois  fois  dans  sa  vie  applique  a  la  ques- 
tion. Cette  fois  la  torture  e'tait  d'autant  plus  odieuse,  qu'elle  n'avait 
point  d'objet,  le  fait  qu'on  avait  a  lui  reprocher  etant  incontestable. 

Quand  on  demanda  a  I'accuse,  dans  les  intervalles  que  les  bour- 
reanx  Itii  accordaient,  pourquoi  il  avait  e'crit  la  lettre  qu'on  lui  pro- 
duisait,  il  repondit  que  c'etait  precisement  parcequ'il  ne  doutait  pas 
qu'elle  ne  tombat  entre  les  mains  du  tribunal,  que  toute  autre  voie 
lui  avait  etc  ferme'e  pour  faire  parvenir  ses  re'clamations,  qu'il  s'atten- 
dait  bien  qu'on  le  ferait  amener  a  Venise;  mais  qu'il  avait  tout  ris<jue 
pour  avoir  la  consolation  de  voir  sa  femme,  son  pere,  et  sa  mere  en- 
core une  fois. 

Sur  cette  naive  de'ciaration,  on  confirma  sa  sentence  d'exil ;  mais 
on  I'agrava,  en  y  ajoutant  qu'il  serait  retenu  en  prison  pendant  un 
an.  Cette  rigueur,  dont  on  usait  envers  un  malbeureux,  etait  sans 
doute  odieuse;  mais  cette  politique,  qui  defendait  a  tous  les  citoyens 
de  faire  intervenir  les  etrangers  dans  les  affaires  interieures  de  la  re- 
publique, etait  sage.  Elle  e'tait  chez  eux  une  maxime  de  gouverne- 
ment  et  une  maxime  inflexible.  L'historien  Paul  Morosini^   a   conte 


'  La  notice  citee  ci-dessus,  qui  rapporlc  les  acies  de  cette  procedure. 
'  Ebbe  prima  per  sapere  la  verita  trenta  squassi  di  corda.     Marin  .Saniito, 
Vite  de'  Diiclii,  F.  Foscnii. 

^  Hisloria  di  Venezia,  lib.  I'.i. 
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que  I'empereur  Frederic  III,  pendant  qu'il  etait  I'hote  des  Venitiens, 
demanda,  comnie  une  faveur  particidiere,  I'admission  dun  citoyen 
dans  le  fjrnnd  conseil,  et  la  grace  d'un  ancien  [jouverneur  de  Candie, 
{jendre  du  Doge  et  banni  pour  sa  mauvaise  administration,  sans  pou- 
voir  obtenir  ni  Tune  ni  I'autre. 

Cependant,  on  ne  put  refuser  au  condamne  la  permission  de  voir 
sa  t'einme,  ses  enfants,  ses  parents,  qu'il  allait  quitter  pour  toujours. 
Cette  derniere  entrevue  nieme  fut  acconipagnee  de  cruautc,  ])ar  la 
severe  circonspection  qui  retenait  les  epanchements  de  la  douleur  pa- 
ternelle  et  conjugale.  Ce  ne  fut  point  dans  I'interieur  de  leur  apparte- 
ment,  ce  fut  dans  une  des  grandes  salles  dii  palais,  qu'une  femme, 
accompagnee  de  ses  quatre  tils,  vint  faire  les  derniers  adieux  a  son 
niari,  qu'un  pere  oetogcnaire  et  la  Dogaresse  acoablee  d'intirmites, 
jouirent  un  moment  de  la  trisie  consolation  de  meler  leurs  larmes  a 
cellos  de  leur  exile.  II  se  jeta  a  leurs genoux ,  en  leur  tendant  des  mains 
disloquees  par  la  torture,  pour  les  supplier  de  solliciter  quelque  adou- 
cissement  a  la  sentence  qui  venait  d'etre  prononcee  contre  lui.  Son  pere 
eut  le  courage  de  lui  re'jiondre:  «Non,  nion  fils,  respectez  votre  arret, 
et  obe'issez  sans  murmure  a  la  seigiieurie. '  »  Aces  mots  il  se  separa 
de  I'infortunc,  qui  fut  sur-le-chanip  end)arqup'  pour  Candie. 

L'antiquitc  vit  avec  autant  d'horreur  que  d'adniiration  un  pere  con- 
damuant  ses  fils  evidemment  roupables.  Ella  hesita  pour  qualifier  de 
verlu  sublime  on  de  ferocite  cet  effort  qui  parait  au-dessus  de  la  na- 
ture huniaine;"  mais  ici,  on  la  premiure  faute  u'etait  tju'uiie  faiblesse, 

'  Marin  SaQulo,  dans  sa  clironique  [File  de  Duclii)  se  sert  ici,  sans  en  avoir 
eii  I'intention,  dune  expression  assez  energique  :  "  II  Doge  era  vecchio  in  de- 
crepita  ela  e  caniinava  con  una  mazzctta  :  E  quando  gli  andf)  parlogli  niolto 
coustantemente  die  parea  che  non  fosse  sue  figliuolo,  licet  fosse  figliuolo  unico, 
c  .lacopo  disse,  messer  padre,  vi  prego  clie  procuriate  per  nic,  accioccliA  io 
torni  a  casa  mia.  11  Doge  disse  :  Jacopo,  va  e  obbedisei  a  quello  che  vuole  la 
terra,  e  noncercar  piu  oltrc. » 

'■  '1  Cela  fut  un  acte  que  Ton  ne  scauroit  ny  suffisameni  louer,  ny  assez  I)las- 
mer  :  car,  on  c'estoit  une  excellence  de  vertu,  qui  rendoit  ainsi  son  ctciir  ini- 
jiassible,  ou  une  violence  de  passion  qui  le  reudoit  insensible,  dont  ne  I'une  ne 
I'auire  n'est  u'est  chose  petite,  ains  siu'passant  I'ordinaire  d'humaine  nature  cl 
tenant  ou  de  la  diviuitc  ou  de  la  bestialite.  Mais  il  est  plus  raisonnable  que 
Icjugement  des  hommes  s'accorde  a  sa  gloire,  que  la  foiblesse  des  jugeans  fasse 
de  croire  sa  verlu.  Mais  pour  lors  quand  il  se  fut  retire,  tout  le  monde  de- 
nioura  sur  la  place,  comme  transy  d'horreur  oi  de  frayeur,  par  un  long  temps 
sans  mot  dire,  pour  avoir  veil  ce  qui  avoit  i-ii'  faii.»  Plutahque,  VnlMus 
Piililicola. 
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ou  la  seconde  n'etait  pas  prouvt'e,  ou  la  troisieme  n'avait  rien  de  cri- 
rainel,  comment  concevoir  la  Constance  d'un  pere,  qui  voit  torturer 
trois  fois  son  fils  unique,  qui  I'entend  condamner  sans  preuves,  et  qui 
n'eclate  pas  en  plaintes;  qui  ne  I'aborde  que  pour  lui  montrer  un  vi- 
sape  plus  austere  qu'attendri,  et  qui,  au  moment  de  s'en  se'parer  pour 
jajnais,  lui  interdit  les  murmures  et  jusqu'a  I'esperance?  Comment  ex- 
pliquer  une  si  cruelle  circonspection,  si  ce  n'est  en  avouant,  a  notre 
home,  que  la  tyrannie  pent  obtenir  de  I'espece  humaine  les  memes 
efforts  que  la  vertu  ?  La  servitude  aurait-elle  son  heroisme  comme  la 
liberie? 

Quelque  temps  apres  ce  jugement,  on  decouvrit  le  veritable  auteur 
de  I'assassinat,  dont  Jacques  Foscari  portait  la  peine;  mais  il  n'etait 
plus  temps  de  reparer  cette  atroce  injustice,  le  malheureux  e'tait  raort 
dans  sa  prison. 

II  me  reste  a  raconter  la  suite  des  malheurs  du  pere.  L'histoire  les 
attribue  a  I'impatience  qu'avaient  ses  ennemis  et  ses  rivaux  de  voir  va- 
quer  sa  place.  Elle  accuse  formellement  Jacques  Loredan,  I'un  des 
chefs  du  Conseil  des  Dix,  de  s'etre  livre  contre  ce  vieillard  aux  conseils 
d'une  haine  here'ditaire,  et  qui  depuis  long-temps  divisait  leurs  mai- 
sons.'  • 

Francois  Foscari  avait  essaye  de  la  faire  cesser,  en  offrant  sa  fdle  a 
I'illustre  amiral  Pierre  Loredan,  pour  un  de  ses  fils.  L'alliance  avait  ete 
rejetee,  et  I'inimitie  des  deux  families  s'en  etait  accrue.  Dans  tons  les 
conseils,  dans  toutes  les  affaires,  le  Doge  trouvait  toujours  les  Lore- 
dan prets  a  combattre  ses  propositions  ou  ses  interets.  II  lui  echappa 
unjour  de  dire  qu'il  ne  se  croirait  reellement  prince,  que  lorsque  Pierre 
Loredan  aurait  cesse  de  vivre.  Get  amiral  mourut  quelque  temps  apres 
d'une  incommodite  assez  prompte  qu'on  ne  put  expliquer.  II  n'en  fal- 
lut  pas  davantage  aux  malveillants  pour  insinuer  que  Francois  Fos- 
cari, ay  ant  desire  cette  mort,  pouvait  bieii  I'avoir  hatee. 

Ces  bruits  s'accrediterent  encore  lorsqu'on  vit  aussi  perir  subite- 
ment  Marc  Loredan,  frere  de  Pierre,  et  cela  dans  le  moment  oii,  en 
sa  qualite  d'avogador,  il  instruisait  un  proces  contre  Andre  Donato, 
gendre  du  Doge,  accuse  de  peculat.  On  ecrivit  sur  la  tombe  de  I'ami- 
ral  qu'il  avait  cte  enleve  a  la  patrie  par  le  poison. 


'  Je  suis  principalement  dans  ce  recit  une  relation  manuscrite  de  la  depo- 
sition de  Francois  Foscari,  qui  est  dans  Ic  volume  intitule  :  Raccolta  di  nieniorie 
storiche  e  annedote,  per  formar  la  .Storia  dell'  eccellentissimo  Consif;lio  di  X. 
Archives  du  Vcnise. 
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II  n'y  avail  aucune  preuve,  aucun  indice  contre  Francois  Foscari, 
aucune  raison  menie  de  Ic  soupconner.  Quaiid  sa  vie  entiere  n'aurait 
pas  dementi  une  imputation  aussi  odieuse,  il  savaif  que  son  rang  ne 
lui  prometlait  ni  I'impunite  ni  meme  I'indulgence.  La  mort  tragique 
de  Tun  de  ses  predecesseurs  Ten  avertissait,  et  il  n' avail  que  irop 
d'exemples  domesliques  du  soin  que  le  Conseil  des  Dix  prenait  d'hu- 
milier  le  chef  de  la  republique. 

Cependant,  Jacques  Loredan,  fds  de  Pierre,  croyail  ou  feignait  de 
croire  avoir  a  venger  les  pertes  de  sa  famille.'  Dans  ses  livres  de 
comples  (car  il  faisail  le  commerce,  comme  a  celle  epoque  presque 
lous  les  palriciens),  il  avail  inscrit  de  sa  propre  main  le  Doge  au  nom- 
bre  de  ses  debileurs,  pour  la  mort,  y  clait-il  dit,  de  mon  pere  et  de 
mon  oncle.^  De  I'autre  cote  du  registre,  il  avail  laisse  une  page  en 
blanc,  pour  y  faire  mention  du  recouvrement  de  celte  deltc,  et  en 
effct ,  apres  la  pcrte  du  Doge,  il  ecrivit  sur  son  registre  :  il  me  I'a  payee, 
I' ha  pagata. 

Jacques  Loredan  fut  elu  niembre  du  Conseil  des  Dix,  en  devint  un 
des  trois  chefs,  et  se  promit  bien  de  profiler  de  cetfe  occasion  pour 
accomplir  la  vengeance  qu'il  me'ditait. 

Le  Doge,  en  sortant  de  la  terrible  epreuve  qu'il  venait  de  subir,  pen- 
dant le  proces  de  son  fils,  s'etait  retire  au  fond  de  son  palais,  inca- 
pable de  se  livrer  aux  affaires,  consume  de  chagrins,  accable  de  vieil- 
lesse,  il  ne  se  monlrait  plus  en  public,  ni  meme  dans  les  conseils. 
Cette  relraite,  si  facile  a  expliquer  dans  un  vieillard  octagenaire  si 
malheureux,  deplut  aux  decemvirs,  qui  voulurent  y  voir  un  murmure 
contre  leurs  arrets. 

Loredan  commenca  par  se  plaindre  devant  ses  coUegues  du  tort 
que  les  infirmiles  du  Doge,  son  absence  des  conseils,  apportaient  a 
I'expedition  des  affaires  ;  il  finit  par  hasarder,  el  reussil  a  faire  agreer 
la  proposition  de  le  deposer.  Ce  n'c'tait  pas  la  premiere  fois  que  "Venise 
avail  pour  prince  un  liomme  dans  la  caducite;  I'usage  el  les  lois  y 
avaient  pourvu ;  dans  ccs  circonstances  le  Doge  etail  supplee  par  le 
plus  ancien  du  conseil.  Ici,  cela  ne  suffisait  pas  aux  ennemis  de  Fos- 
cari. Pour  donner  plus  de  solennite  a  la  deliberation ,  le  Conseil  des  Dix 
demanda  une  adjonction  de  vingt-ciiiq  se'nateurs;  mais  comme  on  n'en 


'  Hasce  tamen  injurias  quamvis  imaginarias  iion  tarn  ad  animuni  revoca- 
verat  Jacobus  Lauredaniis  defunctorum  ncpos,  qiiam  in  abecedarium  vindic- 
tam  opportuna.      Palazzi  Fasti  Ducales. 

-  Ibid,  et  rHistoire  Vt-iiitieune  de  Vianolo. 
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«^noncait  pas  I'objet,  et  que  le  grand  conseil  etait  loin  de  le  soupcon- 
ner,  il  se  trouva  que  Marc  Foscari,  frere  du  Doge,  leur  fut  donne  pour 
I'un  des  adjoints.  Au  lieu  de  I'admettre  a  la  deliberation,  ou  de  re'cla- 
mer  contra  ce  choix ,  on  enferma  ce  senateur  dans  une  chambre  se- 
paree,  et  on  lui  Gt  jurer  de  ne  jamais  parler  de  cet(e  exclusion  qu'il 
eprouvait,  en  lui  declarant  qu'il  y  allait  de  sa  vie;  ce  qui  n'empecha 
pas  qu'on  inscrivit  son  nom  au  bas  du  decret  comme  s'il  y  eut  pris 
part. ' 

Quand  on  en  vint  a  la  de'liberation ,  Loredan  la  provoqua  en  ces 
termes: '  "Si  I'utilite  publique  doit  imposer  silence  a  tons  les  interets 
prives,  je  ne  doute  pas  que  nous  ne  prenions  aujourd'hui  une  mesure 
que  la  patiie  reclame,  que  nous  lui  devons.  Les  e'tats  ne  peuvent  se 
maintenir  dans  un  ordre  de  choses  immuable :  vous  n'avez  qu'a  voir 
comme  le  notre  est  change,  et  combien  il  le  serait  davantage  s'il  n'y 
avait  une  autorite  assez  ferme  pour  y  porter  remede.  J'ai  honte  de 
vous  faire  remarquer  la  confusion  qui  regne  dans  les  conseils,  le  des- 
ordre  des  deliberations,  I'encombrement  des  affaires,  et  la  legerete 
aveclaquelle  les  plus  importantes  sont  decidees;  la  licence  de  notre  jeu- 
nesse,  le  peu  d'assiduite  des  magistrals,  I'introduction  de  nouveautes 
dangereuses.  Quel  est  I'effet  de  ces  desordres?  de  compromettre  notre 
consideration.  Quelle  en  est  la  cause?  1' absence  d'un  chef  capable  de 
moderer  les  uns,  de  diriger  les  autres,  de  donner  I'exemple  a  tous,  et 
de  maintenir  la  force  des  lois. 

«  Ou  est  le  temps  oii  nos  decrets  etaient  aussit6t  executes  que  ren- 
dus?  oil  Francois  Carrare  se  trouvait  investi  dans  Padoue,  avant  de 
pouvoir  etre  seulement  informe  que  nous  voulions  lui  faire  la  guerre? 
nous  avons  vu  tout  le  contraire  dans  la  derniere  guerre  contre  le  due 
de  Milan.  Malheureuse  la  republique  qui  est  sans  chef! 

'•  Je  ne  vous  rappelle  pas  tous  ces  inconvenients  et  leurs  suites  d«'- 
plorables,  pour  vous  affliger,  pour  vous  effrayer,  mais  pour  vous  faire 
souvenir  que  vous  ^etes  les  maitres,  les  conservateurs  de  cet  etaf 
fonde  par  vos  peres,  et  de  la  liberte  que  nous  devons  a  leurs  travaux, 
a  leurs  institutions.  Ici,  le  raal  indique  le  remede.  Nous  n'avons  point 
de  chef,  il  nous  en  faut  un.  Notre  prince  est  notre  ouvrage,  nous 
avons  done  le  droit  de  juger  soa  merite  quand  il  s'agit  de  I'elire,  ot 

■  Il  faut  cependant  remarquer  que,  dans  la  notice  oil  Ton  raconte  ce  fait,  la 
dt^liberation  est  rapportee;  que  les  vingt-cinq  adjoints  y  sont  nonuucsj  el  que 
le  noni  de  Marc  Foscari  ne  s'y  trouve  pas. 

'  Cette  harangue  se  lit  dans  la  notice  citee  ci-dessus. 
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son  incapacite  quand  elle  se  manifeste.  J'ajouterai  que  le  peuple,  en- 
core bien  qu'il  n'ait  pas  le  droit  de  prononcer  sur  las  actions  de  ses 
maitres,  apprendra  ce  changement  avec  transport.  Cestla  Providence, 
je  n'en  doute  pas,  qui  lui  inspire  elle-meme  ces  dispositions,  pour 
vous  avertir  que  la  republique  reclame  cette  resolution,  et  que  le  sort 
de  I'etat  est  en  vos  mains.  » 

Ce  discours  n'eprouva  que  de  tiinides  contradictions;  cependant, 
la  deliberation  dura  huit  jours.  L'assemblee,  ne  se  jugeant  pas  aussi 
sure  de  I'approbation  universelle  que  I'orateur  voulait  le  lui  faire  croire , 
(lesirait  que  le  Doge  donnat  lui-meme  sa  demission.  II 1' avail  deja  pro- 
posee  deux  fois,  et  on  n' avail  pas  voulu  1' accepter. 

Aucune  loi  ne  portait  que  le  prince  fut  revocable :  il  elait  au 
contraire  a  vie;  et  les  exemples  qu'on  pouvait  citer  de  plusieurs  Doges 
deposes,  prouvaient  que  de]  telles  revolutions  avaienl  toujours  ete  le 
resultat  dun  mouvement  populaire. 

Mais  d'ailleurs,  si  le  Doge  pouvait  etre  depose,  ce  n' elait  pas  assure- 
raent  par  un  tribunal  compose  d'un  petit  nombre  de  membres,  insti- 
lue'  pour  punir  les  crimes,  et  nullement  investi  du  droit  de  revoquer 
<-e  que  le  corps  souverain  de  I'elat  avail  fait. 

Cependant,  le  tribunal  arreta  que  les  six  conseillers  dela  seigneurie, 
v.t  les  chefs  du  Conseil  des  Dix,  se  transporteraieut  auprcs  du  Doge 
pour  lui  signifier,  que  rexcellentissime  conseil  avail  juge  convenable 
iju'il  abdiquat  une  dignite,  dont  son  age  ne  lui  permettait  plus  de  rem- 
plir  les  fonctions.  On  lui  donnait  i5oo  ducats  d'or  pour  son  enlretien 
v.t  vingt-quatre  heures  pour  se  decider.' 

Foscari  repondit  sur-le-champ  avec  beaucoup  degravite,  que  deux 
lois  il  avail  voulu  se  de'mettre  de  sa  charge ;  qu'au  lieu  de  le  lui  per- 
metlre,  on  avail  exige  de  lui  le  serment  de  ne  plus  re'iterer  cette  de- 
mande;  que  la  Providence  avail  prolonge  ses  jours  pour  I'eprouver  et 
pour  I'affliger;  que  cependant  on  n'e'tail  pas  en  droit  de  reprocher  sa 
longue  vie  a  un  homme  qui  avail  employe  quatre-vingl-qualre  ans  au 
service  de  la  republique;  qu'il  elait  pret  encore  a  lui  sacrifier  sa  vie; 
mais  que,  pour  sa  dignite,  il  la  tenait  de  la  republique  entiere,  et  qu'il 
se  reservail  de  repondre  sur  ce  sujet,  quand  la  volonle  generale  se 
serail  k'galement  manifeslee. 

Le  lendemain,  a  I'heure  indiquee,  les  conseillers  el  les  chefs  des 
Dix  se  presenterenl.  II  ne  voulut  pas  leur  donner  d'autre  reponse.  Le 
conseil  s'assembla  sur-le-champ ,  lui  envoya  demander  encore  une  fois 

'  Ce  decret  est  rapporte  textuellement  dans  la  notice. 
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sa  resolution,  seance  tenante,  et,  la  reponse  ayant  ete  la  meme,  on 
prononca  que  le  Doge  etait  releve  de  son  serment  et  depose  de  sa  di- 
gnite,  on  lui  assignait  une  pension  de  i5oo  ducats  d'or,  en  lui  enjoi- 
gnant  de  sortir  du  palais  dans  huit  jours,  sous  peine  de  voir  tous  ses 
biens  confiscjues.' 

Le  lendemain,  ce  decret  fut  porte  auDoge,  et  ce  fut  Jacques  Lo- 
redan  qui  eut  la  cruelle  joie  de  le  lui  presenter.  II  repondit:  «  Si  j'avais 
pu  prevoir  que  ma  vieillesse  fiit  prejudiciable  a  I'etat,  le  chef  de  la 
republique  ne  se  serait  pas  montre  assez  ingrat  pour  preferer  sa  di-- 
gnite  a  la  patrie;  mais  cette  vie  lui  ayant  ete  utile  pendant  tant  d'an- 
nees,  je  voulais  lui  en  consacrer  jusqu'au  dernier  moment.  Le  decret 
est  rendu,  je  m'y  conformerai.  »  Apres  avoir  parle  aiusi.,  il  se  depouilla 
des  marques  de  sa  dignite,  remit  I'anneau  ducal  qui  fut  brise  en  sa 
presence,  et  des  le  jour  suivant  il  quitta  ce  palais,  qu'il  avait  habite 
pendant  trente-cinq  ans,  accompagne  de  son  frere,  de  ses  parents,  et 
de  ses  amis.  Un  secretaire,  qui  se  trouva  sur  le  perron,  I'invita  a  des- 
cendre  par  un  escalier  derobe,  afin  d'eviter  la  foule  du  peuple,  qui 
s' etait  rassemble  dans  les  cours,  mais  il  s'y  refusa,  disant  qu'il  voulait 
descendre  par  ou  il  etait  monte;  et  quand  il  fut  au  bas  de  I'escalier 
des  Geants,  il  se  retouma,  appuye  sur  sa  bequille,  vers  le  palais,  en 
proferant  ces  paroles:  « Mes  services  m'y  avaient  appele,  la  malice  de 
mes  ennemis  m'en  fait  sortir.  » 

La  foule  qui  s'ouvrait  sur  son  passage,  et  qui  avait  peut-etre  desire 
sa  mort,  etait  emue  de  respect  et  d'attendrissement.'  Rentre  dans  sa 
maison,  il  recommanda  a  sa  famille  d'oublier  les  injures  de  ses  enne- 
mis. Personne  dans  les  divers  corps  de  I'etat  ne  se  crut  en  droit  de  s'c- 
tonner  qu'un  prince  inamovible  eut  ete  de'pose  sans  qu'on  Jui  repro- 
chat  rien ;  que  I'etat  eut  perdu  son  chef,  a  I'insu  du  senat  et  du  corps 
souverain  lui-meme.  Le  peuple  seul  laissa  echapper  quelques  regrets: 
une  proclamation  du  Conseil  des  Dix  prescrivit  le  silence  le  plus  absolu 
sur  cette  affaire,  sous  peine  de  mort. 

Avant  de  donner  un  successeur  a  Francois  Foscari,  une  nouvelle 
loi  fut  rendue,  qui  defendait  au  Doge  d'ouvrir  et  de  lire,  autrement 
qu'en  presence  de  ses  conseillers,  les  depeches  des  ambassadeuvs  de  la 
republique,  et  les  lettres  des  princes  etrangers.' 

'  La  notice  rapporte  aussi  ce  decret. 

"  On  lit  dans  la  notice  ces  propres  mots  :  <■  Se  fosse  state  in  loro  poterc  volou- 
tieri  lo  avrebbero  restituito." 

^  Hist,  di  Venetia,  di  Paolo  Morosini,  lib.  il\. 
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Les  t'lecteurs  entrerent  au  conclave  et  nommcrent  au  dogat  Paschal 
Malipier,  le  3o  octobre  1^5'j.  La  cloche  do  Saint-Marc,  qui  annoncait 
a  Venise  son  nouveau  prince,  vint  frapper  I'oreille  de  Francois  Fos- 
cari;  cette  fois  sa  ferinete  rabandonua:  il  eprouva  un  tel  saisissement, 
qu'il  mourut  le  lendemain." 

La  republique  arreta  qu'on  lui  rendrait  les  memes  honneurs  fu- 
nebres  que  s'il  fut  mort  dans  I'exercice  de  sa  dignite ;  mais  lorsqu'on 
se  presenta  pour  eulever  ses  restes,  sa  veuve,  qui  de  son  nom  etait 
Marine  Nani,  di'clara  qii'elle  ne  le  souffrirait  point;  qu'on  ne  devait 
pas  trailer  en  prince  apres  sa  mort  celui  que  vivant  on  avait  depouille 
de  la  couronne;  et  que,  puisqu'il  avait  consume  ses  biens  au  service 
de  I'etat,  elle  saurait  consacrer  sa  dot  a  lui  faire  rendre  les  derniers 
honneurs."  On  ne  tint  aucun  compte  de  cette  resistance,  et  malgre  les 
protestations  de  I'ancienne  Dogaresse,  le  corps  fut  enleve,  revetu  des 
ornements  ducaux,  expose  en  public,  et  les  obseques  furent  celebrees 
avec  la  pompe  accoutumee.  Le  nouveau  Doge  assistaau  convoi  en  robe 
de  senateur. 

La  pitie  qu' avait  inspiree  le  raalbeur  de  ce  vieillard,  ne  fut  pas  tout- 
a-fait  sterile.  Un  an  apres,  on  osa  dire  que  le  Conseil  des  Dix  avait 
outrepasse  ses  pouvoirs,  et  il  lui  fut  defendu  par  une  loi  du  grand 
conseil  de  s'ingerer  a  I'avenir  de  juger  le  prince,  a  moins  que  ce  ne 
fut  pour  cause  de  felonie.' 

Un  acte  d'autorite  tel  que  la  deposition  d'un  Doge  inamovible  de  sa 
nature,  aurait  pu  exciter  un  soulevement  general,  ou  au  moins  occa- 
sioner  une  division  dans  une  republique  autrement  constituee  que 
Venise.  Mais  depuis  trois  ans,  il  existait  dans  celle-ci  une  magistra- 
ture,  ou  plutot  une  autorite,  devant  laquelle  tout  devait  se  taire. 

'  Hist,  di  Pietro  Justiniani,  lib.  8. 

*  Hist.  d'Egnatio,  liv.  6,  cap.  7. 

^  Ce  decret  est  du  aS  octobre,  i458.     La  notice  le  rapporte. 
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Extrait  de  PHistoire  des  Rcpubliques  Italiennes  du  rnoyen  age; 
par  J.  C.  L.  SiMONDE  de  Sismondi.  —  Tome  X. 

Le  Doge  de  Venise,  qui  avail  prevenu  par  ce  traite  une  guerre  nou 
moins  dangereuse  que  celle  qu'il  avait  terminee  presque  en  memp 
temps  par  le  traite  de  Lodi,  etait  alors  parvenu  a  une  extreme  vieil- 
lesse.  Francois  Foscari  occupait  cette  premiere  dignite  de  I'etat  des 
le  i5  avril  i423.  Quoiqu'il  fat  dtja  age  de  plus  de  cinquante  et  un  ans 
a  I'epoque  de  son  election,  il  e'tait  cependant  le  plus  jeune  des  qua- 
rante  et  un  electeurs.  Il  avait  eu  beaucoup  de  peine  a  parvenir  au  rang 
qu'il  convoitait,  et  son  election  avait  ete  conduite  avec  beaucoup  d'a- 
dresse.  Pendant  plusieurs  tours  de  scrutin  ses  amis  les  plus  zeles  s'l-- 
taient  abstenus  de  lui  donner  leur  suffrage,  pour  que  les  autres  ne  le 
considerassent  pas  comme  un  concurrent  redoutable. '  Le  Conseil  des 
Dix  craignait  son  credit  parnii  la  noblesse  pauvre,  parcequ'il  avait 
cherche  a  se  la  rendre  favorable ,  tandis  qu'il  etait  procurateur  de  Saint- 
Marc,  en  faisant  employer  plus  detrentemille  ducats  a  deter  des  jeunes 
lilies  de  bonne  maison,  ou  a  etablir  de  jeunes  gentilshommes.  On  crai- 
gnait encore  sa  nombreuse  familie,  car  alors  il  e'tait  pere  de  quatre 
enfants,  et  marie  de  nouveau ;  enfin  on  redoutaitson  ambition  et  son 
gout  pour  la  guerre.  L' opinion  que  ses  adversaires  s'etaient  formee  de 
lui,  fut  verifiee  par  les  evenements ;  pendant  trente-qualre  ans  que 
Foscari  fut  a  la  tete  de  la  republique,  elle  ne  cessa  point  de  combat- 
tre.  Si  les  hostilitcs  etaient  suspendues  durant  quelques  mois,  c'etait 
pour  recoramencer  bientot  avec  plus  de  vigueur.  Ce  fut  I't'poque  ou 
Venise  etendit  son  empire  sur  Brescia,  Bergame,  Eavenne  etCreme; 
ou  elle  fonda  sa  domination  de  Lombardie,  et  parut  sans  cesse  sur 
le  point  d'asservir  toute  cette  province.  Profond  ,  courageux,  inebran- 
lable,  Foscari  communiqua  aux  conseils  son  propre  caractere,  et  ses 

'  Marin  Sanuto,  Vite  de  Duclii  di  Venezia,  p.  967. 
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talents  lui  firent  obtenir  plus  d'influence  sur  la  republique  que  n'eii 
avaient  exerce  la  plupart  tie  ses  prcdecesseurs.  Mais  si  son  ambition 
avait  eu  pour  but  I'agrandissement  de  sa  famille,  elle  fut  cruellement 
trompee :  trois  de  ses  fils  moururent  dans  les  huit  annees  qui  suivirent 
son  election;  le  quatrieme,  Jacob,  par  lequel  la  maison  Foscari  s'est 
perpetuee,  fut  victiine  de  la  jalousie  du  Conseil  des  Dix,  et  empoi- 
sonna  par  ses  malheurs  les  jours  de  son  pere." 

En  effet,  le  Conseil  des  Dix,  redoublant  de  defiance  envers  le  chef 
de  I'etat,  lorsqu'il  le  voyait  plus  fort  par  ses  talents  et  sa  popularite, 
veillait  sans  cesse  sur  Foscari,  pour  le  punir  de  son  credit  et  de  sa 
{^loire.  Au  mois  de  fevrier  144^1  Michel  Bevilacqua,  Florentin,  exile 
a  Venise,  accusa  en  secret  Jacques  Foscari  aupres  des  inquisiteurs 
d'e'tat,  d'avoir  recu  du  due  Philippe  Visconti,  des  presents  d'argent  et 
de  joyaux,  par  les  mains  des  gens  de  sa  maison.  Telle  ctait  I'odieuse 
procedure  adoptee  a  Venise,  que,  sur  cette  accusation  secrete,  le  fils 
du  Doge,  du  repre'sentant  de  la  majeste  de  la  republique,  fut  mis  a  la 
torture.  On  lui  arracha  par  I'estrapade  I'aveu  des  charges  portees  contre 
lui;  il  fut  rele'gue  pour  le  reste  de  ses  jours  a  Napoli  de  Romanic,  avec 
obligation  de  se  presenter  chaque  matin  au  commandant  de  la  place." 
Cependant,  le  vaisseau  qui  le  portait  ayant  toucho  a  Trieste,  Jacob, 
grievement  malade  des  suites  de  la  torture,  et  plus  encore  de  I'humi- 
liation  qu'il  avait  eprouvee,  demanda  en  grace  au  Conseil  .des  Dix  de 
n'^tre  pas  envoye  plus  loin.  II  obtint  cette  faveur,  par  une  dehberation 
du  28  decembre  i446;  il  fut  rappele  a  Trevise,  et  il  eul  la  liberte 
d'habiter  tout  le  Trevisan  indifferemment.' 

II  vivait  en  paix  a  Trevise ;  et  la  Hlle  de  Leonard  Contarini ,  qu'il  avait 
epousee  le  10  fevrier  i44'i^tait  venue  le  joindre  dans  son  exil,lorsque, 
le  5  novembre  i45o,  Almoro  Donato,  chef  du  Conseil  des  Dix,  fut  as- 
sassine.  liCS  deux  autres  inquisiteurs  d'etat,  Triadano  Gritti  et  Antonio 
Venieri,  port^rent  leurs  soupcons  sur  Jacob  Foscari,  parcequ'un  do- 
mestique  a  lui,  nomme  Olivier,  avait  e'te  vu  ce  soir-la  meme  a  Venise, 
et  avait  des  premiers  donn^  la  nouvelle  de  cet  assassinat.  Olivier  fut 
mis  a  la  torture,  mais  il  nia  jusqu'a  la  fin,  avec  un  courage  inebran- 
labie,  le  crime  dont  on  I'accusait,  quoique  ses  juges  eussent  la  barbaric 
do  lui  faire  donner  jusqu'a  quatre-vingts  tours  d'estrapadc.  Cependant, 
comme  Jacob  Foscari  avait  de  puissants  motifs  d'inimitie  contre  le 

'  Marin  Sanuto,  p.  968. 
^  Ibid.  p.  968. 
i  Ibid.  p.  ii5;i 
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Conseil  ties  Dix  qui  I'avait  condamne,  et  qui  temoignait  de  la  haine 
au  Doge  son  pere,  on  essaya  de  mettre  a  son  tour  Jacob  a  la  tor- 
ture, et  Ton  prolongea  contre  lui  ces  affreux  tourments,  sans  reussir 
a  en  tirer  aucune  confession.  Malgre  sa  de'negation,  le  Conseil  des  Dix 
le  condamna  a  etre  transporte  a  la  Canee,  et  accorda  uiie  recompense 
a  son  delateur.  Mfiis  les  horribles  douleurs  que  Jacob  Foscari  avait 
e'prouvees ,  avaient  trouble  sa  raison;  ses  persecuteurs ,  touches  de  ce 
dernier  malheur,  permirent  qu'on  le  ramenat  a  Venise  le  26  mai  i45i . 
II  embrassa  son  pere,  il  puisa  dans  ses  exhortations  quelque  courage 
et  quelque  calme,  et  il  fut  reconduit  immediatement  a  la  Canee.'  Sur 
ces  entrefaites,  Nicolas  Erizzo,  homme  dcja  note  pour  un  precedent 
crime,  confessa,  en  mourant,  qvie  c'etait  lui  qui  avait  tue  Almoro 
Donato.^ 

Le  malheureux  Doge,  Francois  Foscari,  avait  deja  cherche  a  plu- 
sieurs  reprises ,  a  abdiquer  une  dignlte  si  funeste  a  lui-meme  et  a  sa 
famille.  II  lui  semblait  que,  redescendu  au  rang  de  simple  citoyen, 
comme  il  n'inspirerait  plus  de  crainte  ou  de  jalousie,  on  n'accablerait 
plus  son  fils  par  ces  effroyables  persecutions.  Abattu  par  la  mort  de 
ses  premiers  enfants,  il  avait  voulu,  des  le  26  juin  i433,  de'poser  une 
dignite,  durant  I'exercice  de  laquelle  sa  patrie  av^t  ete  tourmentee  par 
la  guerre,  par  la  peste,  et  par  des  malheurs  de  Tout  genre. ^  II  renou- 
vela  cette  proposition  apres  les  jugements  rendus  contre  son  fils  ;  mais 
le  Conseil  des  Dix  le  retenait  forccment  sur  le  trone,  comme  ilretenait 
son  fils  dans  les  fers. 

En  vain  Jacob  Foscari,  oblige  de  se  presenter  chaque  jour  an  gou- 
verneur  de  la  Canee,  reclamait  contre  I'injustice  de  sa  derniere  sen- 
tence, sur  laquelle  la  confession  d'Erizzo  ne  laissalt  plus  de  doutes. 
En  vain  il  demandait  grace  au  farouche  Conseil  des  Dix;  il  ne  pouvait 
obtenir  aucune  reponse.  Le  desir  de  revoir  son  pere  et  sa  mere,  arri- 
ves tons  deux  au  dernier  terme  de  la  vieillesse,  le  desir  de  revoir  une 
patrie  dont  la  cruaute  ne  meritait  pas  un  si  tendre  amour,  se  chan- 
gerent  en  lui  en  une  vraie  fureur.  Ne  pouvant  retourner  a  Venise  pour 
y  vivre  libre,  U  voulut  du  moins  y  aller  chercher  un  supplice.  Il  ecrivit 
au  due  de  Milan  a  la  fin  de  mai  i^56^  pour  implorer  sa  protection 
aupresdu  senat:  et  sachant  qu'une  telle  lettre  seraitconsideree  comme 
un  crime,  il  I'exposa  lui-meme  dans  un  lieu  oii  il  etait  sur  qu'elle  se- 

'  Marin  Sanuto,  p.  i  i38. — iVI.  Ant.  Sabellico,  Dcca  111,  L.  VI,  f.   187 
^  Ibift.  p.   I  iSg. 
•*  Ibid.  p.  loSa. 
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rait  saisie  par  les  espions  qui  I'cntouraient.  En  effet,  la  lettre  etaiit 
de'fere'e  au  Conseil  lies  Dix,  on  I'envoya  chercher  aussitot,  et  il  fut 
reconduit  a  Venise  le  19  jiiillet  i45G.' 

Jacob  Foscari  ne  nia  point  sa  lettre,  il  raconta  en  meme  temps  dans 
quel  but  il  I'avait  ecrite,  et  comiiient  il  I'avait  fait  tomber  entre  les 
mains  de  son  delateur.  Malgrc  ces  aveux,  Foscari  fut  remis  a  la  tor- 
ture, et  on  lui  donna  trente  tours  d'estrapade,  pour  voir  s'il  conlirme- 
rait  eftsuite  ses  depositions.  Quand  on  le  detacha  de  la  corde,  on  li; 
trouva  de'cliire  par  ces  borriljlcs  secousses.  Les  juges  permirent  alors 
a  son  pcre,  a  sa  mere,  a  sa  femme,  et  a  ses  fils,  d'aller  le  voir  dans  sa 
prison.  Le  vieux  Foscari,  appuye  sur  un  baton,  ne  se  traina  qu'avec 
peine  dans  la  chambre  o\i  son  fils  unique  etait  panse  de  ses  blessures. 
Ce  fils  demandait  encore  la  grace  de  mourir  dans  sa  niaison.  —  «  Rc- 
tourne  a  ton  exil,  mon  fils,  puisque  ta  patrie  I'ordonne,"  lui  dit  le 
Doge,  «  et  soumets-toi  a  sa  volontc.  »  Mais  en  rentrant  dans  son  pa- 
lais,  ce  malheureux  vieillard  s'e'vanouit,  epuise  par  la  violence  qu'il 
s'etait  faite.  Jacob  devait  encore  passer  une  annee  en  prison  a  la  Ca- 
nee,  avant  qu'on  lui  rendit  la  meme  liberie  limitce  a  laquelle  il  etait 
reduit  avant  cet  evenement;  mais  a  peine  fut-il  debarque  sur  celte 
terre  d'exil,  qu'il  y  mourut  de  douleur.- 

Des  lors,  et  pendant  quinze  mois ,  le  vieux  Doge,  accable  d'annees 
et  de  chagrins ,  ne  recouvra  plus  la  force  de  son  corps  ou  celle  de  son 
arae;  il  n'assistait  plus  a  aucun  des  conseils,  et  il  ne  pouvait  plus  rem- 
plir  aucune  des  fonctions  de  sa  dignite.  II  etait  entre  dans  sa  quatre- 
vingt-sixieme  annee,  et  si  le  Conseil  des  Dix  avait  ete  susceptible  de 
quelque  pitie,  il  aurait  attendu  en  silence  la  fin,  sans  doute  procliaine, 
d'une  carriere  marquee  par  tant  do  gloire  et  tant  de  malheurs.  Mais  le 
chef  du  Conseil  des  Dix  e'tait  alors  Jacques  Loredano,  fils  de  Marc, 
et  neveu  de  Pierre,  le  grand  amiral,  qui  toute  leur  vie  avaient  et(; 
les  ennemis  acharnes  du  vieux  Doge.  lis  avaient  transmis  leur  haine  a 
leurs  enfants,  et  cette  vieille  rancune  n'etait  pas  encore  satisfaite.^ 
A  I'instigation  de  Loredano,  Jerome  Barbarigo,  inquisitour  d'c'tat, 
proposa  au  Conseil  des  Dix,  au  mois  d'octobre  14^7,  de  soumettre 
Foscari  a  une  nouvelle  humiliation.  Des  que  ce  magistral  ne  pouvait 
plus  remplir  ses  fonctions,  Barbarigo  demanda  qu'on  nommat  un 
autre  Doge.  Le  conseil,  qui  avait  refuse  par  deux  fois  I'abdication  de 

'  Marin  Sanuto,  p.  iiGa. 

'  Marin  Sanuto,  p.  ii63. — Xavagiero  Stor.  Vcnez.  p.  1 1 18. 

*  Vettor  Sandi  Storia  civile  Veneziana,  P.  II,  L.  Vlll,  p.  71 5. — 7  17. 
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Foscari,  parceque  la  constitution  ne  pouvait  la  permettre,  hesita  avant 
de  se  mettre  en  contradiction  avec  ses  propres  decrets.  Les  discussions 
dans  le  conseil  et  la  junte  se  prolongerent  pendant  huit  jours ,  jusque 
fort  avant  dans  la  nuit.  Cependant,  on  fit  entrer  dans  rassembJe'e 
Marco  Foscari,  procurateur  de  Saint-Marc,  et  frere  du  Doge,  pour 
qu'il  fill  lie  par  le  redoutable  serment  du  secret,  et  qu'il  ne  put  arre- 
ter  les  menees  de  ses  ennemis.  Enfin,  le  conseil  se  rendit  aupres  ou* 
Doge,  et  lui  demanda  d'abdiquer  volontairement  un  emploi  qu'il  ne 
pouvait  plus  exercer.  «J'ai  jure,»  repondit  le  vieillard,  «de  remplir 
jusqu'a  nia  mort,  selon  mon  honneur  et  ma  conscience,  les  fonctions 
auxquelles  ma  patrie  m'a  appele.  Je  ne  puis  me  delier  moi-meme  de 
mon  serment;  qu'un  ordre  des  conseils  dispose  de  moi,  je  m'y  soumet- 
trai,  mais  je  ne  le  devancerai  pas.  »  Alors  une  nouvelle  deliberation 
du  conseil  delia  Francois  Foscari  de  son  serment  ducal,  lui  assura  une 
pension  de  deux  mille  ducats  pour  le  reste  de  sa  vie,  et  lui  ordonna 
d'e'vacuer  en  trois  jours  le  palais,  et  de  deposer  les  ornements  de  sa  di- 
gnite.  Le  Doge  ayant  remarque  parmi  les  conseillers  qui  lui  porterent 
cet  ordre,  un  chef  des  Quarante  qu'il  ne  connaissait  pas,  demanda 
son  nom:  «  Je  suis  le  fils  de  Marco  Memmo,  »  lui  dit  le  conseiller. — 
"Ah!  ton  pcre  etait  mon  ami,»  lui  dit  le  vieux  Doge  en  soupirant. 
11  donna  aussitol  des  ordres  pour  qu'on  transportat  ses  effets  dans  une 
maison  a  lui;  et  le  lendemain  23  octobre,  on  le  vit,  se  soutenant  a 
peine,  et  appuye  sur  son  vieux  Irere,  redescendre  ces  memes  escaliers 
sur  lesquels,  trente-quatre  ans  auparavant,  on  I'avait  vu  iiistalle  avec 
tant  de  pompe,  et  traverser  ces  memes  salles  ou  la  republique  avail 
recu  ses  serments.  Le  peuple  entier  parut  indigne  de  tant  de  durete 
exerce'e  conlre  un  vieiilard  qu'il  respectait  et  qu'il  aimait;  mais  le 
Conseil  des  Dix  fit  publier  une  defense  de  parler  de  cette  re'volution, 
sous  peine  d'etre  traduit  devant  les  inquisiteurs  d'etat.  Le  20  octobre, 
Pasqual  Malipieri,  procurateur  de  Saint-Marc,  fut  elu  pour  successeur 
de  Foscari;  celui-ci  n'eut  pas  neanmoins  I'humiliation  de  vivre  sujet, 
la  ou  il  avail  regne.  En  entendant  le  son  des  cloches,  qui  sonnaient  en 
actions  de  graces  pour  cette  election,  il  mourut  subitement  d'une  he- 
morragie  causee  par  une  veine  qui  s'e'clata  dans  sa  poitrine. ' 

'Marin  Sanuto,  File  de  Duchi  di  Venezia,  p.  1164. — Chronicon  Eugu- 
binum,  T.  XXI,  p.  992. — Christoforo  da  Soldo  Istoria  Bresciana,  T.  XXI, 
p.  891. — Navigero  Storio  Veneziana,  T.  XXII!,  p.  ii?.o.— M.  A.  Sabellico, 
Decalll,  L.  VIII,  f.  201. 
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"Le  Do{je,  bless^  <le  trouver  constamment  un  contradicteur  et  un 
censeur  si  amer  dans  son  frere,  lui  dit  un  jour  en  plein  conscil:  'Mes- 
sire  Augustin,  vous  faites  tout  voire  possible  pour  hater  ma  mort; 
vous  vous  flattezde  me  succeder,  mais,  si  les  autres  vous  connaissenl 
aussi  bien  que  je  vous  connais,  ils  n'auront  garde  de  vous  elire.'  La- 
dessus  il  se  leva,  emu  de  colere,  rentra  dans  son  appartement,  et 
mourut  quelques  jours  apres.  Ce  frere,  contra  lequel  il  s'etait  em- 
porte,  fut  precisement  le  successeur  qu'on  lui  donna.  C'etait  un  me- 
rite  dont  on  aimait  a  tenir  compte,  sur-tout  a  un  parent,  de  s'etre 
mis  en  opposition  avec  le  chef  de  la  republique.'  »  Daru,  Histoire  de 
f^enisc,  vol.  II,  sec.  xi,  p.  533. 

<  The  Venetians  appear  to  have  had  a  particular  turn  for  breaking  the 
hearts  of  their  Doges  :  the  above  is  anotlier  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  Doge 
Marco  Barbarigo ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Agoslino  Barbarigo,  whose 
chief  merit  is  above-mentioned. 
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In  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon  «Italy,»  I  per- 
ceive the  expression  of  «  Rome  of  the  Ocean  »  applied  to  Venice.  Th<? 
same  phrase  occurs  in  the  "Two  Foscari.n  My  publisher  can  vouch 
for  me  that  the  tragedy  was  writtenand  sent  to  England  some  time  be- 
fore I  had  seen  Lady  Morgan's  work,  which  I  on  lyreceived  on  the  i6th 
of  August.  I  hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to  yield 
the  originality  of  the  phrase  to  her  who  first  placed  it  before  the  pub- 
lic. I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this  as  I  am  informed  (for  I  have 
seen  but  few  of  the  specimens,  and  those  accidentally)  that  there  have 
l>een  lately  brought  against  me  charges  of  plagiarism.  I  have  also  had 
an  anonymous  sort  of  threatening  intimation  of  the  same  kind,  appa- 
rently with  the  intent  of  extorting  money.  To  such  charges  I  have  no 
answer  to  make.  One  of  them  is  ludicrous  enough.  I  am  reproached 
for  having  formed  the  description  of  a  shipwreck  in  verse  from  the 
narratives  of  many  actual  shipwrecks  in  prose,  selecting  such  materials 
as  were  most  striking.  Gibbon  makes  it  a  merit  in  Tasso  « to  have 
copied  the  minutest  details  of  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Chro- 
nicles.»  In  me  it  may  be  a  demerit,  I  presume;  let  it  remain  so. 
Whilst  I  have  been  occupied  in  defending  Pope's  character,  the  lower 
orders  of  Grvib-street  appear  to  have  been  assailing  mine :  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  both  in  them  and  in  me.  One  of  the  accusations  in 
the  nameless  epistle  alluded  to  is  still  more  laughable:  it  states  se- 
riously that  1 11  received  five  hundred  pounds  for  writing  advertisements 
for  Day  and  Martin's  patent  blacking! »  This  is  the  highest  compli- 
ment to  my  literary  powers  which  I  ever  received.  It  states  also  « that 
a  person  has  been  trying  to  make  acquaintance  with  Mr  Townsend, 
a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who  was  with  me  on  business  in  Venice  three 
years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  defamatory  particulars 
of  my  life  from  this  occasional  visitor. »  Mr  Townsend  is  welcome  to 
say  what  he  knows.  I  mention  these  particulars  merely  to  show  the 
world  in  general  what  the  literary  lower  world  contains,  and  their 
way  of  setting  to  work.     Another  charge  made,   I  am  told,  in  the 
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"Literary  Gazeite»  is,  that  I  wrote  the  notes  to  « Queen  Mab;»  a  work 
wJiicli  1  never  saw  till  some  time  after  its  publication,  and  which  I 
recollect  showing  to  Mr  Sotheby  as  a  poem  of  great  power  and  imagi- 
nation. I  never  wrote  a  line  of  the  notes,  nor  ever  saw  them  except 
in  their  published  form.  No  one  knows  better  than  their  real  author, 
that  his  opinions  and  mine  differ  materially  upon  the  metaphysical 
portion  of  that  work  ;  though,  in  common  with  all  who  are  not  blinded 
by  baseness  and  bigotry,  I  highly  admire  the  poetry  of  that  and  his 
other  publications. 

Mr  Southey,  too,  in  his  pious  preface  to  a  poem  whose  blasphemy 
is  as  harmless  as  the  sedition  of  Wat  Tyler,  because  it  is  equally  ab- 
surd with  that  sincere  production,  calls  upon  the  "legislature  to  look 
to  it,»  as  the  toleration  of  such  writings  led  to  the  French  revolution: 
not  such  writings  as  Wat  Tyler,  but  as  those  of  the  <•  Satanic  School. » 
This  is  not  true,  and  Mr  Southey  knows  it  to  be  not  true.  Every 
French  writer  of  any  freedom  was  persecuted ;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
were  exiles,  Marmontel  and  Diderot  were  sent  to  the  Bastile,  and  a 
perpetual  war  was  waged  with  the  whole  class  by  the  existing  des- 
potism. In  the  next  place,  the  French  Revolution  was  not  occasioned 
by  any  writings  whatsoever,  but  must  have  occurred  had  no  such 
writers  ever  existed.  It  is  the  fashion  to  attribute  every  thing  to  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  French  revolution  to  every  thing  but  its 
real  cause.  That  cause  is  obvious — the  government  exacted  too 
much,  and  the  people  could  neither  give  nor  bear  more.  Without 
this,  the  Encyclopedists  might  have  written  their  fingers  off  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  alteration.  And  the  Enijlish  revolution — 
(the  first,  I  mean) — what  was  it  occasioned  by?  The  puritans  were 
surely  as  pious  and  moral  as  Wesley  or  his  biographer.''  Acts — acts 
on  the  part  of  government,  and  not  writings  against  tliem,  have  caused 
the  past  convulsions,  and  are  tending  to  the  future. 
/  I  look  upon  such  as  inevitable,  though  no  revolutionist:  I  wish  to 
see  the  English  constitution  restored  and  not  destroyed.  Born  an 
aristocrat,  and  naturally  one  by  temper,  with  the  greater  part  of  my 
present  property  in  the  funds,  what  have  /  to  gain  by  a  revolution? 
Perhaps  I  have  more  to  lose  in  every  way  than  Mr  Southey,  with  all 
his  jjlaces  and  presents  for  panegyrics  and  abuse  into  the  bargain. 
But  that  a  revolution  is  inevitable,  I  repeat.  The  government  may 
exult  over  the  repression  of  petty  tumults;  these  are  but  the  receding 
waves  repulsed  and  broken  for  a  moment  on  the  shore,  while  the 
great  tide  is  still  rolling  on  and  gaining  ground  with  every  breaker. 
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Mr  Southey  accuses  us  of  attacking  the  religion  of  the  country ;  and 
is  he  abetting  it  by  writing  Hves  of  Wesley?  One  mode  of  worship  is 
merely  destroyed  by  another.  There  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a 
country  without  a  religion.  We  shall  be  told  of  France  again:  but  it 
was  only  Paris  and  a  frantic  party,  which  for  a  moment  upheld  their 
dogmatic  nonsense  of  theo-philanthropy.  The  church  of  England, 
if  overthrown,  will  be  swept  away  by  the  sectarians  and  not  by  the 
sceptics.  People  are  too  wise,  too  well  informed,  too  certain  of  their 
own  immense  importance  in  the  realms  of  space,  ever  to  submit  to 
the  impiety  of  doubt.  There  may  be  a  few  such  diffident  speculators, 
like  water  in  the  pale  sunbeam  of  human  reason,  but  they  are  very 
few ;  and  their  opinions,  w  ithout  enthusiasm  or  appeal  to  the  passions, 
can  never  gain  proselytes — unless,  indeed,  they  are  persecuted — that, 
to  be  sure,  will  increase  any  thing. 

Mr  S.,  with  a  cowardly  ferocity,  exults  over  the  anticipated  «  death- 
bed repentance"  of  the  objects  of  his  dislike;  and  indulges  himself  in 
a  pleasant  "Vision  of  Judgment,»  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  full  of 
impious  impudence.  What  Mr  S.'s  sensations  or  ours  may  be  in  the 
awful  moment  of  leaving  this  state  of  existence  neither  he  nor  we  can 
pretend  to  decide.  In  common,  I  presume,  with  most  men  of  any 
reflection,  /  have  not  waited  for  a  «death-bedi)  to  repent  of  many  of 
my  actions,  notwithstanding  the  "diabolical  pride»  which  this  pitiful 
renegado  in  his  rancour  would  impute  to  those  who  scorn  him.  Whe- 
ther upon  the  whole  the  good  or  evil  of  my  deeds  may  preponderate 
is  not  for  me  to  ascertain;  but,  as  my  means  and  opportunities  have 
been  greater,  I  shall  limit  my  present  defence  to  an  assertion  (easily 
proved,  if  necessary,)  that  I,  nin  my  degree,"  have  done  more  real 
good  in  any  one  given  year,  since  I  was  twenty,  than  Mr  Southey  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  shifting  and  turn-coat  existence.  There  are 
several  actions  to  which  I  can  look  back  with  an  honest  pride,  not  to 
be  damped  by  the  calumnies  of  a  hireling.  There  are  others  to  which 
I  recur  with  sorrow  and  repentance ;  but  the  only  act  of  my  life  of 
which  Mr  Southey  can  have  any  real  knowledge,  as  it  was  one  which 
brought  me  in  contact  with  a  near  connexion  of  his  own,  did  no 
dishonour  to  that  connexion  nor  to  me. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  Mr  Southey's  calumnies  on  a  different  occa- 
sion, knowing  them  to  be  such,  which  he  scattered  abroad  on  his  re- 
turn from  Switzerland  against  me  and  others :  they  have  done  him  no 
good  in  this  world ;  and,  if  his  creed  be  the  right  one,  they  will  do  him 
less  in  the  next.     What  his  «  death-bed»  may  be,  it  is  not  my  province 
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to  pretlic.ite:  let  him  settle  it  with  his  Maker,  as  I  must  do  with  mine- 
There  is  something  at  once  ludicrous  and  blasphemous  in  tliis  arro- 
gant scribbler  of  all  works  sitting  down  to  deal  damnation  and  de- 
struction upon  his  fellow  creatures,  with  Wat  Tyler,  the  Apotheosis 
of  George  the  Third,  and  the  Elegy  on  Martin  the  regicide,  all  shuffled 
together  in  his  writing  desk.  One  of  his  consolations  appears  to  be  a 
Latin  note  from  a  work  of  a  Mr  Landor,  the  author  of  «  Gebir,>t  whose 
friendship  for  Robert  Southey  will,  it  seems,  «  be  an  honour  to  him 
when  the  ephemeral  disputes  and  ephemeral  reputations  of  the  day 
are  forgotten. »  I  for  one  neither  envy  him  «the  friendship,"  nor  the 
glory  in  reversion  which  is  to  accrue  from  it,  like  JNIr  Thelusson's  for- 
tune, in  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  This  friendship  will  pro- 
liably  be  as  memorable  as  his  own  epics,  which  (as  I  quoted  to  him 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in  "English  Bards»)  Porson  said  «  would  be 
remembered  when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  and  not  till  then.» 
For  the  present,  I  leave  liim. 


WERNER; 

OR, 

THE  INHERITANCE. 

A  TRAGEDY. 


TO 

THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GOETHE. 

BY  ONE  OF  HIS  HUMBLEST  ADMIRERS, 

THIS  TRAGEDY 

IS    nEniCATED. 


VOL.  V.  10 


PREFACE. 


The  following  drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
German  s  Tale,  Kruitzner,  published  many  years  ago 
in  Lee^s  Canterbury  Tales;  written  (I  believe)  by  two 
sisters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this  story  and  an- 
other, both  of  which  are  considered  superior  to  the 
remainder  of  the  collection.  I  have  adopted  the  cha- 
racters, plan,  and  even  the  language,  of  many  parts  of 
this  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are  modified  or  al- 
tered, a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and  one  character 
(Ida  of  Stralenheim)  added  by  myself:  but  in  the  rest 
the  original  is  chiefly  followed.  When  I  was  young 
(about  fourteen,  I  think)  I  first  read  this  tale,  which 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me;  and  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of  much  that  I  have  since 
written.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  was  very  popular; 
or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has  since  been  eclipsed 
by  that  of  other  great  writers  in  the  same  department. 
But  I  have  generally  found  that  those  who  had  read  it, 
agreed  with  me  in  their  estimate  of  the  singular  power 

10. 
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of  mind  and  conception  which  it  developes.  I  should 
also  add  conception^  rather  than  execution;  for  the 
story  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  developed  with 
greater  advantage.  Amongst  those  whose  opinions 
agreed  with  mine  upon  this  story,  I  could  mention 
some  very  high  names ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  in- 
deed of  any  use;  for  every  one  must  judge  according 
to  their  own  feelings.  I  merely  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  story,  that  he  may  see  to  what  extent  I  have 
borrowed  from  it;  and  am  not  unwilling  that  he  should 
find  much  greater  pleasure  in  perusing  it  than  the 
drama  which  is  founded  upon  its  contents. 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  back 
as  i8i  5  (the  first  1  ever  attempted;  except  one  at  thir- 
teen years  old,  called  Ulric  and  Ilvina,  which  I  had 
sense  enough  to  burn),  and  had  nearly  completed  an 
act,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  circumstances.  This 
is  somewhere  amongst  my  papers  in  England ;  but  as 
it  has  not  been  found,  I  have  re-written  the  first,  and 
added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  shape 
adapted,  for  the  stage. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

WERNER. 

ULRIC. 

STRALENHEIM. 

IDENSTEIN. 

GAROR. 

FRITZ. 

HENRICK. 

ERIC. 

ARNHEIM. 

MEISTER. 

RODOLPH. 

LUDWIG. 

WOMEN. 

JOSEPHINE. 

IDA  STRALENHEIM. 


Scene — partly  on  the  frontier  of  Silesia,  and  partly  in  Siegen- 

dorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 

Time — the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 


WERNER. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I —THE  HALL  OF  A  DECAYED  PALACE  NEAR  A  SMALL 
TOWN  ON  THE  NORTHERN  FRONTIER  OF  SILESIA— THE 
NIGHT  TEMPESTUOUS. 


WERNER,  and  JOSEPHINE  his  wife. 
JOSEPHINE. 

My  love,  be  calmer ! 

WERNER. 

I  am  calm. 

JOSEPHINE. 

To  me — 
Yes,  but  not  to  thyself:  thy  pace  is  hurried. 
And  no  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  ours 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest. 
Were  it  a  gardei^,  I  should  deem  thee  happy, 
And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower; 
But  here! 
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WERNER. 

'T  is  chill ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves :  my  blood  is  frozen. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Ah,  nol 

WERNER  (Smiling.) 

Why !  wouldst  thou  have  it  so? 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  would 
Have  it  a  healthful  current. 

WERNER. 

Let  it  flow 
Until 't  is  spilt  or  checked — how  soon,  I  care  not. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart? 

WERNER. 

All— all. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Then  canst  thou  wish  for  that  which  must  break  mine? 

WERNER  (Approaching  her  slowly.) 

But  for  thee  I  had  been — no  matter  what, 

But  much  of  good  and  evil ;  what  I  am, 

Thou  knowest;  what  I  might  or  should  have  been, 

'i'hou  knowest  not :  but  still  I  love  thee,  nor 

Shall  aught  divide  us. 

(WERNER  walks  on  abruptly,  and  ihen  approaches  JOSEPHINE. 

The  storm  of  the  night. 
Perhaps,  affects  me;  I  m  a  thing  of  feelings, 
And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas  I 
Thou  know'st  by  sufferings  more  than  mine,  my  love ! 
In  watching  me.  • 
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JOSEPHINE. 

To  see  thee  well  is  much — 
To  see  thee  happy 

WERNER. 

Where  hast  thou  seen  such? 
Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

But  think 
How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain. 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth, 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  beneath 
Her  surface. 

WERNER. 

And  that 's  not  the  worst :  who  cares 
For  chambers?  rest  is  all.     The  wretches  whom 
Thou  namest — ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.      I  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thou  talk'st  of. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  art  thou  not  now  shelter  d  from  them  all  ? 

WERNER. 

Yes.     And  from  these  alone. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  that  is  something. 

WERNER. 

True — to  a  peasant. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Should  the  nobly  born 
Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 

I 
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Ol  early  delicacy  render  more 

Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 

Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  life? 

VVERINER, 

U  is  not  that,  thou  know'st  it  is  not;  we 
Have  borne  all  this,  I  11  not  say  patiently. 
Except  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Well? 

WERNER. 

Something  beyond  our  outward  sufferings  (though 
These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  now^ 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means, 
And  leaves  us — no !  this  is  beyond  me ! — but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy — thou  been  happy — 
The  splendour  of  my  rank  sustain'd — my  name — 
My  father  s  name — been  still  upheld  ;  and,  more 
Than  those 

JOSEPHINE  (Abruptly.) 

My  son — our  son — our  U  Iric, 
Been  clasp'd  again  in  these  long  empty  arms. 
And  all  a  mother  s  hunger  satisfied. 
Twelve  years !  he  was  but  eight  then : — beautiful 
He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now. 
My  Ulric!  my  adored! 

WERNER. 

I  have  been  full  oft 
The  chase  of  fortune;  now  she  hath  overtaken 
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My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Lonely!  my  dear  husband? 

WERNER. 

Or  worse — involving  all  I  love,  in  this 

Far  worse  than  solitude.     Alone,  I  had  died, 

And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  I  had  not  outlived  thee ;  but  pray  take 

Comfort !   We  have  struggled  long ;  and  they  who  strive 

With  fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last, 

So  that  they  find  the  goal,  or  cease  to  feel 

Further.     Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy. 

WERNER. 

We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  every  thing 

Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow — 

And  to  be  baffled  thus ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

We  are  not  baffled. 

WERNER. 

Are  we  not  pennyless^ 

JOSEPHINE. 

W^e  ne'er  were  wealthy. 

WERNER. 

But  I  was  born  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and  power; 
Enjoy'd  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas!  abused  them, 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  wrath, 
In  my  o'er-fervent  youth ;  but  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufferings  have  atoned.     My  father's  death 
Left  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
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This  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 

Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 

The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me, 

Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 

Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 

Dominion  and  domain. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Who  knows?  our  son 
May  have  returned  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee? 

WERNER. 

'T  is  hopeless. 
Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father  s. 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself,  no  tidings  have  reveal'd  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  the  third  generation;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stern  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  father  s  faults  and  follies. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  must  hope  better  still, — ^at  least  we  have  yet 
Baffled  the  J  ong  pursuit  of  Stralenheim . 

WERNER. 

We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal  sickness, 

More  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady. 

Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace: 

Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 

By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend; — 

How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  tracked  us  here? 

JOSEPHINE. 

He  does  not  know  thy  person ;  and  his  spies, 
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Who  so  long  watch'd  thee,  have  been  left  at  Hamburgh . 

Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 

Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery  far  behind : 

None  hold  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seem. 

WERNER. 

Save  what  we  seem !  save  what  we. are — sick  beggars, 
Even  to  our  very  hopes. Ha !  ha ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Alas! 
That  bitter  laugh ! 

WERNER. 

Who  would  read  in  this  form 
The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line? 
Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands? 
Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry!  in  this  worn  cheek. 
And  famine-hollow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls. 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals? 

JOSEPHINE. 

You 
Ponder'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things. 
My  Werner!  when  you  deign  d  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

WERNER. 

An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a  fit  marriage ;  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  Avere  born  for. 
Your  father  s  house  was  noble,  though  decay  d; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Your  father  did  not  think  so,  though  \  was  noble; 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
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With  tliee,  I  should  have  deem'd  it  what  it  is. 

WERNER. 

And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes? 

JOSEPHINE. 

All  which  it 
Has  done  in  our  behalf, — nothinjj. 

WERNER. 

How, — nothing? 

JOSEPHINE. 

( )r  worse ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 

Thy  heart  from  the  beginning :  but  for  this, 

We  had  not  felt  our  poverty,  but  as 

Millions  of  myriads  feel  it — cheerfully; 

But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers. 

Thou  might'st  have  earn'd  thy  bread,  as  thousands  earn  it ; 

Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce. 

Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

WERNER   (ironicaUy.) 

And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher?     Excellent! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Whatever  thou  might'st  have  been,  to  me  thou  art, 

What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change, 

My  heart's  first  choice ; — which  chose  thee,  knowing  neither 

Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride ;  nought,  save  thy  sorrows ; 

While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them ; 

When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee ! 

WERNER. 

My  better  angel !  such  I  have  ever  found  thee ; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper, 
Ne'er  raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes :  my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire, 
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Had  such  been  my  inheritance;  but  now, 

Chasten  d,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  to  know 

Myself, — to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee! 

Trust  me,  when,  in  my  two-and-twentieth  spring 

My  father  barrel  me  from  my  father  s  house, 

The  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sires, 

(For  I  was  then  the  last)  it  hurt  me  less 

Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 

Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 

My  faults  deserved — exclusion ;  although  then 

My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and  > 

Twined  like  the  gorgon  s  round  me. 

(a  kiiockinj;  is  lipanl. 

Hark! 


JOSEPHINE. 


WERNER. 

A  knocking 

JOSEPHINE. 

Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour?  we  have 
Few  visitors. 

WERNER. 

And  poverty  hath  none, 
Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  still. 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

(WERNER  puts  his  hand  into  his  Iiosom  as  if  to  search  for  some  wrapoii. 
JOSEPHINE. 

Oh!  do  not  look  SO.   T 
Will  to  the  door,  it  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation — 
The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

(She  goes  to  tlic  door. 
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Enter  IDENSTEIN. 


IDENSTEIN. 

A  fair  good  evening  to  my  fairer  hostess 

And  worthy what 's  your  name,  my  fiiencl ? 

WERNFJl.~       "      -— "^ 

Are  you 
Not  afraid  to  demand  it? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Not  afraid? 
Egad !  I  am  afraid.     You  look  as  if 
I  ask'd  for  something  better  than  your  name, 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it. 

WERNER. 

Better,  sir! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Better  or  worse,  Hke  matrimony,  what 

Shall  I  say  more?    You  have  been  a  guest  this  month 

Here  in  the  prince's  palace — (to  be  sure, 

His  highness  had  resigned  it  to  the  ghosts 

And  rats  these  twelve  years — but 't  is  still  a  palace) — 

I  say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 

We  do  not  know  your  name. 

WERNER. 

My  name  is  Werner. 

IDENSTEIN.  --"^■— ^ 

A  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name 

As  e'er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader  s  board ; 

I  have  a  cousin  in  the  lazaretto 

Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  who  bore 

The  same.     He  is  an  officer  of  trust. 

Surgeon's  assistant  (hoping  to  be  surgeon). 
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And  has  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative? 

WERNERi 

To  yours? 

JOSEPHINE. 

Oh,  yes ;  we  are,  but  distantly. 

(Aside  to  WERNER. 

Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  gossip  till 
We  learn  his  purpose? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Well,  I  m  glad  of  that; 
I  thought  so  all  along;  such  natural  yearnings 
Play'd  round  my  heart — blood  is  not  water,  cousin ; 
And  so  let 's  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance :  relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

WERNER. 

You  appear  to  have  drank  enough  already, 
And  if  you  had  not,  I  Ve  no  wine  to  offer, 
Else  it  were  yours ;  but  this  you  know,  or  should  know : 
You  see  I  in  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  not  see 
That  I  would  be  alone;  but  to  your  business ! 
What  brings  you  here? 

IDENSTEIN. 

why,  what  should  brinff  me  here? 

WERNER. 

I  know  not,  though  I  think  that  I  could  guess 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

JOSEPHINE   (Aside.) 

Patience,  dear  Werner ! 

IDENSTEIN. 

You  don't  know  what  has  happen'd,  then? 

VOL.    V.  1 1 
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JOSEPHINE. 

How  should  we? 

IDENSTEIN. 

The  river  has  o'erttow'd. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Alas !  we  have  known 
That  to  our  sorrow,  for  these  five  days ;  since 
It  keeps  us  here. 

IDENSTEIN. 

But  what  you  don  t  know  is, 
That  a  great  personage,  who  fain  would  cross 
Against  the  stream,  and  three  postilions'  wishes, 
Is  drown'd  bolow  the  ford,  with  post-horses, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  valet. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Poor  creatures!  are  you  sure? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Yes,  of  the  monkey. 
And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle ;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency  s  dead 
Or  no;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown, 
As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  office  should  be; 
But,  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow'd 
Enough  of  tlie  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasants ; 
And  now  a  Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller,  ' 

Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  him  from 
The  whirling  liver,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  where  will  you  receive  him?  here,  I  hope  ; 
If  we  can  be  of  service — say  the  word. 
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IDENSTEIN. 

Here?  no;  but  in  the  prince's  own  apartment. 

As  fits  a  noble  guest : — \  is  damp,  no  doubt, 

Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  years ; 

But  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  place, 

So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in  't,  if  he  be 

Still  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 

He  '11  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow :  ne'ertheless, 

I  have  order  d  fire  and  all  appliances 

To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst — that  is,  * 

In  case  he  should  survive. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Poor  gentleman ! 
I  hope  he  will  with  all  my  heart. 

WERNER. 

Intendant, 
Have  you  not  learn'd  his  name? 

(Aside  to  his  wife. 

My  Josephine, 
Retire,  I  11  sift  this  fool. 

(Exit  JOSEPHINE. 
IDENSTEIN. 

His  name?  oh  Lord! 
Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name  or  no; 
'T  is  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he  s  able 
To  give  an  answer,  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir  s  upon  iiis  epitaph.     Methought 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names? 

WERNER. 

True,  true,  I  did  so;  you  say  well  and  wisely. 


11. 
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Enter  GABOR. 


GABOR. 


If  I  intrude,  I  crave- 


IDENSTEIN. 

Oh,  no  intrusion! 
This  is  the  palace ;  this  a  stranger  Uke 
Yourself;  I  pray  you  make  yourself  at  home : 
But  where 's  his  excellency,  and  how  fares  he? 

GABOR. 

Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril ; 
He  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a  cottage 
(Where  1  dofld  mine  for  these,  and  came  on  hither), 
And  has  almost  recovered  from  his  drenching. 
He  will  be  here  anon. 

IDEINSTEIN. 

What  ho,  there!  bustle! 
Without  there,  Herman,  Weilburg,  Peter,  Conrad! 

(Gives  directions  to  different  servants  who  enter, 

A  nobleman  sleeps  here  to-night — see  that 

All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber — 

Keep  up  the  stove — I  will  myself  to  the  cellar — 

And  Madam  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger) 

Shall  furnish  forth  the  bed-apparel;  for 

To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvellous  scant  of  this 

Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 

Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.     And  then 

His  excellency  Avill  sup,  doubtless? 

GABOR. 

Faith! 
I  cannot  tell .  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  table  after 
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His  soaking  in  your  river :  but  for  fear 
Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honour  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  traveller's  appetite. 

IDENSTEIN. 

But  are  you  sure 
His  excellency but  his  name,  what  is  it? 

GABOR. 

I  do  not  know. 

IDENSTEIN. 

And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

GABOR. 

I  help'd  my  friend  to  do  so. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Well,  that's  strange, 
To  save  a  man's  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

GABOR. 

Not  so;  for  there  are  some  I  know  so  well, 
I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Pray, 
Good  friend,  and  who  may  you  be? 

GABOR. 

.  By  ray  family, 

Hungarian. 

IDENSTEIN. 

which  is  call'd  ? 

GABOR. 

It  matters  little. 

IDENSTEIN  (Aside.) 

I  think  that  all  the  world  are  grown  anonymous, 
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Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  he  's  call'd ! 
Pray,  has  his  excellency  a  large  suite? 

GABOR. 

Sufficient. 

IDENSTEIN. 

How  many? 

GABOR. 

1  did  not  count  them. 
We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  aud  just 
In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great  man ! 

IN'o  doubt  you  11  have  a  swingeing  sum  as  recompense. 

GABOR. 

Perhaps. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on? 

GABOR. 

I  have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale : 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hockcheimer,  a  green  glass, 
Wreath'd  with  rich  grapes  and  bacchanal  devices, 
O'erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage; 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e'er 
Run  hazard  of  being  drown  d  (although  I  own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you), 
I  11  pull  you  out  for  nothing.     Quick,  my  friend, 
And  think,  for  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

IDENSTEIN   (Aside.) 

I  don't  much  like  this  fellow — close  and  dry 

He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not;  however, 
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Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  unlocks  him  not, 

I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity.      (Exit  idenstein. 

GABOR  (To  WERNER.) 

This  master  of  the  ceremonies  is 

The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I  presume; 

'T  is  a  fine  building,  but  decaVd. 

WERNER. 

The  apartment 
Design'd  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest. 

GABOR. 

I  wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not, 
For  you  seem  delicate  in  health. 

WERNER  (Quickly.) 

Sir! 

GABOR. 

Pray 
Excuse  me :  have  1  said  aught  to  offend  you? 

WERNER. 

Nothing :  but  we  are  stranjgers  to  each  other. 

GABOR . 

And  that 's  the  reason  I  would  have  us  less  so : 

I  thought  our  bustling  guest  without  had  said 

You  were  a  chance  and  passing  guest,  the  counterpart 

Of  me  and  my  companions. 

WERNER. 

Very  true. 

GABOR. 

Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never, 
It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here, 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
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The  fare  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

WERMKR. 

Pray,  pardon  me;  my  health 

GABOR. 

Even  as  you  please. 
I  Ve  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

WERNER. 

I  have  also  served,  and  can 
Requite  a  soldier  s  greeting. 

GABOR. 

In  what  service? 
The  imperial? 

WERNER   (Quickly,  and  tlu'u  interrupting  himself.) 

I  commanded — 71,10 — I  mean 
I  served;  but  it  is  many  years  ago, 
"When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  gainst 
The  Austrian. 

GABOR. 

Well,  that  s  over  now,  and  peace 
Has  turn  d  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may;  and,  to  say  truth, 
Some  take  the  shortest. 

WERNER. 

What  is  that? 

GABOR. 

Whateer 
They  lay  their  hands  on.     All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Their  maintenance  :  the  chatelains  must  keep 
Their  castle  walls — beyond  them  \  is  but  doubtful 
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Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron. 
My  comfort  is  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
I  \e  little  left  to  lose  now. 

WERNER. 

And  I — nothing. 

GABOR. 

That  s  harder  still.     You  say  you  were  a  soldier. 

WERNER. 

I  was. 

GABOR. 

You  look  one  still .     All  soldiers  are 
Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 
Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  leveird)  at  each  other's  hearts ;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
The  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are  brethren. 
Your  are  poor  and  sickly — I  am  not  rich  but  healthy; 
I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it? 

(.GABOR  pulls  out  his  purse. 
WERNER. 

Who 
Told  you  I  was  a  beggar? 

GABOR. 

You  yourself 
In  saying  you  were  a  soldier  during  peace-time. 

WERNER   (Lookiufj  at  liim  with  suspicion.) 

You  know  me  not? 

GABOR. 

I  know  no  man,  not  even 
Myself:  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  ne'er 
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Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since? 

WERNER. 

Sir,  I  thank  you. 
Your  offer  s  noble  were  it  to  a  fiiend, 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger, 
Though  scarcely  prudent;  but  no  less  1  thank  you. 
I  am  a  beggar  in  allgaYfi  Im§  trade, 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.     Pardon  me.     (ExuWERNER. 

GABOR   (Solus.) 

A  goodly  fellow  by  his  looks,  though  worn, 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure. 
Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time : 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly;  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday? — ^-ijut  here  approaches 
Our  sage  iutendant,  with  the  wine;  however, 
For  the  cup's  sake,  I  11  bear  the  cup-bearer. 

Enter  IDENSTEIN. 
IDENSTEIN. 

'T  is  liere!  the  supernaculum!  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  t  is  a  day. 

GABOR. 

which  epoch  makes 
Young  women  and  old  wine,  and  \  is  great  pity 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years. 
Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  full — Here  \s  to  our  hostess — your  fair  wife. 

(Takes  the  glass. 
IDENSTEIN. 

Fair! — Well,  I  trust  your  taste  in  wine  is  equal 
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To  that  you  show  for  beauty ;  but  I  pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

GABOR. 

Is  not  the  lovely  woman 
I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseem  d  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days, 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  Lo  its  present 
Abandonment)  return  d  my  salutation — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse? 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  would  she  were! 
But  you  're  mistaken — that  s  the  stranger  s  wife. 

GABOR. 

And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a  prince's : 
Though  time  hath  touch'd  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

IDENSTEIN. 

And  that 
Is  morie  than  I  can  say  for  Madam  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty  :  as  for  majesty. 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind ! 

GABOR. 

I  don't.  But  who 
May  be  this  stranger?  He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

IDENSTEIN. 

There  I  differ. 
He  s  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him. 
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Except  his  name  (and  that  1  only  learn'd 
To-night),  I  know  not. 

GABOR. 

But  how  came  he  here? 

IDENSTEIN. 

In  a  most  miserable  old  calash, 

About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 

Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.     He  should  have  died. 

GABOR. 

Tender  and  true! — but  why? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Why,  what  is  life 
Without  a  living?     He  has  not  a  stiver. 

GABOR. 

In  that  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a  person 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion. 

IDENSTEIN. 

That  s  true;  but  pity,  as  you  know,  does  make 
One's  heart  commit  these  follies ;  and  besides. 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  tiiiae, 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour, 
And  so  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  fire- wood. 

GABOR. 

Poor  souls! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Ay, 
Exceeding  poor. 
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GABOR- 

And  yetjarmsed  to  poverty, 
If  I  mistake  not.     Whither  were  they  going? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Oh !  Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  heaven  itself. 
Some  days  ago  that  look'd  the  likeliest  journey 
For  Werner. 

GABOR. 

Werner !     I  have  heard  the  name, 
But  it  may  be  a  feign  d  one. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Like  enough! 
But  hark!  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blaze  of  torches  from  without.     As  suie 
As  destiny,  his  excellency  s  come. 
I  must  be  at  my  post :  will  you  not  join  me. 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door? 

GABOR. 

I  dragg  d  him 
From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  given 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 
The  rushing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat. 
He  has  valets  now  enough :  they  stood  aloof  then. 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shore, 
All  roaring,  «  Help ! »  but  offering  none ;  and  as 
For  duty  (as  you  call  it)  I  did  mme  then, 
Now  do  yours.      Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him  here ! 

IDENSTEIN. 

/cringe! — but  I  shall  lose  the  opportunity — 
Plague  take  it!  he'll  be  he?e,  and  I  not  there! 

(Exit  IDENSTEIN,  hastily. 
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Re-enter  WERNER. 
WERNER   (To  liimself.) 

I  heard  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices.     How 

All  sounds  now  jar  me  !  (Perceiving  GABOR. 

Still  here !     Is  he  not 
A  spy  of  my  pursuer  s?     His  frank  offer, 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

GABOR. 

Sir,  you  seem  rapt, 
And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought. 
These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.     The  baron. 
Or  count  (or  whatso'er  this  half-drown  d  noble 
May  be),  for  whom  this  desolate  village,  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants,  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come. 

IDENSTETN    (Without) 

This  way — 
This  way,  your  excellency  : — have  a  care. 
The  staircase  is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decayed ;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guest — pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord ! 

Enter  STRALENHEIM,  IDENSTEIN,  and  Attendants,  partly  his  own,  and  partly 
retainers  of  the  domain,  of  which  IDENSTEIN  is  Intendant. 

STRALENHEIM. 

I  11  rest  me  here  a  moment. 

IDENSTEIN   (To  the  Servants.) 

Ho !  a  chair ! 
Instantly,  knaves !  (stralenheim  sits  down. 
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WERNER   (Aside.) 

'Tishg.! 

STRALENHEIM. 

I  'm  better  now. 
Who  are  these  strangers? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Please  you,  my  good  lord, 
One  says  lie  is  no  stranger. 

WERNER    (Aloud  and  hastily.) 

Who  says  that? 

(Tliey  look  at  him  with  surprise. 
IDENSTEIN. 

Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you! — but 

Here  s  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 

To  recognise.  (Pointing  to  gabor. 

GABOR. 

I  seek  not  to  disturb 
His  noble  memory. 

STRALENHEIM. 

I  apprehend 
This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I  owe  my  rescue.     Is  not  that  the  other?    (Pointing  to  werner. 
My  state,  when  I  was  succour  d,  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

IDENSTEIN. 

He! — no  my  lord !  he  rather  wants  for  rescue 
Than  can  afford  it.      T  is  a  poor  sick  man, 
Travel-tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed, 
From  whence  he  never  dream VI  to  rise. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Methought 
That  they  were  two. 
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GABOR. 

There  were,  in  company ; 
But,  in  the  service  render'd  to  your  lordship, 
I  needs  must  say  but  o/?e,  and  he  is  absent. 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render'd, 
Was  his :  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first. 
My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  outstripped  me;  therefore  do  not  waste 
Your  thanks  on  me.     I  was  but  a  glad  second 
Unto  a  nobler  principal. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Where  is  he? 

AN   ATTENDANT. 

My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage,  where 
Your  excellency  rested  for  an  hour, 
And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Till 

That  hour  arrives,  I  can  but  offer  thanks. 
And  then 

GABOR. 

I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 
So  much.     My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

STRALENHEIM  (Fixing  his  eyes  upon  WERNER,  then  aside.) 

It  cannot  be !  and  yet  he  must  be  looked  to. 

'T  is  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 

These  eyes ;  and,  though  my  agents  still  have  kept 

Theirs  on  liim,  policy  has  held  aloof 

My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 

Suspicion  of  my  plan.     Why  did  I  leave 

At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 

If  this  be  he  or  no?     I  thought,  ere  now, 
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To  have  been  Lord  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 
May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

(He  pauses,  and  looks  atW^ERNER;  tlien  resumes. 

This  mgjji  must 
Be  watch'd.     If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed. 
His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again. 
Would  pass  him  by  unknown.      I  must  be  w^ary ; 
An  error  would  spoil  all. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Your  lordship  seems 
Pensive.     Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on? 

STRALENHEIM. 

'T  is  past  fatigue  which  gives  my  weigh'd-down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought.      I  will  to  rest. 

IDENSTEIN. 

The  prince's  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendour. 

(Aside.) 

Somewhat.tatterd, 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torch-light; 
And  that  s  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment;  • 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  iieath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

STRALENHEIM  (Risiug  and  turniny  to  GaBOR.) 

Good  night,  good  people !     Sir,  I  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber.       "'^^— 

VOL.  v.  12 
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GABOR. 

I  attend  you. 

STRALENHEIM  (After  a  few  steps,  pauses,  and  calls  WERNER.) 

m 

Friend ! 

^  WERNER. 

Sir! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Sir!     Lord — oh,  Lord !     Why  don't  you  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency?     Pray, 
Aly  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding : 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a  presence. 

STRALENHEIM   (To  IDENSTEIN.) 

Peace,  intendant! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Oh! 


I  am  dumb. 


STRALENHEIM  (To  WERNER.) 

Have  you  been  long  here? 

WERNER. 


STRALENHEIM. 


Long? 

I  sought 


An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

WERNER. 

You  may  seek 
Both  from  the  walls.     I  am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Indeed !     Ne'ertheless, 
You  might  reply  with  courtesy,  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 
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WERNER. 

When  I  know  it  such, 
I  will  requite — that  is,  reply — in  unison. 

STRALENHEIM. 

The  intendant  said  you  had  been  detain'd  by  sickness — ■ 
If  I  could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way? 

WERNER  (Quickly.) 

I  am  not  journeying  the  same  way ! 

STRALENHEIM. 

How  know  ye 
That,  ere  you  know  my  route? 

WERNER. 

Because  there  is 
But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  must  tread 
Together.     You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days;  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Your  language  is  above 


Your  station. 


Your  garb. 


WERNER   (Bitterly.) 

Is  it? 

STRALENHEIM. 

Or,  at  least,  beyond 


WERNER. 

T  is  W€ll  that  it  is  not  beneath  it. 
As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
But,  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me? 

STRALENHEIM   (Startled.) 

I? 

12. 
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WERNER. 

Yes — you !     You  know  me  not.,  and  question  me, 
And  wonder  that  I  answer  not — not  knowing 
My  inquisitor.     Explain  what  you  would  have, 
And  then  I  '11  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

STRALEXHEIM. 

{  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  reserve. 

WERNER. 

Many  have  such  : — have  you  none? 

STRALENHEIM. 

ISone  which  can 
Interest  a  mere  stranger. 

WERNER. 

Then  forgive 
The  same  unknown  and  humhle  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Sir, 
1  will  not  balk  your  humour,  though  untoward  : 
I  only  meant  you  service — but,  good  night! 
Intendant,  show  the  way ! 

(To  GABOR.) 

Sir,  you  will  with  me? 

(Exeunt  STRALENHEIM  and  Attendants;  IDENSTEIN  and  GABOR. 
WERNER   (Solus.) 

'T  is  he !     I  in  taken  in  the  toils.     Before 
I  quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Informed  me,  that  he  had  obtained  an  order 
From  Brandenburgh's  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore),  when 
I  came  upon  the  frontier ;  the  free  city 
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Alone  preserved  my  freedom — till  I  left 

Its  walls — fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them !     But 

I  deem'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure, 

Had  baffled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit. 

What  s  to  be  done?     He  knows  me  not  by  person ; 

Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 

Have  recognised  him^  after  twenty  years, 

We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 

Our  youth.     But  those  about  him !      Now  I  can 

Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who, 

No  doubt,  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralenheim's, 

To  sound  and  to  secure  me.     Without  means ! 

Sick,  poor- — begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers, 

Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 

All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 

Of  overpowering  peril  with  men's  lives, — 

How  can  I  hope !     An  hour  ago  methought 

My  state  beyond  despair ;  and  now,  \  is  such, 

The  pasTseems  paradise.      Another  day, 

And  I  'nTdelected, — on  the  very  eve 

Of  honours,  rights,  and  my  inheritance, 

When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 

In  favouring  an  escape. 

Enter  IDENSTEIN  and  FRITZ  in  conversation. 
FRITZ. 

Immediately. 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  tell  you,  't  is  impossible. 

FRITZ. 

It  must 
Be  tried,  however;  and  if  one  express 
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Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant. 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  will  do  what  I  can. 

FRITZ. 

And  recollect 
To  spare  no  trouble;  you  will  be  repaid 
Ten-fold. 

IDENSTEIN. 

The  baron  is  retired  to  rest? 

FRITZ, 

He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair 
Beside  the  fire,  and  slumbers ;  and  has  order'd 
He  may  not  be  disturb'd  until  eleven, 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Before 
An  hour  is  past  I  '11  do  my  best  to  serve  him. 

FRITZ. 

Remember  I 

(Exu  FRITZ. 
IDENSTEIN. 

The  devil  take  these  great  men  Ijthey 
Think  all  things  made  for  them.     Now  here  must  I 
Rouse  up  some  half-a-dozen  shivering  vassals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril  of 
Their  lives,  despatch  them  o'er  the  river  towards 
Frankfort.     Methinks  the  baron's  own  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fellow-feeling : 
But  no,  « it  }nust,»  and  there  s  an  end.      How  now? 
Are  you  there.  Mynheer  Werner? 
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WERNER. 

You  have  left 
Your  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Yes — he 's  dozing, 
And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 
Here  is  a  packet  for  the  commandant 
Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses; 
But  I  must  not  lose  time :  good  night !       (Exit  idenstein . 

WERNER. 

« To  Frankfort!" 
So,  so,  it  thickens !     Ay,  « the  commandant. » 
This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  father  s  house.     No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 
This 

(WERNER  looks  around,  and  snatches  up  a  knife  lying  on  a  table  in  a  recess. 

NoAv  I  am  master  of  myself  at  least.       ^ 
Hark, — footsteps !     How  do  I  know  that  Stralenheim 
Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation? 
That  he  suspects  me  s  certain.     I  'm  alone ; 
He  with  a  numerous  train.      I  weak ;  he  strong 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 
I  nameless,  or  involving  in  my  name 
Destruction,  till  I  reach  my  own  domain ; 
He  full-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
Still  further  on  these  obscure  petty  burghers 
Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.      Hark !  nearer  still ! 
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I  W  to  the  secret  passage,  which  communicates 

With  the -Ko !  all  is  silent — \  was  my  fancy ! 

Still  as  the  breathless  interval  between 

The  flash  and  thunder : — I  must  hush  my  soul 

Amidst  its  perils.     Yet  I  will  retire, 

To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 

I  wot  of:  it  will  serve  me  as  a  den 

Of  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst. 

(WERNER  draws  a  pannel,  and  exit,  closing  it  after  him. 
Enter  GABOR  and  JOSEPHINE. 
GABOR. 

Where  is  your  husband? 

JOSEPHINE. 

//ere,  I  thought:  I  left  him 
Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.     But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant. 

GABOR. 

^P  Baron  Stralenheim 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Alas! 
What  can  there  be  in  common  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron  and  the  unknown  Werner? 

GABOR. 

That  you  know  best. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Or,  if  it  were  so,  how 
Come  you  to  stir  yourself  in  his  behalf, 
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Rather  than  that  of  him  whose  hfe  you  saved? 

GABOR. 

I  help'd  to  save  him  as  in  peril ;  but 
I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  him  in 
Oppre§,sion.      I  know  well  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 
I  have  proved  them ;  and  my  spirit  boils  up  when 
I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak : — 
This  is  my  only  motive. 

JOSEPHINE. 

It  would  be 
Not  easy  to  persuade  my  consort  of 
Your  good  intentions. 

GABOR. 

Is  he  so  suspicious? 

JOSEPIilNE. 

He  was  not  once ;  but  time  and  troubles  have 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

GABOR. 

I  'm  sorry  for  it. 
Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armour,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night.      I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  day-break. 

(Exit  GABOR. 
Re-enter  IDENSTEIN,  and  some  Peasants.    JOSEPHINE  retires  up  the  hall. 
FIRST  PEASANT. 

But  if  I  'm  drown'd? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Why,  you  will  be  well  paid  for  t, 
And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 
I  doubt  not. 
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SECOND  PEASANT. 

But  our  wives  and  families? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  better. 

THIRD  PEASANT. 

I  have  neither,  and  will  venture. 

IDENSTEIN. 

That 's  right.     A  gallant  carle,  and  fit  to  \)e 
A  soldier.     I  11  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body-guard — if  you  succeed; 
And  you  shall  have  besides  in  sparkling  coin 
Two  thalers. 

THIRD  PEASANT. 

No  more ! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Out  upon  your  avarice ! 
Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition? 
I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  in 
Small  change  will  sub-divide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Risk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum? 

THIRD   PEASANT. 

Never — but  ne'er 
The  less  I  must  have  three. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Have  you  forgot 
Whose  vassal  you  were  born,  knave! 

THIRD   PEASANT. 

No— the  prince's, 
And  not  the  stranger's. 
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IDENSTEIN. 

Sirrah !  in  the  prince's 
Absence,  I  'm  sovereign ;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connexion : — « Cousin  Idenstein ! 
(Quoth  he)  you  11  order  out  a  dozen  villains. » 
And  so,  you  villains!  troop — march — ^march,  I  say : 
And  if  a  single  dog's  ear  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder — look  to  it ! 
For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 
Of  yours  be  stretched  as  parchment  on  a  drum, 
Like  Ziska's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Refractory  vassals,  who  can  not  effect 
Impossibilities — Away,  ye  earth-worms! 

(Exit,  driving  them  out. 
JOSEPHINE  (Coming  forward .) 

I  fein  would  shim  these  scenes,  too  oft  repeated, 

Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims; 

I  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 

Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot, 

The  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 

The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 

O'er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 

In  servitude,  o'er  something  still  more  servile; 

And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 

A  tatter'd  splendour.     What  a  state  of  being ! 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land. 

Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants. 

Like  Cosmo.     We  had  evils,  but  not  such 

As  these ;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 

Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 

Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 

Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage,  which  makes  glad 
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The  heart  of  man;  and  the  ne'er  unfelt  sun 

(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded  leaving 

His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams), 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor  s  jewelFd  purple. 

But,  here!  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime, 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags, 

To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.     And  \  is  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants!  and  such  his  pride  of  birth — 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father,  born  in  a  humble  state,  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal. 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature; 

But  I,  born  nobly  also,  from  my  father  s 

Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson.     Father ! 

May  thy  long-tried,  and  now  rewarded  spirit. 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long-desired 

Ulric!      I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me ! 

What 's  that?     Thou,  Werner !  can  it  be?  and  thus. 

(Enter  WERNER  hastily,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  by  the  secret  pannel,  which 
he  closes  liurriedly  after  him. 

.      WERNER  (Not  at  first  recognising  her.) 

Discovered !  then  1 11  stab 

(Recognising  her. 

Ah!  Josephine, 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest? 

JOSEPHINE. 

What  rest?     My  God ! 
What  doth  this  mean? 
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WERNER  (Showing  a  rouleau.) 

Here  s  g(4d — gold,  Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  how  obtained? — that  knife ! 

WERNER. 

'T  is  bloodless — yet. 
Away — we  must  to  our  chamber. 

JOSEPHINE. 

But  whence  com'st  thou? 

WERNER. 

Ask  not!  but  let  us  think  where  we  shall  go — 
This — this  will  make  us  way — 

(showing  the  gold. 

I  11  fit  them  now. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonour. 

WERNER. 

Dishonour ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  have  said  it. 

WERNER. 

Let  us  hence : 
T  is  the  last  night,  \  trust,  that  we  need  pass  here. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  not  the  worst,  I  hope. 

WERNER. 

Hope!  I  make  sure. 
But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Yet  one  question — 
What  hast  thou  done  ? 
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WERNER  (Fiercely.) 

Left  one  thing  undone,  which 
Had  made  all  well :  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 
Away! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee ! 

(Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  HALL  IN  THE  SAME  PALACE. 

Enter  IDENSTEIN,  and  others. 
IDENSTEIN. 

Fine  doings !  goodly  doings !  honest  doings ! 

A  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace ! 

Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a  sin  ne'er  was  heard  of. 

FRITZ. 

It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  despoil'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Oh !  that  I  ere  should  live  to  see  this  day! 
The  honour  of  our  city  's  gone  for  ever. 

FRITZ. 

Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent : 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

IDENSTEIN. 

And  so  am  I. 

FRlTZ. 

But  whom  do  you  suspect? 
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IDENSTEIN. 

Suspect!  all  people, 
Without — within — above — below — Heaven  help  me! 

FRITZ. 

Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber? 

IDENSTEIN. 

None  whatsoever. 

FRITZ. 

Are  you  sure  of  that? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Certain.     I  have  lived  and  served  here  since  my  birth, 
And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 
Or  seen  it. 

FRITZ. 

Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Doubtless. 

FRITZ. 

The  man  call  d Werner 's  poor! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Poor  as  a  miser. 
But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing, 
By  which  there  s  no  communication  with 
The  baron  s  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he : 
Besides,  I  bade  him  «  good  night »  in  the  hall. 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

FRITZ. 

There  s  another, 
The  stranger 
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IDENSTEIN. 

The  Hungarian  ? 

FRITZ. 

He  who  help'd 
To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Not 
Unhkely.     But  hold — niight  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite? 

FRITZ. 

How!      We,  sir? 

IDENSTEIN. 

No not  JOM, 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.     You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  velvet  chair — in  his  embroider'd  night-gown; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappeared : — the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

FRITZ. 

Good  sii', 
Be  not  so  quick;  the  honour  of  the  corps. 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household,  s  unimpeach'd 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation;  such  as  in  accompts, 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 
Where  all  men  take  their  prey ;  as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents, 
Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters ; 

VOL.  V.  13 
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But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery, 
We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages  :  then 
Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
H^ve  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop'd  all; 
Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

IDENSTEIN. 

There  is  some  sense  in  that 

FRITZ. 

No,  sir ;  be  sure 
'T  was  none  of  our  corps ;  but  some  petty,  trivial 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 
The  only  question  is — Wlio  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Yon  don't  mean  me? 

FRITZ. 

,    No,  sir;  I  honour  more 
Your  .talents 

IDENSTEIN. 

And  my  principles,  I  hope. 

FRITZ. 

Of  course.     But  to  the  point :  what 's  to  be  done? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Nothing — but  there 's  a  good  deal  to  be  said. 
We  '11  offer  a  reward ;  move  heaven  and  earth. 
And  the  police  (though  there  s  none  nearer  than 
Frankfort) ;  post  notices  in  manuscript 
(For  we  Ve  no  printer) ;  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  them  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  I). 
We  11  send  out  villains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  pockets ;  also,  to  arrest 
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All  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  sallow  people.   ' 

Prisoners  we  11  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 

And  for  the  baron  s  gold — if  t  is  not  found. 

At  least  he  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction  ^ 

Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 

The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.     Here  s  alchyray  ^• 

For  your  lord's  losses !  •' '  •      . 

FRITZ.  ^ 

He  hath  found  a  better. 

IDENSTEIN. 

where? 

FRITZ. 

In  a  most  immense  inheritance 
The  late  Count  Siegendorf,  his  distant  kinsman, 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Was  there 
No  heir? 

FRITZ.  , 

Oh/  yes ;  but  he  has  disappear'd 
Longjrgm  the  world's  eye,  and  perhaps  the  world. 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father  s  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years  ;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  calf;  and,  therefore, 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.     But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him, 
Were  he  to  re-appear:  he 's  politic, 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court. 

IDENSTEIN. 

He  s  fortunate. 

13. 
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FRITZ. 

'T  is  true,  there  is  a  grandson, 
Whom  the  late  count  reclaimed  from  ^s  son's  hands, 
And  educated  as  his  heir;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

IDENSTEIN. 

How  so? 

FRITZ. 

His  sire  made 
A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage, 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark-eyed  daughter: 
Noble,  they  say,  too ;  but  no  match  for  such 
A  house  as  Siegendorf's.     The  grandsire  ill 
Could  brook  the  alliance ;  and  could  ne'er  be  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

IDENSTEIN. 

If  he  s  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 

Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 

Puzzle  your  baron  to  unravel. 

Why, 
For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough :  they  say. 
He  forms  a  happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire's  qualities, — impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappear'd 
Some  months  ago. 

IDENSTEIN. 

The  devil  he  did ! 

rRITZ. 

Why,  yes : 
It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
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An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 

Of  the  old  man  s  death,  whose  heeirt  ^as  broken  by  it. 

IDENSTEIN, 

Was  there  no  cause  assigned? 

FJllTZ. 

Plenty,  no  doubt, 
And  none  perhaps  the  true  one,     Some  averr'd 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents ;  sonie  because 
The  old  man  lield  his  spii  it  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  hejdotfid  fin  him) ; 
A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war. 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure, 
He  might  have  since  returned,  were  that  the  motive; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him, 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature. 
He  had  join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 
Of  bandit  warfare;  each  troop  with  its  chief, 
And  all  against  mankind. 

IDENSTEIN. 

That  cannot  be. 
A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury. 
To  risk  his  life  and  honours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

FRITZ. 

Heaven  best  knows ! 
But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprize, 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
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I  \'e  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 
Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.     After  all, 
YourW^allenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavus, 
Your  Bannier,  and  your  Torstenson  and  Weimar, 
Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaimed, 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.     Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 
But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

Enter  STRALENHEIM  and  ULRIC. 
STRALENHEIM. 

Since  you  have  refus6d 
All  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  them. 
Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words. 
And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude. 
They  seem  so  niggardly  compared  with  what 
Your  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf. 

ULRIC. 

I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  further. 

STRALENHEIM. 

But 
Can  I  not  serve  you?     You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes;  fair  in  favour; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so. 
And,  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  heart, 
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Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 

As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 

An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger, 

In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite  element. 

You  are  made  for  the  service :  I  have  served ; 

Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friepds, 

Who  shall  be  yours.      'T  is  true,  this  pause  of  peace 

Favours  such  views  at  present  scantily; 

But 't  will  not  last,  men's  spirits  are  too  stirring; 

And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 

Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 

In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arra'd  truce. 

War  will  reclaim  his  own;  and,  in  the  mean  time,^ 

You  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 

A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 

To  rise.      I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 

I  stand  well  with  the  elector;  in  Bohemia, 

Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 

Upon  its  frontier. 

H  LLRIC. 

You  perceive  my  garb 
Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.     If  I  must  decline 
Your  offer,  \  is  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Why,  this  is  mere  usury ! 
I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 
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ULRIC. 

You  shall  say  so  when 
I  claim  the  payment. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Well,  sir,  since  you  will  not — 
You  are  nQ^y  born? 

ULRIG. 

I  've  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Your  actions  show  it.     Might  I  ask  your  name? 

ULRIC. 

Ulric. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Your  house's? 

ULRIC. 

When  I  'm  worthy  of  it, 
I  11  answer  you. 

STRALENHEIM  (Aside.) 

Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boasi| 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers, 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr  d. 

(Aloud  to  FRITZ  and  IDENSTEIN. 

So,  sirs !  how  have  ye  sped  in  your  researches? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Then 
I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Humph! — not  exactly. 
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STRALENHEIM. 

,  Or  at  least  suspected? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Oh !  for  that  matter  very  much  suspected. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Who  may  he  be? 

IDENSTEIN. 

why,  don't  joM  know,  my  lord? 

STRALENHEIM. 

How  should  I?     I  was  fast  asleep. 

IDENSTEIN . 

And  so 
Was  I,  and  that 's  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Dolt! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Why,  if 
Your  lordship,  being  robb'd,  don't  recognise 
The  rogue;  how  should  I,  not  being  robb'd,  identify 
The  thief  among  so  many?     In  the  crowd, 
May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better : 
'T  is  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features ; 
But  I  '11  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 
His  face  shall  be  so. 

STRALENHEIM  (To  FRITZ.) 

Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow? 
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FRITZ. 

Faith! 
My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Besides,  the  loss  (which,  I  must  own,  affects  me 
Just  now  materially),  1  needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  puhlic  motives;  for 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce  closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough.  Sir  Intendant! 

IDENSTEIN. 

True; 
If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord. 

ULRIC. 

What  is  all  this? 

STRALENHEIM. 

\ou  join  d  us  but  this  morning, 
And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  night. 

ULRIC. 

Some  rumour  of  it  reach'd  me  as  I  pass'd 
The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

STRALENHEIM. 

It  is  a  strange  business : 
The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

IDENSTEIN . 

Most  willingly.     You  see 

STRALENHEIM   (Impatiently.) 

Defer  your  tale^ 
Till  certain  of  the  hearer  s  patience. 
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IDEN STEIN. 

That 
Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.     You  see 

STRALENHEIM   (Again  interrupting  him,  and  addressing  TJLRIC.) 

In  short,  I  was  asleep  m)on  a  chair, 

My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 

Upon  it  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose, 

Though  in  part  only) :  some  ingenious  person 

Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants, 

Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 

An  hundred  golden  ducats,*  which  to  find 

I  would  be  fain,  and  there  's  an  end ;  perhaps 

You  (as  I  still  am  rather  faint),  would  add 

To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this. 

Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  nien 

(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it? 

ULRIC. 

Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time — 

(To  IDENSTEIN. 

•Come  hither,  mynheer ! 

IDENSTEIN. 

But  so  much  haste  bodes 
Right  little  speed,  and 

ULRIC. 

Standing  motionless 
None;  so  let's  marcli,  we    11  talk  as  we  go  on. 

IDENSTEIN. 

But 

ULRIC. 

Show  the  spot,  and  then  I  '11  answer  you. 

FRITZ. 

I  will,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 
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STRALENHEIM. 

Do  SO,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

FRITZ. 

Hence ! 
ri,Ric. 
Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle! 

(Exit  with  IDENSTEIN  luid  FRITZ. 
STRALKNHEIM   (Solus.) 

A  stalwart,  active,  soldier-looking  stripling;. 

Handsome  as  Hercules  en;  his  first  labour, 

And  with  a  brow  of  thought 'beyond  his  years 

When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 

In  answering  yours.      I  wish  i  could  engage  him : 

1  Ve  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now, 

For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 

And  though  I  \n  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one, 

Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 

And  my  desire.     The  boy,  they  say,  s  a,  bold  one; 

But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hour  • 

Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 

Champion  his  claims  :  that  s  well.     Thejfatlijef ,  whom 

For  years  I  ve  tracked,  as  does  the  blood-hound,  never 

In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 

To  fault,  but  he7^e  I  have  him,  and  that's  better. 

It  must  be  he  !  All  circumstance  proclaims  it; 

And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 

Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it — Yes! 

The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 

Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time;  the  account,  too. 

The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  her) 

Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect; 

Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met, 
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As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  from  each  other 

By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 

Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either; 

All — all — confirm  it  to  my  mind  :  however, 

We  11  grapple,  nevertheless.      In  a  few  hours 

The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 

Rise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  favours 

Their  quick  abatement),  and  I  11  have  him  safe 

Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 

His  real  estate  and  name ;  and  there  's  no  harm  done, 

Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deem.     This  robbery 

(Save  foi'  the  actual  loss)  is  lucky  also: 

He  s  poor,  and  that's  suspicious — he  s  unknown, 

And  that's  defenceless, — true,  we  have  no  proofs 

Of  guilt,  but  v/hat  hath  he  of  innocence? 

Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospects 

In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 

The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 

Hath  something  which  I  like  not ;  and  alone 

Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 

The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  ingress 

Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter   GABOR. 

Friend,  how  feire  you? 

GABOR. 

As  those  who  fare  well  every  where,  when  they 
Have  supt  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  how — 
And  you,  my  lord? 

STRALENHEIM. 

Better  in  nest  than  purse : 
Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 
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GABOR. 

I  heard    . 
Of  your  late  loss ;  but  t  is  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

STRALENHEIM. 

You  would  hardly  think  so, 
Were  the  loss  yours. 

GABOR. 

I  never  had  so  much 
(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  am  not 
Fit  to  decide.     But  I  came  here  to  seek  you. 
Your  couriers  are  turn'd  back — I  have  outstript  them, 
In  my  return. 

STRALENHEIM. 

You!— Why? 

GABOR. 

I  went  at  day-break, 
To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river, 
As  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 
Your  messengers  were  all  checked  like  myself; 
And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I  await 
The  current's  pleasure. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Would  the  dogs  were  in  it ! 
Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage? 
I  order  d  this  at  all  risks. 

GABOR. 

Could  you  order 
The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Red  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream),  and  be  obey  d,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 
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STRALENHEIM. 

I  must  see  to  it : 
The  knaves!  the  slaves ! — but  they  shall  smart  for  this. 

(Exit  STRALENHEIM. 
GABOR  (Solus.) 

There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  self-v^  ilFd  baron ! 

Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry 

The  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times 

Have  left  us.     Yesterday  he  would  have  given 

His  lands  (if  he  hath  any),  and,  still  dearer, 

His  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fresh  air 

As  would  have  filled  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 

Gurgling  and  foaming  half-way  through  the  window^ 

Of  his  o'erset  and  water-logg'd  conveyance, 

And  now  he  storms  at  half-a-dozen  wretches 

Because  they  love  their  lives  too!      Yet  he  s  right: 

'T  is  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he  may  put  them 

To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.     Oh !  thou  world ! 

Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest ! 

(Exit  GABOR. 

SCENE  II.— THE  APARTMENT  OF  WERNER,  IN  THE  PALACE. 

Enter  JOSEPHINE  and  ULRIC. 
JOSEPHINE. 

Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again! 
My  Ulric! — my  beloved ! — can  it  be — 
After  twelve  years? 

ULRIC. 

My  dearest  mother ! 

JOSEPHINE.  # 

Yes!    • 
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My  dream  is  realized — how  beautiful — 
How  more  than  all  I  sigh'd  for !     Heaven  receive 
A  mothers  thanks'. — a  mother's  tears  of  joy ! 
This  is  indeed  thy  work! — At  such  an  hour,  too, 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son  but  saviour. 

ULRIC. 

If  such  a  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 

What  I  now  feel,  and  lighten,  from  my  heart, 

A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 

Of  love,  (for  that  was  ne'er  withheld) — forgive  me! 

This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  know  it, 
But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I  e'er  felt  it,  t  is  so  dazzled  from 
My  memory,  by  this  oblivious  transport! — 
My  son! 

Euter  WERNER. 
WERNER. 

What  have  we  here,  more  strangers? 

JOSEPHINE. 

No! 
Look  upon  him !     W^hat  do  you  see? 

WERNER. 

A  stripling, 
For  the  first  time 

ULRIC   (Kneeling.) 

For  twelve  long  years,  my  father ! 

WERNEB. 

Oh,  God!  • 
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JOSEPHINE. 

He  faints ! 

WERNER, 

No — I  am  better  now — 

UlriC.  (Embraces  him, 

ULRIC. 

My  father,  Siegendorf ! 

WERXER   (Starting.) 

Hush !  boy — 
The  walls  may  hear  that  name ! 

ULRIC. 

What  then? 

WERNER. 

Why,  then- 
But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon .      Remember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  Wernei-.     Come! 
Come  to  my  arms  again !      Why,  thou  look'st  all 
I  should  have  been,  and  was  not.      Josephine  I 
Sure  't  is  no  father  s  fondness  dazzles  me ; 
But,  had  I  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen 
This  for  my  son ! 

ULRIC. 

And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

WERNER. 

Alas !  I  have  had  that  upon  my  soul 

\Vhich  makes  rne  look  on  a^^^^^^         with  an  eye 

That  only  knows^the^yyhatfirstjglance. 

ULRIC. 

My  memory  served  me  far  more  fondly :  I 
Have  not  forgotten  aught;  and  oft-imes  in 

VOL.  V.  '14 
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The  proud  and  princely  halls  of — (I  '11  not  name  them, 

As  you  say  that  \  is  perilous),  but  i'  the  pomp 

Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 

To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset, 

And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 

CVer  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  us. 

They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

WERNER. 

I  know  not  that. 
Are  you  aware  my  father  is  no  more? 

ULRIC. 

Oh  Heaven !      I  left  him  in  a  green  old  age, 

And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 

Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 

Fell  fast  around  him.     'T  was  scarce  three  months  since. 

WERNER. 

Why  did  you  leave  him? 

JOSEPHINE  (Embracing  ULRIC.) 

Can  you  ask  that  question? 
Is  he  not  her^e? 

WERNER. 

Truej  he  hasj^u^ht  his  parents, 
And  found  themj  but^.Qh!  AoiVj;  andjnjvhat^state? 

ULRIC. 

All  shall  be  better  d.     What  we  have  to  do 

Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights. 

Or  rather  yours;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 

Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 

Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost. 

So  that  I  must  prefer  my  claim  for  form  : 

But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 
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WERNER. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenheim? 

ULRIG. 

I  saved 
His  life  but  yesterday :  he  s  here. 

WERNER. 

W  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will^ting  us  all ! 

"""^  ^  ULRIC. 

You  speak 
Riddles :  what  is  this  Stralenheim  to  us? 

WERNER. 

Every  thing.     One  who  claims  our  fathers'  lands  : 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest. foe. 

ULRTC. 

I  never  heard  his  name  till  now.     The  count, 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsman,  who. 
If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me — and  what  then? 
His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

WERNER. 

Ay,  if  at  Prague  : 
But  here  he  is  all-powerful;  and  has  spread 
Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favour. 

ULRIC. 

Doth  he  personally  know  you? 

WERNER. 

No;  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person, 

14. 
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As  he  betrayed  last  night;  and  I,  perhaps, 
Rut  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  h js,  u rjcertain ty . 

IILIUC. 

1  think  you  wrong  him 
(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase) ;  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so,     W 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past^^nd  present : 
I  saved  his  hfe,  he  tlierefore  trusts  in  me;^ 
He  hath  been  plundered  too,  since  he  came  hither; 
Is  sick ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him  : 
I  \'e  pledged  myself  to  do  so;  and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that :  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another's  dross, 
My. own  wh.ole  treasure — you,  my  parents! 

WERNER  (Agitatedly.) 

Who 
Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  « villain?" 

ULRIC. 

What 
More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves? 

WERNER. 

Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown  being 
With  an  infernal  stiguia? 

ULRIC. 

My  own  feelings 
Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

WERNER. 

Who  taught  you,  long-sought,  and  ill-found  boy!  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me? 
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LLRIC. 

1  named  a  villain.     What  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a  being  and  my  father? 

WERNER. 

Everything! 
That  ruffian  is  thy  father ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Oh,  my  son! 
Believe  him  not — and  yet! 

(Her  voices  falters. 
ULRIC  (Starts,  looks  earnestly  at  WERNER,  and  then  says  slowly.) 

And  you  avow  it? 

WERNER. 

Ulric,  before  you  dare  despise  your  father, 

Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.      Young ^ 

Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in  luxury's  lap, 

Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force. 

Or  misei-y's  temptation?     Wait — (not  long. 

It  Cometh  like  the  night,  and  quickly) — Wait! — 

Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted — till 

Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin ; 

Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table ; 

Despair  your  bed-fellow — then  rise,  but  not 

From  sleep,  and  judge !      Should  that  day  e'er  arrive- 

Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  coil'd 

Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 

Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path, 

With  butj^i5  folds  between  your  sXeps  and  happiness, 

When  Ae,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name, 

Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 

Chance  your  conductor;  midnight  for  your  mantle; 
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The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  eaith  asleep, 
Even  to  your  deadhest  foe;  and  he  as  t  were 
Inviting  death,  by  fooking  hke  it,  while 
His  death  alone  can  save  you : — Thank  your  God! 
If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 
You  turn  aside 1  did  so. 

ULRIC. 

Rut 


WERNER  (Abruptly.) 

Hear  me ! 
I  will  not  brook  a  human  voice — scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still) — 
Hear  me !  you  do  not  know  this  man — I  do. 
He's  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.     You 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave ;  but  learn 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtil ty.     My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couch'd  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife! 
An  instant — a  mere  motion — the  least  impulse — 
Had  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  from  earth. 
He  was  within  my  power — my  knife  was  raised — 
Withdrawn — and  I  'm  in  his  : — are  you  not  so? 
W^ho  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  not?     Who  says 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you  ?  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dungeon?    (He  pauses. 

ULRIC.  . 

Proceed — proceed ! 

WERNER. 

lUe  he  hath  ever  known. 
And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time — name — fortune — 
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A«d-.y^hY  not  JO  M.''     Are  you  more  versed  in  men? 
He  wound  snaies  round  me;  flung  along  my  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  would  have  spurn  d 
Even  from  my  presence;  but,  in  spurning  now, 
Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.     Will  you  be 
More  patient?     Ulric! — Ulric ! — there  are  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear. 

ULRIC  (Looks  first  at  him,  aiiJ  then  at  JOSEPHINE.) 

My  mother! 

WERNER. 

Ay!  I  thought  so  :  you  have  now 
Only  one  parent.     I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 

ULRIC. 

But  stay ! 

(WERNER  rushes  out  of  tlie  chamber. 
JOSEPHINE  (To  ULRIC.) 

Follow  him  not,  until  this  storm  of  passion 
Abates.     Think'st  thou  that  were  it  well  for  him 
I  had  not  folio w'd? 

ULRIC 

I  obey  you,  mother, 
Although  reluctantly.     My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Oh !  he  is  good ! 
Condemn  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  him,  and  for  him. 
That  this  is  but  the  surface  of  his  so ul^ 
And  that  the  depth  i§riQii  in  bettei:^^^  ^" 
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ULRIC. 

These  then  are  but  my  father  s  principles? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him? 

JOSEPHINE. 

Nor  doth  he 
Think  as  he  speaks.  Alas !  long  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

ULRIC. 

Explain  to  me 
More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Straleuheim, 
That  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  face  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this — but  would 
I  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner  i 

JOSEPHINE. 

Ay! 
Hadst  thou  but  done  so ! 

Enter  GABOR  and   IDENSTEIN,   witli  Attendants. 
GABOR   (To  ULRIC.) 

I  have  sought  you,  comrade. 
So  this  is  my  reward ! 

ULRIC. 

What  do  you  mean? 

GABOR. 

'S  death!  have  I  lived  to  these  years,  and  for  this? 

(To  IDENSTEIN. 

But  for  your  age  and  folly,  I  would 

IDENSTEIN. 

Help! 
Hands  off!     Touch  an  intendant ! 
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GABOB. 

Do  not  think 
I  11  honour  you  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Ravenstone,'  Ly  choking  you  myself. 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  thank  you  for  the  respite ;  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

ULRIC. 

Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

GABOR. 

At  once,  then. 
The  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions — mej^Jijom.hej^eyer.saw 
Till  yester  evening. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Wouldst  have  me  suspect 
My  own  acquaintances?     You  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

GABOR. 

You  shall 
Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men, 
The  worms !  you  hound  of  malice! 

GABOR  seizes  on  him. 
ULRIC   (Interfering.) 

Nay,  no  violence : 
He  s  old,  unarm'd — be  temperate,  Gabor ! 

GABOR   (Letiing  go   IDENSTEIN.) 

True: 
I  am  a  fool  to  lose  .iri.y:sel£because 
Fools  deem  me  knave :  it  is  their  homage. 
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ULRIC   (To  IDENSTEIN.) 


How 


Fare  you? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Help! 

ULRIC. 

I  have  help'd  you. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Kill  him!  then 
I  11  say  so. 

GAfiOR. 

J  rn  calm — live  on ! 

IDENSTEIN. 

m  »  That 's  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgment 
In  Germany.     The  baron  shall  decide ! 

GABOR. 

Does  he  abet  you  in  your  accusation? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Does  he  not? 

*  GABOR. 

Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 
Ere  1  go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 
But  here  he  comes ! 

Enter    STRALENHEIM. 
GABOR   (Goes  up  to  him.) 

My  noble  lord ,  I  'm  here ! 

STRALENHEIM. 

Well,  sir! 

GABOR. 

Have  you  aught  with  me? 
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STRALENHEIM. 

What  should  I 
Have  with  you?  ' 

GABOR. 

You  know  hest,  if  yesterday's 
Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory; 
But  that 's  a  trifle.     I  stand  here  accused, 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person, 
Or  chamber — is  the  charge  your  own,  or  his? 

STRALENHEIM.  , 

I  accuse  no  man.  •* 

GABOR. 

Then  you  acquit  me,  baron? 

STRALENHEIM. 

I  know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit, 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

GABOR.         "^ 

»    J         But  you  at  lea§t 
Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect.      I  am  insulted — 
Oppress'd  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty ! 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it, 
If  duly  taught;  but,  in  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal. 

STRALENHEIM. 

You! 

GABOR. 

Ay,  sir;  and,  for 
Aught  that  you  know,  superior;  but  proceed — 
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I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises, 

And  circumstance,  and  proofs;  I  know  enough 

Of  what  I  Ve  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  me, 

To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 

Than  paid  myself,  had  I  been  eager  of 

Your  gold.      I  also  know  that  were  1  even 

The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  service  render' d 

So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 

Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame. 

Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 

But  this  is  oothing;  I  demand  of  you 

Justice  upon  ^our  unjust  servants,  and 

From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 

All  sanction  of  their  insolence  :  thus  much 

You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more. 

And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

STRALE>HEIM. 

•  This  tone 

May  be  of  innocence. 

GAIiOR. 

S  death !  who  dare  doubt  it, 
Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  it? 

STRALENHEIM. 

You 
Are  hot,  sir 

GABOR. 

Must  I  turn  an  icicle 
Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master? 

STRALENHEIM. 

Ulric!  you  know  this  man;  I  found  him  in 
ZoM/ company. 
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GABOR. 

We  found  you  in  the  Oder : 
Would  we  had  left  you  there ! 

STRALEXHEIM. 

I  give  you  thanks,  sir. 

GABOR. 

I  've  earned  them;  but  might  have  earn  d  more  from  others, 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fate. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Ulric!  you  know  this  man? 

GABOR. 

No  more  than  you  do, 
If  he  avouches  not  my  honour. 

ULRIC. 

1 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 
Own  brief  connexion  led  me,  honour. 

STRALEXHEIM. 

Then 
I  'm  satisfied . 

GABOR    (Ironically.) 

Right  easily,  methinks. 
What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine? 

STRALENHEIM. 

I  merely  said,  that  / 
Was  satisfied — iiot_that  you^^were  absolved. 

GABOR. 

Again !     Am  I  accused  or  no? 

STRALENHEIM. 

Goto! 
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Yon  wax  too  insolent :  if  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you, 
Is  the  fault  mine?     Is  't  not  enough  that  1 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence? 

GABOR. 

My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 

A  vile  equivocation  :  you  well  know 

Your  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you — 

Your  looks  a  voice — your  frowns  a  sentence;  you 

Are  practising  your  power  on  me — because 

You  havejt;  but  beware,  you  know  not  whom 

You  strive  to  tread  on. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Threat'st  thou? 

GABOR. 

Not  so  much 
As  you  accuse.      You  hint  the  basest  injury. 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

STUALENHEIM. 

As  you  have  said,  \  is  true  I  owe  you  something, 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

GABOR. 

Not  with  your  gold. 

STRALENHEIM. 

With  bootless  insolence. 

(To  his  Atlendants  and  IDENSTEIN. 

You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man, 

But  let  him  go  his  way.     Ulric,  good  morrow ! 

(Exit  STRALENHEIM,  IDENSTEIN,  and  Attendants. 
GABOR  (Following.) 

I  '11  after  him,  and 


Oppose  me? 


Thought. 
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ULRIC    (Stopping  him.) 

Not  a  step. 

GABOR. 

Who  shall 

ULRIC. 

Your  ovm  reason,  with  a  moment's 


GABOR. 

Must  I  bear  this? 

ULRIC. 

Pshaw !  we  all  must  bear 
The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan,  * 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I  Ve  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silk-worm  cast  his  skin- 
And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words? 

GABOR. 

Must  I  bear  to  be  deem'd  a  thief?     If  t  were 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  it — 
There  s  something  daring  in  it — but  to  steal 
The  monies  of  a  slumbering  man ! — 

ULRIC. 

It  seems,  then. 


You  are  not  guilty ! 


You  too ! 


GABOR. 

Do  I  hear  aright? 


ULRIC. 

I  merely  ask'd  a  simple  question. 
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GABOR. 

If  the  judge  ask'd  me — I  would  answer  «  No» — 
To  you  I  answer  thus. 

(He  draws. 
ULRIG  (Drawing.) 

With  all  my  heart! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Without  there !  Ho!  help!  help! — Oh,  God!  here's  murder! 

(Exit  .lOSEPHINE,  shrieking. 

GABOR  and  ULRIC  fight.        GABOR  is  disarmed  just  as  STRALENIIEIM, 
JOSEPHINE,   IDENSTEIN,  etc.   re-enter. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Oh !  glortous  Heaven !  he  s  safe ! 

STRALENHEIM  (To  JOSEPHINE.) 

Who  \  safe? 

JOSEPHINE. 

My 

ULRIC    (Interrupting    licr   with    a    stern    look,    and    turning   afterwards 
to  STRALENHEIM.) 

Both! 
Here  s  no  great  harm  done. 

STRALENHEIM. 

W^hat  hath  caused  all  this? 

ULRIC. 

You,  baron,  I  believe ;  but  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — Gabor! 
There  is  your  sword ;  and  when  you  bare  it  next, 
Let  it  not  be  against  jour  Jriends. 

(ULRIC  pronounces  the  last  words  slowly  and  emphatically  in  a  low  voice 
to  GABOR. 
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GABOR. 

I  thank  you 
Less  for  my  life  than  for  yonr  counsel. 

STRALENHEIM. 

These 
Brawls  must  end  here. 

GABOR  (Taking  his  sword.) 

They  shall.  You  have  wrong'd  me,  Uiric, 
More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  sword;  I  would 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  yours.      I  coidd  have  borne  yon  noble's 
Absurd  insinuations — ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Entail — will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands. — 
But  I  may  fit  him  yet : — you  have  vanquished  me, 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 
That  I  could  cope  with  you  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.    We  may  meet  by  and  bye, 
However — but  in  friendship.  (Exit  gabor. 

^--STftkLENHEIM. 

T  will  brook 
No  morel     This  outrage  following  up  his  insults, 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancelFd  all  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore,  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succour. 
lUric,  you  are  not  hint? — 

ULRIC. 

Not  even  by  a  scratch. 

STRALENHEIM  (To  mENSTEIK.) 

Intendant!  take  your  measures  to  secure 

VOL.  V.  15 
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Yon  fellow  :  1  revoke  my  former  lenity. 
He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escort 
The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Secure  him!  he  hath  got  his  sword  again — 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  on  t;  \  is  his  trade, 
Relike  : — I  m  a  civilian. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Fool !  are  not 
Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enough  to  seize  a  dozen  such?     Hence !  after  him ! 

ULRIC. 

Raron,  I  do  beseech  you! 

STRALENHEIM. 

I  must  be 

Obey'd.     No  words ! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Well,  if  it  must  be  so — 
March !  vassals !  1  'm  your  leader — and  will  bring 
The  rear  up  :  a  wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life — on  which  all  rests. 

I  like  that  article  of  war.  (Exit  IDENSTEIN  and  Attendants. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Come  hither, 
U  Iric : — what  does  that  woman  here !     Oh !  now 
I  recognise  her,  t  is  the  stranger  s  wife 
Whom  they  nmne  "Werner. « 

ULRIC. 

'T  is  his  name. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Indeed  I 
Is  not  your  husband  visible,  fair  dame? — 
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JO.SEPHINE. 

Who  seeks  him? 

STRALENHEIM. 

No  one — for  the  present :  but 
I  fain  would  parley,  Ulric,  with  yourself 
Alone. 

ULRIC. 

I  will  retire  with  you. 

JOSEPHmE. 

Not  so. 
You  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
All  places  here. 

{Aside  to  ULRIC  as  she  goes  out. 

Oh!  Ulric,  have  a  care — 
Remember  what  depends  on  a  rash  word ! 

ULRIC  (To  .lOSEPHINE.) 

Fear  not ! 

(Exit-IOSEPHINF. 
STRALENHELM. 

Ulric,  I  think  that  I  may  trust  you? 

You  saved  my  life — and  acts  like  these  beget 

Unbounded  confidence. 

ULRIC 

Say  on. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Mysterious 
And  long  engender'd  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  fully  enter'd  on)  have  made 
This  man  obnoxious — perhaps  fataHo  me. 

ULRIC 

Who?  Gabor,  the  Hungarian? 

15. 
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STRALENHEIM. 

No — this  Werner — 
With  the  false  name  and  habit. 

ULRIC. 

How  can  this  be? 
He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavern'd  in  his  hollow  eye : 
The  man  is  helpless. 

STRALENHEIM. 

He 's — \  is  no  matter — 
But  if  he  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
He  is  so,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension), 
He  must  be  made  secure,  ere  twelve  hours  further. 

ULRIC. 

And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

STRALENHEIM. 

I  have  sent 
To  Frankfort,  to  the  jjovernor,  my  friend — 
(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh) 
For  a  fit  escort — but  this  cursed  flood 
Bars  all  aQcess,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

ULRIC. 

It  is  abating. 

STRALENHEIM. 

That  is  well. 

ULRIC. 

But  how 
Am  I  concerned? 

STRALENHEIM. 

As  one  who  did  so  much 
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For  me,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to 

That  which  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 

The  life  you  rescued. — Keeg  your  eye^dn  him! 

The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I  now  know  him. — 

Watch  him ! — as  you  would  watch  the  wild  boar  when 

He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter  s  gap — 

Like  him,  he  must  be  spear'd. 

ULRIC. 

Why  so? 

STRALENHEIM. 


Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance ! 
Oh !  could  you  see  it !     But  you  shall. 

ULRIC. 


He  st^jftjis 


I  hope  so. 


STRALENHEIM. 

It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.     It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  skimm'd  it  lightly :  so  that  now,  besides 
Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  afar  and  near 
Made  deserts. 

ULRIC. 

You  describe  it  faithfully. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Ay — could  you  see  it,  you  would  say  so — but, 
As  I  have  said,  you  shall. 

ULRIC. 

I  accept  the  omen. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Then  claim  a  recompense  from  it  and  me, 
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Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 

ULRIC. 

And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch — 

This  way-worn  stran^jer — stands  between  you  and 

Thisjjaradise? —  (Aside. 

(As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his.) — 

STRALENHEIM. 

He  doth. 

ULRIC. 

Hath  he  no  right? 

STRALENHEIM. 

Right!  none.     A  disinherited  prodigal, 
Who  lor  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
Tn  all  his  acts — but  chiefly  by  his  marriage, 
And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burghers, 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 

ULRIC. 

He  has  a  wife,  then? 

STRALENHEIM. 

You  d  be  sorry  to 
Call  such  your  mother.     You  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calls  his  wife. 

ULRIC. 

Is  she  not  so? 

STRALENHEIM. 

No  more 
Than  he  s  your  father : — an  Italian  girl. 
The  daughter  of  a  banish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  witk  ijili^,  same  Werner. 
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ULRIC. 

They  are  childless,  then? 

STRALENHEIM. 

There  is  or  was  a  bastard, 
Whom  the  old  man — the  grandsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom, 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave : 
But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path — he  has  fled, 
No  one  knows  whither;  and  if  he  had  not, 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand. Why  do  you  smile? 

ULRIC. 

At  your  vain  fears  : 
A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth — can  startle  a  grandee! 

STRALENHEIM. 

All  s  to  be  fear'd,  where  all  is  to  be  gain'd. 

~~"  ULRIC. 

True;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it. 

STRALENHEIM. 

You  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to  my  heart. 
1  may  depend  upon  you? 

ULRIC. 

'T  were  too  late 
To  doubt  it. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 
Your  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful) — he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected, 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him ; 
He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in  a  chamber 
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^Vithout  approach  to  mine;  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine, 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act; 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Once — though  too  rash. 

**"  ULRIC. 

And  they,  ray  lord,  we  know 
By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till 

They  knock  the  brains  out  first — which  makes  them  heirs, 
Not  thieves.    The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can  lose  nothing, 
Nor  e'er  be  robb'd  :  their  spoils  are  a  bequest — 
No  more. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Go  to !  you  are  a  wag.     But  say 
r  may  be  sure  you  11  keep  an  eye  on  this  man, 
And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape? 

ULRIC. 

You  may  be  sure 
You  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
Will  be  his  sentinel. 

STRALENHEIM. 

By  this ,  you  make  me 
Yours,  and  for  ever. 

ULRIC. 

Such  is  my  intention. 

CExeunt. 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I —A  HALL  IN  THE  SAME  PALACE,  FROM  WHENCE 
THE  SECRET  PASSAGE  LEADS. 


Enter  WERNER  and  GABOR. 
GABOR. 

Sir,  I  have  told  my  telle ;  if  it  so  please  you 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a  few  hours,  well — 
If  not — I  Ul  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

WERNER. 

Hpw 

Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  misery 

A  shelter? — wanting  such  myself  as  much 

As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

GABOR. 

Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.     Methinks 
You  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay, 
And  rip  the  hunter  s  entrails. 

WERNER. 

Ah! 

GABOR. 

I  care  not 
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If  it  be  so,  beiny  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself;  but  will  you  shelter  me? 
I  am  oppress'd  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 
Disfjraced 

'  WERNER  (Abruptly.) 

Who  told  you  that  I  was  diseraced? 

GABOR. 

No  one;  nor  did  I  say  jou  were  so :  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended;  but 
I  said  /  was  so — and  would  add,  with  truth, 
As  undeservedly  as  you. 

'■  WERNER. 

Again ! 
As  J? 

GABOR. 

Or  any  other  honest  man. 
What  the  devil  would  you  have?     You  don't  believe  me 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft? 

WERNER. 

No,  no. — I  cannot. 

GABOR. 

Why,  that 's  my  heart  of  honour!  yon  young  gallant — 

Your  miserly  intendant,  and  dense  noble — 

All — all  suspected  me;  and  why?  because 

I  am  the  worst-clothed,  and  least-named  amongst  them, 

Although,  were  Momus'  lattice  in  our  breasts, 

My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 

Than  theirs;  but  thus  it  is — you  poor  and  helpless — 

Both  still  more  than  myself — 

WERNER. 

How  know  you  that? 
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GABOR. 

You  \e  right;  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 

Which  I  call  helpless;  if  you  now  deny  it, 

I  were  well  paid.      But  you,  who  seem  to  have  proved 

The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well, 

By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 

Of  the  New  World,  the  Spaniard  boasts  about, 

Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth, 

Weighed  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance. 

Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power, 

Because  I  feel  it)  as  may  leave  no  night-mare 

Upon  his  heart  o'  nights. 

WERNER. 

What  do  you  mean? 

GABOR. 

Just  what  I  say ;  1  thought  my  speech  was  plain : 
You  are  no  thief — nor  I — and,  as  Jxue  men, 
Should  aid  each  other. 

WERNER. 

It  is  a  damned  world,  sir. 

GABOR. 

So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 

The  priests  say  (and  no  doubt  they  should  know  best), 

Therefore  1 1\  stick  by  this — as  being  loth 

To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 

An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomb. 

It  is  but  a  night's  lodging  which  I  crave ; 

To-morrow  Iwill  try  the  waters,  as 

The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

WERNER. 

Abated!     Is  there  hope  of  that? 
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GABOR. 

There  was 
At  noontide. 

WERNER. 

Then  we  may  be  safe. 

GABOR. 

Are  you 
In  peril. 

WERNER. 

Poverty  is  ever  so. 

GABOR. 

That  I  know  by  long  practice.     Will  you  not 
Promise  to  make  mine  less? 

WERNER. 

Your  poverty? 

GABOR. 

No — you  don't  look  a  leech  for  that  disorder ; 
I  meant  my  peril  only ;  you  Ve  a  roof, 
And  I  have  none ;  I  merely  seek  a  covert. 

WERNER. 

Rightly ;  for  how  should  such  a  wretch  as  I 
Have  gold? 

GABOR. 

Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  on  t, 
Although  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  baron's. 

WERNER. 

Dare  you  insinuate? 

GABOR. 

What? 

WERNER. 

Are  you  aware 
To  whom  you  speak? 
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GABOR. 

No :  and  I  am  not  used 
Greatly  to  care. 

(A  noise  heard  without.) 

But  hark !  they  come ! 

WERNER. 

Who  come?    , 

GABOR. 

The  intendant  and  his  man-hounds  after  me : 
I  'd  face  them — but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.     Where  shall  I  go? 
But  show  me  any  place.     I  do  assure  you, 
If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  guiltless . 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case ! 

WERNER  (Aside.) 

Oh,  just  God ! 
Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter!     Am  I  dust  still? 

GABOR. 

I  see  you  re  moved ;  and  it  shows  well  in  you : 
I  may  live  to  requite  it. 

WERNER. 

Are  you  not 
A  spy  of  Stralenheim's? 

GABOR. 

Not  I !  and  if 
I  were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you? 
Although  I  recollect  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse  might  lead  to  some 
Suspicion ;  but  you  best  know  what — and  why : 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe. 

WERNER. 

Fou? 
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GABOK. 

After  such 
A  treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I  render  d  him — I  am  his  enemy . 
If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  me. 

WERNEK. 

r  will. 

GABOR. 

But  how? 

WERNER    (Showing  tlie  panncl.) 

There  is  a  secret  spring ; 
Remember,  I  discovered  it  by  chance, 
And  used  it  but  for  safety. 

GABOR. 

Open  it, 
And  I  will  use  it  for  the  same. 

WERNER  = 

I  found  it. 
As  I  have  said  :  it  leads  through  winding  walls, 
(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs. 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness) 
And  hollow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither ;  you  must  not  advance : 
Give  me  your  word. 

GABOR. 

It  is  unnecessary : 
How  should  I  make  my  way  in  darkness,  through 
A  gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings? 

WERNER. 

Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may  lead? 

/  know  not — (mark  you !) — but  who  knows  it  might  not 

Lead  even  into  the  chambers  of  vour  foe? 
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So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 

By  our  Teutonic  tkthers  in  old  days, 

When  man  built  less^gainst  the  elements 

Than  his  next  neighbour.     You  must  not  advance 

Beyond  the  two  first  windings ;  if  you  do 

(Albeit  I  never  pass'd  them),  I  11  not  answer 

For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

GABOR. 

But  I  will. 
A  thousand  thanks ! 

WERNER. 

You  '11  find  the  spring  more  obvious 
On  the  other  side;  and,  when  you  would  return, 
It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

GABOR. 

1 11  in — farewell ! 

(GABOR  goes  in  by  the  secret  panuel. 
WERNER   U^olus.) 

What  have  I  done?     Alas !  what  had  I  done 
Before  to  make  this  fearful?     Let  it  be 
Still  some  atonement  that  I  save  the  ipan, 
Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own — 
They  come !  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them ! 

Enter  IDENSTEIN,  and  others. 
IDENSTEIN. 

Is  he  not  here?     He  must  have  vanish'd  then 
Through  the  dim  gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints,  upon  the  red  and  yellow 
Casements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like  sunrise 
On  long  pearl-colour  d  beards,  and  crimson  crosses, 
And  gilded  crosiers,  and  cross'd  arms,  and  cowls. 
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And  helms,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long  swords, 

All  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows, 

Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  liermits,  whose 

Likeness  and  fame  alike  rest  on  some  panes 

Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 

As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 

He  s  gone,  however. 

WERNER. 

Whom  do  you  seek? 

IDENSTEIN. 

A  villain ! 

WERNER. 

Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  ? 

IDENSTEIN. 

In  the  search 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

WERNER. 

Are  you  sure 
You  have  divined  the  man? 

IDENSTEIN. 

As  sure  as  you 
Stand  there ;  but  where  s  he  gone? 

WERNER. 

Who? 

IDENSTEIN. 

^  He  we  sought. 

WERNER. 

You  see  he  is  not  here. 

IDENSTEIN. 

And  yet  we  traced  him 
Up  to  this  hall :  are  you  accomplices, 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art? 


%• 
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WERNEP . 

I  deal  plainly, 
To  many  men  the  blackest. 

IDENSTEIN. 

It  may  be 
I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  {  other. 

WERNER. 

You  had  best  begin 
Your  inquisition  how ;  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  should  like  to  know, 
In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim  s  in  quest  of? 

WERNER. 

Insolent! 
Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Yes  J  one; 
But  there  s  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly, 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  widi  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.     But,  come ! 
Bustle,  my  boys !  we  are  at  fault.     (Exit  idenstein,  and  Attendant*. 

WERNER. 

In  what 
A  maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me ! 
And  one  base  sinjhiath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  far  greater.     Dovv'n, 
Thou  busy  devil!  rising  in  my  heart! 
Thou  art  too  late!  I  11  noufjhtjto  do  with  blood. 

VOL.  V.  16 
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Enter  ULRIC. 
ULRIC. 

I  sought  you,  father. 

WERNER. 

Is  \  not  dangerous? 

ULRIC. 

No;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us :  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions, 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

WERNER. 

I  cannot  think  it: 
'T  is  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both, 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  sou  at  once. 

^~-^' TTERTC. 

I  cannot 
Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briars  in  our  path, 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm'd  carle 
Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  the  wolf  rustling 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew'd  for  bread : 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so ; 
We  11  overfly,  or  rend  them. 

WERNER. 

Show  me  how  ? 

ULRIC. 

Can  you  not  guess? 

WERNER. 

I  cannot. 

ULRIC. 

That  is  strange. 
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Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your  mind  last  night? 

WERNER. 

I  understand  you  not. 

ULRIC. 

Then  we  shall  never 
More  understand  each  other.     But  to  change 
The  topic 

WERNER. 

You  mean,  to  pursue  it,  as 
T  is  our  safety. 

ULRIC. 

Right ;  I  stand  corrected  : 
I  see  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating;  a  few  hours 
Will  bring  his  summoned  myrmidons  from  Frankfort^ 
When  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  worse. 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardized  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

WERNER. 

And  now  your  remedy !     I  thought  to  escape 

By  means  of  this  accursed  gold^.  But  no w^ 

I  darenot  us^  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it. 

Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  niy  guilt 

For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state; 

And,  for  the  sovereign  s  head,  mv  own  begirt 

With  hissing  snakes,  which  curl  around  my  temples, 

And  cry  to  all  beholders — lo !  a  villain ! 

ULRIC. 

You  must  not  use  it,  at  least,  now ;  but  take 
This  ring. 

(He  gives  WERNER  a  jewel. 

16. 
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WERNER. 

A  gem !     It  was  my  father  s ! 

ULRIC. 

And 
As  such  is  now  your  own.     With  this  you  must 
Bribe  the  intendant  for  his  old  calash 
And  horses,  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise. 
Together  with  my  mother. 

WERNER. 

And  leave  you, 
So  lately  found,  in  peril  too? 

r'LRIC. 

Fear  nothing! 
The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together, 
For  thatwould  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort;  so  far  's  in  our  favour. 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber  d, 
Is  not  impassable;  and  when  you  gain 
A  few  liours'  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.     Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you  Ve  safe. 

WERNER. 

My  noble  boy! 

ULRIC. 

Hush!  hush!  no  transports  :  we'll  indulge  in  them 

In  Castle  Siegendorf !     Display  no  gold  : 

Show  Idenstein  the  gem  (I  know  the  man, 

And  have  look'd  through  iiim) :  it  wifl  answer  thus 

A  double  purpose.     Straleaheim  lost  gold — 

No  jewel :  therefore,  it  could  not  be  his ; 

And  then  the  man,  who  was  possest  of  this. 
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Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 

The  baron  s  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 

This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  hal  lost 

By  his  last  night's  slumber.     Be  not  over  timid 

In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant. 

And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

WERNER. 

I  will  follow 
In  all  things  your  direction. 

ULRIC. 

I  would  have 
Spared  you  the  trouble ;  but  had  I  appear  d 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  w  ith  a  jewel  in  your  favour, 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

WERNER. 

My  guardian  angel ! 
This  overpays  the  past.     But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  absence  ? 

ULRIC. 

Stralenheim  knows  nothing 
Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

WERNER. 

To  part  no  more ! 

ULRIC. 

I  know  not  that;  but  at 
The  least  we  '11  meet  again  once  more. 

WERNER. 

My  boy — 
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My  friend — my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver! 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me ! 

•  ULRIC. 

Hate  my  father ! 

WERNER. 

Ay, 
My  father  hated  me.     Why  not,  my  son? 

ULRIC. 

Your  father  knew  you  not  as  I  do. 

WERNER. 

Scorpions 
Are  in  thy  words  1     Thou  know  me?  in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself. 
Yet  (hate  me  not)  T  will  be  soon. 

ULRIC. 

I'll  wait! 
In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 

WERNER. 

I  see  it,  and  I  feel  it,  yet  I  feel 
Further — that  you  despise  me. 

ULRIC. 

Wherefore  should  I? 

WERNER. 

Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation? 

ULRIC. 

No! 
I  have  fathom'd  it  and  you.     But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more.      Or  if  it  must  be  ever, 
Not  notv;  your  error  lias  redouljled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim ; 
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All  we  have  now  to  think  of,  is  to  baffle 
Him.     I  have  shown  one  way. 

WERNER. 

The  only  one, 
And  I  embrace  it,  as  I  did  my  son, 
Who  show'd  himself  and  father  s  safety  in 
One  day. 

ULRIC. 

You  shall  be  safe :  let  that  suffice. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands? 

WERNER. 

Assuredly, 
Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest. 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

ULRIC. 

Blood!  't  is 
A  word  of  many  meanings ;  in  the  veins 
And  out  of  them  it  is  a  different  thing — - 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  caird)  are  aliens  to  each  other, 
Like  Theban  brethren  :  when  a  part  is  bad, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest. 

WERNER. 

I  do  not  apprehend  you. 

ULRIC. 

That  may  be — 

And  should,  perhaps, — and  yet but  get  ye  ready; 

You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night. 

Here  comes  the  intendant;  sound  him  with  the  gem, 
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'T  will  sink  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 
Iirto  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime,  and  mud, 
And  ooze,  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 
With  its  greased  under-stratum ;  but  no  less 
Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  shoals. 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  time ! 
Farev\rell !     I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  hand^ 
My  father! 

WERNEll. 

Let  me  embrace  thee ! 

TJLRIC. 

We  may  be 
Observed ;  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour ! 
Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe ! 

WERNER. 

Accursed 
Be  he,  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  smothers 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts. 
At  such  an  hour  too ! 

ULRIC. 

Yes,  curse- — it  will  ease  you! 
Here  is  the  intendant. 

Enter  IDENSTEIN. 
ULRIC. 

Master  Idenstein, 
How  fare  you  in  your  purpose  ?     Have  you  caught 
The  rogue? 

IDENSTEIN. 

No,  faith! 

ULRIC. 

Well,  there  are  plenty  more : 
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You  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Gone  back  to  his  chamber : 
And  now  I  think  on  't,  asking  after  you 
With  nobly-born  impatience. 

ULRIC. 

Your  great  men 
Must  be  answer  d  on  the  instant,  as  the  bound 
Of  the  stung  steed  replies  unto  the  spur : 
'T  is  well  they  \'e  horses,  too ;  for  if  they  had  not, 
I  fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Sesostris. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Who  was  he? 

ULRIC. 

An  old  Bohemian — an  imperial  gypsy. 

IDENSTEIN. 

A  gypsy  or  Bohemian,  t  is  the  same. 

For  they  pass  by  both  names.     And  was  he  one? 

ULRIC. 

I  Ve  heard  so;  but  I  must  take  leave.     Intendant, 
Your  servant! —  (To  werner,  slightly. 

Werner,  if  that  be  your  name, 
Yours. 

(Exit  ULRIC. 
IDENSTEIN. 

A  well-spoken,  pretty-faced  young  man ! 
And  prettily  behaved !      He  knows  his  station, 
You  see,  sir:  how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 
Precedence ! 
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WERNER. 

1  perceive  it,  and  applaud 
His  just  discernment  and  your  own. 

IDENSTEIN. 

That 's  well — 
That 's  very  m  ell.  \ou  also  know  your  place,  too. 
And  yet  I  don  t  know  that  I  know  your  place. 

WERNER  (Showint;  the  ring.^ 

Would  this  assist  your  knowledge? 

IDENSTEIN. 

How!— What!— Eh! 
A  jewel! 

WERNER. 

'T  is  your  own  on  one  condition. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Mine! — Name  it! 

,  WERNER. 

That  hereafter  you  permit  me 
At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it;  't  is 
A  family  ling. 

IDENSTEIN. 

A  family ! yours!  a  gem ! 
I  'm  breathless ! 

WERNER. 

You  must  also  furnish  me 
An  hour  ere  daybreak  with  all  means  to  quit 


ace. 


IDENSTEIN. 

But  is  it  real  ?  let  me  look  on  it : 
Diamond,  by  all  that 's  glorious ! 

WERNER. 

Come,  I  11  trust  you; 
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You  have  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  born  above 
My  present  seeming. 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  can't  say  I  did, 
Though  this  looks  hke  it;  this  is  the  true  breeding 
Of  gentle  blood! 

WERNER. 

I  have  important  reasons 
For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

IDEKSTEIN. 

So  then  joM  are  the  man 
Whom  Stralenheim  s  in  quest  of? 

WERNER. 

I  am  not; 
But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
To  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now, 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter — \  is 
To  spare  both  that  I  woidd  avoid  all  bustle. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Be  you  the  man  or  no,  t  is  not  my  business ; 

Besides,  I  never  should  obtain  the  half 

From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would  raise 

The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin, 

And  never  offer  a  precise  reward — 

But  this!  another  look ! 

WERNER. 

Gaze  on  it  freely; 
At  day-dawn  it  is  yours. 

IDENSTEIN. 

oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler! 
Thou  more  than  stoije  of  the  philosopher ! 
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Thou  touchstone  of  philosophy  herself. 

Thou  bright  eye  of  the  mine !  thou  load-star  of 

The  soul !  the  true  magnetic  pole  to  which 

All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles ! 

Thou  flaming  spirit  of  the  earth !  which  sitting 

High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 

More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 

Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 

Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre! 

Shalt  thou  be  mine?     I  am,  methinks,  already 

A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymist ! — 

A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 

Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.     But  come, 

Werner,  or  what  else?  '  """^ 

WERNER. 

Call  me  Werner  still. 
You  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 


IDENSTEIN. 


I  do  believe  in  thee !  thou  art  the  spirit 

Of  whom  I  long  have  dream  A,  in  a  low  garb. — 

But  come,  1  II  serve  thee ;  thoii  sBalt  be  as  free 

As  air,  despite  the  waters ;  let  us  hence, 

I  Ul  show  thee  I  am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel !) 

Thou  shalt  be  furnished,  W^erner,  with  such  means 

Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 

Should  overtake  thee. — Let  me  gaze  again! 

I  have  a  foster-brother  in  the  mart 

Of  Hamburgh,  skilfd  in  precious  stones — how  many 

Carats  may  it  ^'eigh? — Come,  Werner,  I  will  wing  thee. 

(Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II.— STRALENHEIM'S  CHAMBER. 

STRALENHEIM  and  FRITZ. 
FRITZ. 

All  s  ready,  my  good  lord ! 

STRALENHEIM. 

I  am  not  sleepy, 
And  yet  I  must  to  bed ;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit, 
Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber, 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky. 
Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
'T  wixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everlasting  mist; — I  will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

FRITZ. 

May  you  rest  there  well ! 

STRALENHEIM. 

I  feel,  and  fear,  I  shall. 

FRITZ. 

And  wherefore  fear? 

STRALENHEIM. 

I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more, 

Because  an  undescribable but  \  is 

All  folly.    Were  the  locks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber?  for  last  night's 
Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

FRITZ. 

Certainly, 
According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
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The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.     I  think  they  call  him  «  Ulric. » 

STRALENHEIM. 

You  think!  you  supercilious  slave!  what  right 

Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  be 

Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retarin  the  name 

Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 

Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty — 

Get  hence!  jOM  think!  indeed!  you  who  stood  still 

Howling  and  dripping  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 

Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 

The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 

Thank  him — and  despise  you.     JTou  think!  and  scarce 

Can  recollect  his  name !     I  will  not  waste 

More  words  on  you.      Call  me  betimes. 

FRITZ. 

Good  night ! 
I  trust  to-morrow  \yill  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

(The  scene  closes. 
SCENE  HI— THE  SECRET  PASSAGE. 
,       GABOR  (Solus.) 

Four — 
Five — six  hours  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  outposts  on  the  never-merry  clock ; 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.     'T  is  a  perpetual  knell. 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings :  each  stroke 
Peals  for  a  hope  the  less ;  the  funeral  note 
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Of  love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  possession;  while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I  m  cold — 
I  ni  dark — I  Ve  blown  my  fingers — number'd  o'er 
And  o'er  my  steps — and  knock'd  ray  head  against 
Some  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirring  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 
A  light !     It  is  at  distance  (if  I  can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance) :  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a  crevice  or  a  key-hole,  in 
The  inhibited  direction;  I  must  on, 
Nevertheless,  from  curiosity. 
A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a  den  as  this.      Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me !     Else — Heaven  aid  me 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !      Shining  still ! 
Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself, 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I  could 
Contain  no  longer.     Softly !  mighty  well ! 
That  corner's  turn'd — So — Ah !  no ; — right !  it  draws 
Nearer.     Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so. 
That 's  weather'd. — Let  me  pause. — Suppose  it  leads 
Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped — no  matter,  t  is  a  new  one ; 
And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses. 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects  : — I  will  on. 
And  be  it  where  it  may — I  have  ray  dagger. 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch. — Burn  still, 
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Thou  little  light !     Thou  art  my  ignis  fatuus ! 
My  stationary  Will  o'  the  wisp! — So!  so! 
He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 


(The  scene  closes. 


SCENE  IV.— A  GARDEN. 


Enter  WERNER. 


I  could  not  sleep — and  now  the  hour  's  at  hand ; 

All  s  ready.      Idenstein  has  kept  his  word; 

And,  station  d  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Upon  the  forest  s  edge,  the  vehicle 

Awaits  us.      Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 

To  pale  in  heaven  \  and  for  the  last  time  I 

Look  on  these  horrible  walls.     Oh!  never,  never 

Shall  I  forget  them.  |  Here  I  came  most  poor, 

But  not  dishonoured :  and  I  leave  them  with 

A  stain, — if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in  ^ 

My  heart  !J   A  never-dying  canker-worm. 

Which  alTthe  coming  splendour  of  the  lands. 

And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendorf, 

Can  scarcely  lull  a  moment :  I  must  find 

Some  means  of  restitution,  which  would  ease 

My  soul  in  part;  but  how  without  discovery? — 

It  must  be  done,  however :  and  I  '11  pause 

Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 

The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 

Base  infamy ;  repentance  must  retrieve  it : 

I  will  have  nought  of  Stralenheim's  upon 

My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  mine; 

Lands,  freedom,  life, — and  yet  he  sleeps !  as  soundly, 

Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
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Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  pillows^ 

Such  as  when Hark!  what  noise  is  that?     Again ! 

The  branches  shake ;  and  some  loose  stones  have  fallen 
From  yonder  terrace. 

(ULRIC  leaps  down  from  the  terrace. 

Ulric!  ever  v/elcome! 
Thrice  welcome  now  !  this  filial 

ULRIC. 

Stop!  before 
We  approach,  tell  me 

WERNER. 

Why  look  you  so? 

ULRIC 

Do  I 
Behold  my  father,  or "" 

WERNER. 

What? 

ULRIC 

An  assassin^ 

WERNER. 

Insane  or  insolent ! 

ULRIC 

Reply,  sir,  as 
You  prize  your  life,  or  mine ! 

WERNER. 

To  what  must  I 
Answer? 

ULRIC 

Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  assassin 
Of  Stralenheim? 

WERNER. 

I  never  was  as  yet 
VOL.    V.  17 
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The  murderer  of  any  man.     What  mean  you? 

ULRIC. 

Did  you  not  this  night  (as  the  night  before) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage  ?     Did  you  not 
Again  revisit  Stralenheim's  chamber?  and 

(ULRIC  pauses. 
WERNER. 

Proceed. 

ULRIC. 

Died  he  not  by  your  hand? 

WERNER. 

Great  God! 

ULRIC. 

You  are  innocent,  then!  my  father's  innocent! 
Embrace  me!    Yes, — your  tone — your  look — yes,  yes,- 
Yet  say  so ! 

WERNER. 

If  I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind, 
Conceived  dehberately  such  a  thought, 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such  thoughts — if  e'er  they  glared  a  moment  througli 
The  irritation  of  my  oppressed  spirit — 
May  heaven  be  shut  for  ever  from  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes ! 

ULRIC. 

But  Stralenheim  is  dead. 

WERNER. 

T  is  horrible !  \  is  hideous,  as  t  is  hateful ! — 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

ULRIC 

No  bolt 
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Is  forced;  no  violence  can  be  detected, 

Save  on  his  body.     Part  of  his  own  household 

Have  been  alarm'd ;  but  as  the  intendant  is 

Absent,  I  took  upon  myself  the  care 

Of  mustering  the  police.     His  chamber  has, 

Past  doubt,  been  enter  d  secretly.     Excuse  me, 

If  nature 

WERNER. 

Oh,  my  boy !  what  unknown  woes 
Of  dark  fatality,  like  clouds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house ! 

ULRIC. 

My  father !     I  acquit  you ! 
But  will  the  world  do  so?    Will  even  the  judge^ 
If but  you  must  away  this  instant. 

WERNER. 

No! 
1 11  face  it.     Who  shall  dare  suspect  me? 

ULRIC. 

Yet 
You  had  no  guests — no  visitors — no  life 
Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mother's? 

WERNER. 

Ah! 

The  Hungarian! 

ULRIC 

He  is  gone !  he  disappeared 
Ere  sunset. 

WERNER. 

No ;  I  hid  him  in  that  very 
Concealed  and  fatal  gallery. 

17. 
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« 

ULRIC. 

There  1  'U  find  him. 

(ULRlC  is  going. 
WERNER. 

It  is  too  late  :  lie  had  left  the  palace  ere 

I  quitted  it.      I  found  the  secict  pannel 

Open ;  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that  hall 

Which  masks  it :  I  but  thoujjht  he  had  snatch'd  the  silent 

And  favourable  moment  tu  escape 

The  myrmidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 

Dogging  him  y ester-even. 

ULRIC. 

You  re-closed 
The  pannel  ? 

WERNER. 

Yes ;  and  not  without  reproach 
(And  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
His  shelterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a  discovery. 

ULRIC. 

You  are  sure  you  closed  it? 

WERNER. 

Certain. 

ULRIC. 

That  s  well :  but  had  been  better,  if 
You  ne'er  had  turn  d  it  to  a  den  for 

(He  pauses. 
WERNER. 

^  Thieves ! 
Thou  wouldst  say :  I  must  bear  it,  and  deserve  it; 
But  not 
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ULRIC. 

No,  father;  do  not  speak  of  this; 
This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes, 
But  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
Why  would  you  sheher  this  man^ 

WERNER. 

Could  I  shun  it? 
A  man  pursued  by  nvy  chief  foe ;  disgraced 
For  nQy_gY^niacime;  a  victim  to  my  safety. 
Imploring  a  few  hours'  concealment  from 
The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
Such  refuge.      Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  could  not 
Have,  in  such  circumstances,  thrust  him  forth. 

ULRIC. 

And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you .     But 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  this :  you  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn.     I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  out  the  murderer,  if  t  is  possible. 

WERNER. 

But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the  Moloch 
Suspicion :  two  new  victims,  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  I  remain.     The  fled  Hungarian, 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

ULRIC. 

Who  seems  ?  TVho  else 
Can  be  so  ? 

WERNER. 

Not  /,  though  just  now  you  dojjJbted — 
You,  my  son! — doubted 

ULRIC. 

And  do  you  doubt  of  him— 
The  fugitive? 
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WERNER. 

Boy !  since  1  fell  into 
The  abyss  of  crime  (though  not  oisuch  crime),  JTj 
Having  seen  the  innocent  opprcss'd  for  me, 
May  doubt  even  of  the  guilty's  guilt.     Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances ;  and  views  a  criminal 
In  innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be, 
Because  \  is  dusky. 

ULEIIC. 

And  if  I  do  so, 
What  will  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress?     You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away ! — 1 11  make  all  easy.     Idenstein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 
His  peace — he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flight — moreover 

WERNER. 

Fly !  and  leave  my  name 
Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  preferrd  as  poorest, 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed? 

ULRIC. 

Pshaw !  leave  any  thing 
Except  oui'  father  s  sovereignty  and  castles. 
For  which  you  Ve  so  long  panted  and  in  vain! 
What  name?     You  leave  no  name,  since  that  you  bear 
Is  feign VI. 

WERNER. 

Most  true ;  but  still  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories. 
Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men — 
Besides,  the  search 
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ULRIC. 

I  will  provide  against 
Aught  that  can  touch  you.      Jso  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf :  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  t  is  but  suspicion,  and  he  is 
A  fool :  his  folly  shall  have  such  employment. 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Wenier  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.      The  laws  (if  e'er 
Laws  reached  this  village)  are  all  in  abeyance  • 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years, 
Or  crushed,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust. 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Stralenheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Heje,  save  as  such — without  lands,  influence, 
Save  what  hath  perish  d  with  him ;  few  prolong 
A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused :  such  is  not  here  the  case;  he  died 
Alone,  unknown, — a  solitary  grave, 
Obscure  as  his  deserts,  withaut  a  scutcheon. 
Is  all  he  \\  have  or  wants.  |  If /discover 
The  assassin,  t  will  be  well — if  not,  believe  me, 
None  else;  though  all  the  full-fed  train  of  menials 
May  howl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder), 
Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then^ 
Hence !  hence !      I  must  not  hear  your  answer — look ! 
The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  gray 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night. 
You  shall  not  answer — Pardon  me,  that  I 
Am  peremptory,  't  is  your  son  that  speaks, 
Your  long-lost,  late-found  son — Let 's  call  my  mother! 
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Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 

To  me ;  I  11  answer  for  the  event  as  far 

As  regards  jo«,  and  that  is  the  chief  point, 

As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 

We  11  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf — once  more 

Our  banners  shall  be  glorious !     Think  of  that 

Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me, 

Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them — Hence! 

And  ma^your  age  be  happy ! — I  will  kiss 

My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven  s  speed  be  with  you! 

WERNER. 

This  counsel 's  safe — but  is  it  honourable  ? 

ULRIC. 

To  save  a  father^s  a  child',§.,ciugfJti8nour. 

(Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  GOTHIC  HALL  IN  THE  CASTLE  OF  SIEGENDORF, 
'""~"     -NEAR  PRAGUE. 


Enter  ERIC  and  HEMRICK,  retainers  of  the  Count. 
ERIC. 

So,  better  times  are  come  at  last  •  to  these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail,  both 
A  long  desideratum. 

HENRICR. 

Yes,  for  masters, 
It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty, 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave :  but  as  for  wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maintain  d 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

ERIC. 

Why, 
For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well ;  bus  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  si  zings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 
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HENRICK. 

The  old  count  loved  not 
The  roar  of  revel ;  are  you  sure  that  this  does? 

ERIC. 

As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he  s  bounteous, 
And  we  all  love  him. 

IlENRICK. 

His  reign  is  as  yet 
Hardly  a  year  o'er  past  its  honey-raoon, 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal ! 
Anon  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

ERIC. 

Pray  heaven  he  keep  the  present! 
Then  his  brave  son,  Count  Ulric — there's  a  knight! 
Pity  the  wars  are  o'er ! 

HENRICK. 

Why  so? 

ERIC. 

Look  on  him ! 
And  answer  that  yourself. 

HENRICK.. 

He 's  very  youthful, 
And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger^ 

ERIC. 

That  s  not  a  faithful  vassafs  likeness. 

HENRICK. 

But 
Perhaps  a  true  one. 

ERIC. 

Pity,  as  I  said, 
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The  wars  are  over :  in  the  hall,  who  like 

Count  Uh'ic  for  a  well-supported  pride, 

Which  awes  but  yet  offends  not?  in  the  field. 

Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnashing 

His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 

The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket? 

Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 

A  sword  like  him?     Whose  plume  nods  knightlier? 

HENRIGK. 

No  one's,  I  grant  you :  do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

EKIC. 

What  do  you  mean? 

HENRICK. 

You  can  t  deny  his  train  of  followers 
( But  few  our  fellow-native  vassals  born 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 

As (Pauses. 

ERIC. 

What? 

HENRICK. 

The  wars  (you  love  so  much)  leave  living ; 

Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

ERIC 

Nonsense !  they  are  all  brave  iron-visaged  fellows. 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 

HENRICK. 

And  who  loved  Tilly? 
Ask  that  at  Magdebourg — or  for  that  matter 
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VValleinstein  either — they  are  gone  to 

ERIC. 

Rest; 
But  what  beyond  t  is  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

HENRICK. 

I  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their  rest : 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  overrun  with — God  knows  who — they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise;  but 
Leave  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

ERIC. 

But  Count  Ulric — 
What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him? 

HENRICK. 

\\'\ih.him! 

He might  prevent  it.     As  you  say  he  s  fond 

Of  war^  why  makes  he  it  no*  on  those  marauders? 

ERIC. 

You  W  better  ask  himself. 

HENRICK. 

I  would  as  soon 
Ask  of  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

ERIC. 

And  here  he  comes ! 

HENRICK. 

The  devil!  you  11  hold  your  tongue? 

ERIC. 

Why  do  you  turn  so  pale? 

HENRICK. 

'T  is  nothing — but 
Be  silent ! 
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ERIC. 

I  will  upon  what  you  have  said. 

HENRICR. 

I  assure  you  I  meant  nothing,  a  mere  sport 

Of  words,  no  more;  besides,  had  it  been  otherwise, 

He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  Baroness 

[da  of  Straleuheim,  the  late  baron's  heiress, 

And  she  no  doubt  will  soften  whatsoever 

Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 

Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 

Who  were  born  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 

The  knees  of  homicide;  sprinkled,  as  it  were, 

With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.     Prithee  peace 

On  all  that  I  have  said! 

Enter  ULRIC  and  RODOLPH. 
HENRICK. 

Good  morrow,  count! 

ULRIC. 

Good  morrow,  worthy  Henrick.     Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase? 

ERIC. 

The  dogs  are  order  d 
Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promising. 
Shall  I  call  forth  your  excellency's  suite? 
What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount? 

ULRIC 

The  dun, 
Walstein. 

ERIC 

I  fear  he  scarcely  has  recovered 
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The  toils  of  Monday :  \  was  a  noble  chase, 
You  spear'dyour  with  your  own  hand. 

ULRIC. 

True,  good  Eric, 
I  had  forgotten — let  it  be  the  gray,  then, 
Old  Ziska :  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight. 

ERIC. 

He  shall  be  strait  caparison'd.     How  many 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you? 

ULRIC. 

I  leave  that  to  Weilburgh,  our 
Master  of  the  horse. 

(Exit  ERIC. 

Rodolph! 

RODOLPH. 

My  lord! 

ULRIC. 

The  news 
Is  awkward  from  the 

(RODOLPH  points  to  HENRICK. 

How  now,  Henrick,  why 
Loiter  you  here? 

HENRICK. 

For  your  commands,  my  lord. 

ULRIC. 

Go  to  my  father,  and  present  my  duty, 
And  learn  if  he  would  aught  with  me  before 
I  mount. 

(Exit  HENRICK. 

Rodolph,  our  friends  have  had  a  check 
Upon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
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'T  is  rumour'd  that  the  column  sent  against  them 
Ts  to  be  strengthened.     I  must  join  them  soon. 

RODOLPH. 

Best  wait  for  furdier  and  more  sure  advices. 

ULRIC. 

I  mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  all  my  plans. 

RODOLPH. 

It  will  be  difficult 
To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your  father. 

ULRIC. 

Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 

In  High  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 

My  journey.     In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 

Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 

Whom  Wolffe  leads — keep  the  forests  on  your  route  : 

You  know  it  well? 

RODOLPH. 

As  well  as  on  that  night 
Whfiiuwe 

ULRIC. 

We  will  not  speak  of  that  until 
We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success ; 
And  when  you  have  join  d,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

(Gives  a  letter. 

Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  ill 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle, 
Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries, 
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Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

RODOLPH. 

I  thought  you  loved  the  Lady  Ida? 

ULRIC. 

Why, 

I  do  so — but  it  follows  not  from  that 
r  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years, 
So  brief  and  burning,  with  a  lady's  zone. 
Although  \  were  that  of  Venus; — but  I  love  her, 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

RODOLPH. 

And  constantly? 

ULRIC. 

I  think  so;  for  I  love 
Nought  else. — But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.     Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.     Speed !  speed !  good  Rodolph ! 

JIODOLPH. 

On  my  return,  however,  I  shall  find 

The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf? 

ULRIC. 

Perhaps :  my  father  wishes  it,  and  sooth 
T  is  no  bad  policy;  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  future  and  destroys  the  past. 

RODOLPH. 

Adieu ! 

ULRIC 

Yet  hold — we  had  better  keep  together 
Until  the  chase  begins;  then  draw  thou  off, 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 
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RODOLPH. 

I  will.     But  to 
Return — 't  was  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count, 
Your  father,  to  send  up  to  Koningsberg 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

ULRIC. 

Wondrous  kind ! 
Especially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

RODOLPH. 

The  late  baron  died 
Of  a  fever,  did  he  not? 

ULRIC. 

How  should  I  know? 

RODOLPH. 

I  \e  heard  it  whisper'd  there  was  something  strange 
About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it 
Is  scarcely  known. 

ULRIC. 

Some  obscure  village  on 
The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

RODOLPH, 

He 

Has  left  no  testament — ^no  farewell  words? 

ULRIC. 

I  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary. 
So  cannot  say. 

RODOLPH. 

Ah !  here  s  the  Lady  Ida. 


VOL.  V.  18 
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Enter  IDA  STRALENHEIM. 
ULRIC. 

You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin! 

IDA. 

Not  too  early, 
Dear  Ulric,  if  [  do  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  call  me  cousin? 

ULRIC   (SmiUng.) 

Are  we  not  so? 

IDA. 

Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name ;  metliinks 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weighd  our  blood. 

ULRIC  (Starting.) 

Blood! 

~"  IDA. 

/         Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks? 

ULRIC. 

Ay!  doth  it? 

IDA. 

It  doth — but  no !  it  rushes  like  a  torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

ULRIC   (Recovering  himself.) 

And  if  it  fled, 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  l>eats  for  you,  sweet  cousin! 

IDA. 

Cousin  again. 

ULRIC. 

Nay,  then  I  Ul  call  you  sister. 
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IDA. 

I  like  that  name  still  worse — would  we  had  ne'er 
Been  au^ht  of  kindred ! 

ULRIG    (Gloomily.) 

Would  we  never  had ! 

IDA. 

Oh  Heaven!  and  can  jom  wish  that? 

ULRIG. 

Dearest  Ida ! 
Did  I  not  echo  yorur  own  wish? 

IDA. 

Yes,  Ulric, 
But  then  I  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance, 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said ;  but  let  me  be 
Sister,  or  cousin — what  you  will,  so  that 
I  still  to  you  am  something. 

ULRIG. 

You  shall  be 
All—all 

IDA. 

And  you  to  me  are  so  already ; 
But  I  can  wait. 

tLRIC. 

Dear  Ida ! 

IDA. 

Call  me  Ida, 
your  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's — 
Indeed  I  Ve  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  father — 

(She  pauses. 
ULRIG. 

You  have  ttiine — vou  have  tiie. 

18. 
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IDA. 

Dear  Ulric,  how  I  wish 
My  father  could  but  view  our  happiness, 
Which  wants  but  this ! 

ULRIC. 

Indeed! 

IDA. 

You  would  have  loved  him, 
He  you;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other: 
His  manner  was  a  litttle  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud  (as  is  birth's  prerogative),  but  under 

This  grave  exterior would  you  had  known  each  other! 

Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey, 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  soothe 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

ULRIC. 

Who  says  that? 

IDA. 

What? 

ULRIC 

That  he  died  alone. 

IDA. 

The  general  rumour, 
And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  ne'er  returned :  that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

ULRIC. 

If  they  were  near  him, 
He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

IDA. 

Alas !  what  is  a  menial  to  a  death-bed, 
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When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves? — they  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 

ULRIG. 

Say! 
It  was  so. 

IDA. 

I  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

ULRIC. 

All  dreams  are  false. 

IDA. 

And  yet  I  see  him  as 
I  see  you. 

ULRIC. 

Where  ? 

IDA.  ■ ^ 

In  sleep — I  see  him  lie         / 
Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him.  ' 

ULRIC. 

But  you  do  not  see  his^ace.'' 

IDA   (Looking  at  him.) 

No !     Oh  my  God !  do  70  M  P 

ULRIC. 

Why  do  you  ask? 

IDA. 

Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a  murderer ! 

ULRIC   (Agitatedly.) 

Ida,  this  is  mere  childishness ;  your  weakness 
Infects  me,  to  my  shame ;  but  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 
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IDA. 

Child,  indeed !  I  have 
Full  fifteen  summers ! 

(A  bugle  sounds. 
RODOLPH. 

Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle! 

IDA  (Peevishly  to  RODOLPH.) 

Why  need  you  tell  him  that?  Can  he  not  hear  it 
Without  your  echo? 

RODOLPH. 

Pardon  me,  fair  baroness ! 

IDA. 

I  will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 

RODOLPH. 

You  will  not. 
Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

ULRIC. 

I  must  not  ROW 
Forego  it. 

IDA. 

But  you  shall ! 

ULRIC. 

Shall! 

IDA. 

Yes,  or  be 
No  true  knight. — Come,  dear  Ulric!  yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  day;  the  day  looks  heavy, 
And  you  are  turn'd  so  pale  and  ill. 
ULRIC. 

You  jest. 
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IDA. 

Indeed  I  do  not: — ask  of  Rodolph. 

RODOLPH. 

Truly, 
My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  I  e'er  saw  you  change 
In  years. 

ULRIC. 

'T  is  nothing;  but  if  t  were,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.     I  'm  the  true  cameleon, 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere ;  your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — I  in  a  forester  and  breather 
Of  the  steep  mountain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

IDA 

Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

ULRIC. 

Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 

Will  bring  you  six  boars'  heads  for  trophies  home. 

IDA. 

And  will  you  not  stay,  then?     You  shall  not  go ! 
Come !  I  will  sing  to  you. 

ULRIC. 

Ida,  you  scarcely 
Will  make  a  soldier  s  wife. 

IDA. 

I  do  not  wish 
To  be  so ;  for  1  trust  these  wars  are  over. 
And  you  will  live  in  peace  on  your  domains. 
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Enter   WERNER    as   COUNT  SII.GENDORF. 
XJLRIC. 

My  father,  I  salute  you,  and  it  grieves  me 

With  such  brief  greeting. — You  have  heard  our  bugle; 

The  vassals  wait. 

SIEGENDORF. 

So  let  them — You  forget 
To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.     You  're  apt  to  follow 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardour  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Return  d,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  in  our  marshalFd  ranks. 

ULIIIC. 

You,  count. 
Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

SIEGENDORF. 

No,  Ulric, 
It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility 

IDA. 

And  far  the  noblest 
In  aspect  and  demeanour. 

SIEGENDORF   (To  IDA.) 

True,  dear  child, 
Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a  fair  damsel. — 
But,  Uhic,  recollect  too  our  position, 
So  lately  re-instated  in  our  honours. 
Believe  me,  t  would  be  mark'd  in  any  house, 
But  most  in  ours,  that  one  should  be  found  wanting 
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At  such  a  time  and  place.     Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moment 
It  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving;  first,  for  our  country, 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 

ULRIC  (Aside.) 

Devout,  too!      Well,  sir,  I  obey  at  once. 

(Then  aloud  to  a  Servant. 

Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without!  (Exit  ludwig. 

IDA. 

And  so 
You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain. 

SIEGENDORF   (Smiling.) 

You  are  not  jealous 
Of  me,  I  trust,  my  pretty  rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself?     But  fear  not,  thou  shalt  rule  him 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

IDA. 

But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 

SIEGENDORF. 

You  shall, 
Your  harp,  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.     She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music : 
She  attends  you. 

IDA. 

Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsmen! 
Ulric,  you  '11  come  and  hear  me? 

ULRIC. 

By  and  bye. 
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IDA. 

Be  sure  1 11  sound  it  better  tlian  your  bugles ; 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes : 
I  11  play  you  King  Gustavus'  march. 

ULIilC. 

And  why  not 

Old  Tilly  s? 

IDA. 

Not  that  monster's!  I  should  think 
My  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with  music, 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it; — but  come  quickly; 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you. 

(Exit  IDA. 
SIEGENDORF. 

Ulric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone. 

ULRIC. 

My  time  s  your  vassal. — 

(Aside  to  RODOLPH.) 

Rodolph,  hence!  and  do 
As  I  directed;  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Rosenberg  reply. 

RODOLPH. 

Count  Siegendorf,  command  you  aught?     I  'm  bound 
Upon  a  journey  past  the  frontier. 

SIEGENDORF    (Starts.) 

Ah!— 
where?  on  what  frontier? 

RODOLPH. 

The  Silesian,  on 

My  way — 

(Aside  to  ULRIC.) 

Where  shall  I  say? 
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ULRIC    (Aside  to  RODOLPH.) 

To  Hamburgh. 

(Aside  to  himself.)    That 

Word  will  I  think  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inquisition. 

RODOLPH. 

Count,  to  Hamburgh. 

SIEGENDORF  (Agitated.) 

Hamburgh !  no,  I  have  nought  to  do  there,  nor 
Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.     Then 
God  speed  you ! 

RODOLPH. 

Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siegendorf! 

(Exit  RODOLPH. 
SIEGENDORF. 

Ulric,  this  man,  who  has  just  departed,  is 
One  of  those  strange  companions,  whom  I  fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

ULRIC. 

My  lord,  he  is 
Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
In  Saxony. 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  talk  not  of  his  birth, 
But  of  his  bearing.     Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

ULRIC. 

So  they  will  do  of  most  men.     Even  the  monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

SIEGENDORF. 

If  I  must  be  plain. 
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The  world  speaks  more  than  hghtly  of  this  Rodolph; 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  « hiack  bands  »  who  still 
Ravage  the  frontier. 

ULUIC. 

And  will  you  believe 
The  world? 

SIEGENDORF. 

In  this  case — yes. 

ULRIC. 

In  any  case, 
I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Son! 

1  understand  you  :  you  refer  to but 

My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 

Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 

Like  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.      Take  heed 

Ulric;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me; 

Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine 

Quench'd  them  not — twenty  thousand  more,  perchance, 

Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  moments  which 

Might  date  for  years,  did  anguish  make  the  dial). 

May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 

The  madness  and  dishonour  of  an  instant. 

Ulric,  be  warn'd  by  a  father! — i  was  not 

By  mine,  and  you  behold  me! 

ULRIC. 

I  behold 
The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honoured 
By  those  he  rules,  and  those  he  ranks  with. 
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SIEGENDGRF. 

Ah! 
Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee?     Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not! 
All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  me — 
But  if  my  son's  is  cold ! 

ULRIC. 

Who  dare  say  that? 

SIEGENDGRF. 

None  else  but  I,  who  see  it — -feel  it — keener 
Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so, 
Your  sabre  in  his  heart!      But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 

ULRIG. 

You  err.   My  nature  is  not  given 
To  outward  fondling;  how  should  it  be  so. 
After  twelve  years'  divorcement  from  my  parents? 

SIEGENDGRF. 

And  did  not  /  too  pass  those  twelve  torn  years 
In  a  like  absence?     But  \  is  vain  to  urge  you — 
Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let 's  change  the  theme.     I  wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name, 
But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  rumour 
Reports  be  true),  with  whom  thou  consortest, 
Will  lead  thee 

ULRIG   (Impaliently.) 

I  11  be  led  by  no  man. 

SIEGENDGRF. 

Nor 
Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope  :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
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And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida — more, 
As  thou  appear  st  to  love  her. 

ULRIC. 

I  have  said 
I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a  son  say  more? 

SIEGENDORF. 

He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.     It  is  not 

The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood, 

Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly, 

Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 

The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness 

(For  glory's  pillow  is  but  restless  if 

Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there) :  some  strong  bias, 

Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service  to 

Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave, 

And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient;  else 

Thou  dst  say  at  once,  « I  love  young  Ida,  and 

Will  wed  her, »  or,  « I  love  her  not,  and  all 

The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me.  >»— So 

Would  I  have  answered. 

ULRIC. 

Sir,  you  wed  for  love. 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  miseries. 

ULRIC. 

Which  miseries 
Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Still 
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Against  your  age  and  nature !  who  at  twenty 
E'er  answer'd  thus  till  now? 

ULRIC. 

Did  you  not  warn  me 
Against  your  own  example? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Boyish  sophist ! 
In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida? 

ULRIC. 

What  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obev  you  in  espousing  her? 

SIEGENDORF. 

As  far 
As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 
She 's  young — -all-beautiful — adores  you —  is 
Endowed  with  qualities  to  give  happiness, 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  vii'tue) 
For  which  philosophy  might  barter  wisdom ; 
And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A  little  in  return.     I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break, 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale, 
Accorduig  to  the  Orient  tale.      She  is 

ULRIC, 

The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenheim,  your  foe  : 
1 11  wed  her,  ne'ertheless;  though,  to  say  truth. 
Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  favour  of  such  unions. 

SIEGENDORF . 

But  she  loves  you. 
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ULRIG. 

And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would  think  twice. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Alas !  love  never  did  so. 

ULRIC. 

Then  'tis  time 
He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps  :  till  nov^^ 
He  hath  ta'en  a  jump  i'  the  dark. 

SIEGENDORF. 

But  you  consent? 

ULRIC. 

I  did  and  do. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Then  fix  the  day. 

ULRIC. 

'T  is  usual. 
And,  certes,  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

SIEGENDORF. 

/  will  engage  for  her. 

ULRIC. 

So  will  not  / 
For  any  woman;  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I  '11  give  mine. 

SIEGENDORF. 

But 't  is  your  office 
To  woo. 

ULRIC. 

Count,  t  is  a  marriage  of  your  making, 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing;  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother. 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  Lady  Ida  is — 
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What  would  you  have?     You  have  forbid  my  stirring 

For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls, 

And  I  obey;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer, 

To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting-needles, 

And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 

And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 

The  eyes  of  feminie,  as  though  they  were 

The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 

Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle — 

What  cajn^  a,jsaia  P4;^man^^    more  ? 

(Exit  ULRIC. 
SIEGENDORF  (Solus.) 

Too  much ! 
Too  much  of  duty  and  too  little  love ! 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I  could  not 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  Ve  found  him ! 
But  how !  obedient,  but  with  coldness ;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mysterious, 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long  absence, 
And  where — none  know — in  league  with  the  most  liotous 
Of  our  young  nobles;  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures ; 
Yet  there  s  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
Enravel.     They  look  up  to  him — consult  him — 
Throng  round  him  as  a  leader :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence!      iih!  can  I  hope  it 
After — what !  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child?     Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 

VOL.  V.  19 
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To  shed  more  blood,  or — oh !  if  it  should  be ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  wallsj 
To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew  not, 
I'nlatchVl  the  door  of  death  for  thee?     'T  was  not 
( )nr  fault,  nor  is  our  sin  :  thou  wert  our  foe. 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening! 
And  only  took — accursed  gold!  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  ray  hands;  i  dare  not  use  thee, 
Nor  part  from  thee;  thou  cam  st  in  such  a  guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.     Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee. 
Thou  villanous  gold!  and  thy  dead  masters  doom, 
Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  il  he  were  my  brother !      I  have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida — cherished  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Lntei  an  ATTENDANT. 
ATTENDANT. 

The  abbot,  if  it  please 
Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 

Upon  you.  (Exit  Attendant. 

Enter  the  PRIOR  ALBERT. 
PRIOR    ALBERT. 

Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them  I 

SIEGENDORF. 

Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father! 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard! — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  I- 
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PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Have  the  first  claim  to  all 
The  prayers  of  our  community.     Our  convent, 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Yes,  good  father; 
Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood, 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

PRIOR   ALBERT. 

To  the  endless  home  of  unbelievers, 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  woe, 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not! 

SIEGENDORF. 

True,  father;  and  to  avert  those  pangs  from  one. 
Who,  though  of  our  most  faultless,  holy  church, 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices. 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  pains, 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

(SIEGENDORF  offers  the  gold  which  he  had  taken  from  STRALENHEIiM. 
PRIOR  ALBERT. 
Count,  if  I 
Receive  it,  t  is  because  I  know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you.     Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms. 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours, 
W^hich  has  of  old  endowed  it;  but  from  you 

19. 
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And  yours  in  all  meet  things  't  is  fit  we  obey; 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said? 

'^^*'''''''^"'^"  "  SIEGENDORF  (Faltering.) 

For — for — the  dead. 

PRIOR   ALBERT.    '"■"" 

His  name? 

SIEGENDORF. 

'T  is  from  a  soul,  and  not  a  name, 
i  would  avert  perdition. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

I  meant  not 
To  pry  into  your  secret.     We  will  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Secret !     I  have  none ;  but,  father,  he  who 's  gone 
Might  have  one ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath — 
No,  not  bequeath — but  I  bestow  this  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

PRIOR   ALBERT. 

A  proper  deed 
In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends. 

SIEGENDORF. 

But  he,  who 's  gone,  was  not  my  friend,  but  foe, 
The  deadliest  and  the  staunchest. 

PRIOR    ALBERT. 

Better  still. 
To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the  souls 
Of  our  dead  enemies,  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

SIEGENDORF. 

But  I  did  not 
Forgive  this  man.     I  loath'd  him  to  the  last, 
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As  he  did  me.     I  do  not  love  him  now, 
But 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Best  of  all !  for  thi,§.j^^^jyjrej;eligion ! 
You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell — 
An  evangelical  compassion ! — with 
Your  own  gold  too ! 

SIEGENDORF. 

Father,  't  is  not  my  gold. 

PRIOR   ALBERT. 

Whose  then?  you  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

SIEGENDORF. 

No  matter  whose — of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
Who  own'd  it  never  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars  : 
T  is  yours,  or  theirs. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Is  there  no  blood  upon  it? 

SIEGENDORF. 

No;  but  there  s  worse  than  blood — eternal  shame ! 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  in  his  bed? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Alas! 
He  did. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Son !  you  relapse  into  revenge. 
If  you  regret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death. 

SIEGENDORF. 

His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 
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SIKGENDORF. 

He 

Died,  I  scarce  know — but — he  was  stabb'd  i'  the  dark, 
And  now  you  have  it — perish'd  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut-throat! — ay! — you  may  look  upon  me! 
/am  not  the  man.     I  '11  meet  your  eye  on  that  point. 
As  I  can  one  day  God's. 

PRIOH  ALBERT. 

Nor  did  he  die 
By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours? 

SIEGENDORF. 

No !  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes ! 

PRIOR   ALBERT. 

Nor  know  you 
Who  slew  him? 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  could  only  guess  at  one. 
And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnected. 
As  unemploy'd.     Except  by  one  day's  knowledge, 
I  never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

PRIOR   ALBERT. 

Then  you  are  free  from  guilt. 

SIEGENDORF  (Eagerly.) 

Oh !  am  I  ? — say ! 

PRIOR   ALBERT. 

\ou  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Father !  F  have  spoken 
The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  no^  the  whole: 
Yet  say  I  am  not  guilty  1  for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it, 
Though,  by  the  power  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 
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1  did  not! — iiay,  once  spared  it,  when  1  mi^^ht 

And  could — ay,  perhaps,  should  (if  our  self-safety 

Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences 

Ap^ainst  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes) ; 

But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house ; 

For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent, 

[  know  not  why,  a  like  remorse  is  on  me. 

As  if  he  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.      Pray  foi-  me, 

Father!  I  have  pray'd  myself  in  vain. 

PRIOR    ALBERT. 

I  will. 
Be  comforted !      You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  innocence. 

SIEGENDORF. 

But  calmness  is  not 
xVlways  the  attribute  of  innocence : 
I  feel  it  is  not. 

PRIOR  ALBERT* 

.  But  it  will  be  so. 
When  the  mind  gathers  up  its  truth  within  ii. 
Bemembcr  the  great  festival  to-morrow. 
In  which  you  rank  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles, 
As  well  as  your  brave  son ;  and  smooth  your  aspect; 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 
For  bloodshed  stopt,  let  blood,  you  shed  not,  rise 
A  cloud  u]K)nj^our  thoughts.     This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.     Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty. 

(Exeunt 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I— A  LARGE  AND  MAGNIFICENT  GOTHIC  HALL  IN 
THE  CASTLE  OF  SIEGENDORF,  DECORATED  WITH  TRO- 
PHIES, BANNERS,  AND  ARMS  OF  THAT  FAMILY. 

Enter  ARNHEIM  and  MEISTEH,  Atteiidauts  of  COUNT  SIEGENDORF. 
ARNHEIM. 

Be  quick !  the  count  will  soon  return :  the  ladies 
Already  are  at  the  portal.     Have  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for? 

MEISTER. 

I  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 

As  far  as  the  man  s  dress  and  figure  could 

By  your  description  track  him.      The  devil  take 

These  revels  and  processions !     All  the  pleasure 

(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 

1  \n  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

ARNHEIM. 

Go  to  !  my  kidy  countess  comes. 

MEISTER. 

I  d  rather 
Ride  a  day  s  hunting  on  an  out-worn  jade. 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 
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ARNHEIM. 

Begone !  and  rail 


Within. 


(Exeunt. 
Enter  the  COUNTESS  JOSEPHINE  SIEGENDOHF  and  IDA  STRALENHEIM. 
JOSEPHINE. 

Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  is  over! 

IDA, 

How  can  you  say  so !      Never  have  I  dreamt 

Of  aught  so  beautiful.     The  flowers,  the  boughs, 

The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights, 

The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy  faces, 

The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 

Streaming  through  the  stain'd  windows,  even  the  tombs, 

Which  look'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns. 

Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 

Than  mounted  there.     The  bursting  organ  s  peal 

Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder; 

The  white  robes,  and  the  lifted  eyes;  the  world 

At  peace !  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another ! 

Oh,  my  sweet  mother! 

(Embracing  JOSEPHINE. 
JOSEPHINE. 

My  beloved  child ! 
For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

IDA. 

Oh! 
I  am  so  already.     Feel  how  my  heart  beats ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

It  does,  my  love ;  and  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter ! 
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IDA. 

Never  shall  it  do  so ! 
How  should  it?     What  should  make  us  grieve?  I  hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow  :  how^  cau  we  be  sad, 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely?     You, 
The  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Poor  child ! 

IDA. 

Do  you  pity  me? 

JOSEPHINE. 

No;  I  but  envy, 
And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  die  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

IDA. 

1  11  not  hear 
A  word  against  a  world  which  still  contains 
You  and  my  Ulric.      Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him?     How  he  tower'd  amongst  them  all ! 
How  all  eyes  follow'd  him !     The  flowers  fell  faster — 
Rain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methought. 
Than  before  all  the  rest,  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e'er 
Will  wither. 

JOSEPHINE. 

You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer, 
If  he  should  hear  you. 

IDA. 

But  he  never  will. 
I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — I  fear  him. 
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JOSEPHINE. 

Why  so?  he  loves  you  well. 

IDA. 

But  I  can  never 
Shape  my  thoughts  q/ him  into  words  to  him. 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

JOSEPHINE. 

How  so  ? 

IDA. 

A  cloud  comes  o'er  his  blue  eves  suddenly. 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

JOSEPHINE. 

It  is  nothing :  all  men. 
Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times, 
Have  much  to  think.of. 

IDA. 

But  I  cannot  think 
Of  aught  save  him. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Yet  there  are  other  men 
In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.     There  s,  for  instance, 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to-day. 

IDA. 

I  did  not  see  hiin, 
But  IJlric.     Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept?  and  yet  methought 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and  warm, 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  could  not 
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See  aught  save  Heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people's. 

IDA. 

1  thought  too 
Of  He^ve.Pa  although  I  look jd  on  Ulric. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Come, 
Let  us  retire;  they  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet.     We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

IDA. 

And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy  jewels, 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and  zone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you.  , 

Enter  COUNT  SIEGENDORF,  hi  fiill  dress,  from  the  solemnity,  andLUDWIG. 
SIEGENDORF. 

Is  he  not  found? 

LUDWIG. 

Strict  search  is  making  every  where ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Where  s  Ulric? 

LUDWIG. 

He  rode  round  the  other  way 
With  some  young  nobles;  but  he  left  them  soon; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 
Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 
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Enter  ULRIC,  splendidly  dressed. 
SIEGENDORF  (To  LUDWIG.) 

See  they  cease  not 
Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described. 

(Exit  LUDWIG. 

OhlUhnc, 
How  have  I  long'd  for  thee ! 

ULRIC. 

Your  wish  is  granted — 
Behold  me ! 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

ULRIC. 

Whom?     Where? 

SIEGENDORF. 

The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stralenheim. 

ULRIC. 

You  dream. 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  live !  and  as  I  live,  I  saw  him — 
Heard  him !      He  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

ULRIC. 

What  name?  *^  *|^ 

SIEGENDORF. 

Werner !  t  was  mine. 

ULRIC. 

It  must  be  so 
No  more :  forget  it. 

SIEGENDORF. 

NeYfijLLjifiyjerlalL 
My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name : 
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It  will  not  be  enjg^raved^pon  mj  tomb, 
But  it  m£fy  lead  me  there. 

ULRIC. 

To  the  point — the  Hungarian? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Listen! — The  church  was  throng d;  the  hymn  was  raised; 

Te  Benin  pealed  from  nations,  rather  than 

From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  « God  be  praised" 

For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  years. 

Each  bloodier  than  the  former  :  I  arose. 

With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  1  look'd  down 

Along  the  lines  of  lilted  faces, — from 

Our  banner  d  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I 

Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  (for  I  saw 

A  moment,  and  no  more),  what  struck  me  sightless 

To  all  else — the  Hungarians  face!  I  grew 

Sick;  and  when  1  recover  d  from  the  mist 

Which  curfd  about  my  senses,  and  again 

Look'd  down,  I  saw  him  not.     The  thanksgiving 

Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  procession. 

ULRIC. 

Continue. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Mff  ^len  we  reach'd  the  Muldau  s  bridge. 
The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberless 
Barks  maim'd  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs, 
W^hich  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below, 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  array, 
The  clashing  music,  and  the  thundering 
Of  far  artillery,  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  farewell  to  its  great  doings, 
The  standards  o  er  me,  and  the  tramplings  round, 
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The  roar  of  rushing  thousands, — all — all  could  not 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind ;  although  my  senses 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

ULRIC. 

You  saw  him 
No  more,  then^ 

SIEGENDORF. 

1  looked,  as  a  dying  soldier 
Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man; 
But  still  I  saw  him  not;  but  in  his  stead — 

ULRIC. 

What  in  his  stead? 

SIEGENDORF. 

My  eye  for  ever  fell 
Upon  your  dancing  crest;  the  loftiest, 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes, 
Which  overflow'd  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague. 

ULRIC. 

What  s  this  to  the  Hungarian  ? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Much ;  for  I 
Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son, 
When  just  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  paused 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  in  a  deep,  low  voice, 
Distinct,  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Than  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this  word — fVerner! 

ULRIC.  ' 

Utter  d  by 

SIEGENDORF. 

Him  !     I  turned — and  saw — and  fell. 
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ULRIC. 

And  wherefore?    Were  you  seen? 

SIEGENDORF. 

The  officious  care 
Of  those  around  me  dragged  me  from  the  spot, 
Seeing  my  faintness,  ignorant  of  the  cause; 
You,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 
(Tlie  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  children) 
To  aid  me. 

ULRIC. 

Rut  I  '11  aid  you  now. 

SIEGENDORF. 

In  what? 

ULRIC 

In  searching  for  this  man,  or When  he  s  found, 

What  shall  we  do  with  him? 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  know  not  that. 

ULRIC. 

Then  wherefore  seek? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Recause  I  cannot  rest 
Till  he  is  found.     His  fate,  and  Stralenheim's, 
And  ours,  seem  intertwisted;  nor  can  be 
Unravel  Td,  till 

Enter  an  ATTENDANT. 
ATTENDANT. 

A  Stranger  to  wait  on 
Your  excellency. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Who? 
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ATTENDANT. 

He  gave  no  name. 

SIEGE  NDORF. 

Admit  him,  ne'ertheless. 

(The  ATTENDANT  introduce^;  GABOR,  and  afterwards  exit. 

Ah! 

GABOR. 

'T  is,  then,  Werner! 

SIEGENDORF  (Haughtily.) 

The  same  you  knew,  sir,  hy  that  name;  and  you/ 

GABOR  (Looking  round.) 

1  recognise  you  both;  father  and  son, 

It  seems.     Count,  I  have  heard  that  you,  or  yours, 

Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me :  I  am  here. 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you;  you  are  charged 

(Your  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 

A  crime  as (He  pause?. 

GABOR. 

Give  it  utterance,  and  then 
I  11  meet  the  consequences. 

SIEGENDORF. 

You  shall  do  so — 
Unless 

GABOR. 

First,  who  accuses  me? 

SIEGENDORF. 

All  things, 
If  not  all  men :  the  universal  rumour — 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot — the  place — the  time — 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

VOL.  V.  20 
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GABOR. 

And  on  /«e  only  ? 
Pause  ere  you  answer :  is  no  other  name, 
Save  mine,  stain'd  in  this  business? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Trifling  villain ! 
Who  play'st  with  thine  own  guilt!     Of  all  that  breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
'Gainst  whom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody  slander. 
But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch, 
Further  than  justice  asks.     Answer  at  once, 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

GABOR. 


'T  is  false ! 


SIEGENDORF. 


GABOR. 


Who  says  so? 

I. 

SIEGENDORF. 

And  how  disprove  it? 

GAEOR. 

By 
The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Name  him ! 

GABOR. 

He 

May  have  more  names  than  one.     Your  lordship  had  so 
Once  on  a  time. 

SIEGENDORF. 

If  you  mean  me,  I  dare 
Your  utmost. 
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GABOR. 

You  mav  do  SO,  and  in  safety. 
I  know  the  assassin. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Where  is  he  ? 

GABOR  (Pointing  to  ULRIC. ! 

Beside  you ! 

(ULRIC  rushes  forward  to  attack  GABOR ;  SIEGENDORF  interposes. 
SIEGENDORF. 

Liar  and  fiend!  but  you  shall  not  be  slain; 

These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 

(He  turns  to  ULRIC. 

Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  do.      I  avow,  it  is  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
I  could  not  deem  it  earth-born  :  but,  be  calm ; 
It  will  refute  itself.      Ikit  touch  him  not. 

(ULRIC  endeavours  to  compose  himself. 
GABOR. 

Look  at  hbn,  count,  and  then  hear  nie. 

SIEGENDORF  (First  to  GABOR,  and  then  looking  at  ULRIC.) 

I  hear  thee. 
My  God !  you  look 

ULRIC. 

How? 

SIEGENDORF. 

As  on  that  dread  nigiit 
When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

ULRIC  (Composes  himself.) 

It  is  nothing. 

GABOR. 

Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.     I  came  hither 
Not  seeking  you,  but  sought.     When  I  knelt  down 

20. 
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Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream 'd  not 
To  find  the  beggar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes ;  but  you  have  calTd  me, 
And  we  have  met. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Go  on,  sir. 

GABOR. 

Ere  1  do  so. 
Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 
By  Stralenheim's  death?     Wasjt  I — as  poor  as  ever; 
And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name. 
The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honours  and  estates,  scarce  less  than  princely. 

SIEGENDORF. 

These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no  less 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 

GABOR. 

I  can't  help  that. 
But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
^Vho  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  amongst  us. 
I  speak  to  you.  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just. 
But  ere  I  can  proceed — dare  you  protect  me? — 
Dare  vou  command  me? 

(SIEGENDORF  first  looks  at  the  Huugariau,  and  then  at  ULRIC,  who 
has  unbuckled  his  sabre,  and  is  drawing  lines  with  it  on  the  (loor — 
still  in  its  sheath. 

ULRIC  (Looks  at  his  fether,  and  says) 

Let  the  man  go  on ! 
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GABOR. 

I  am  unarmed,  count — bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

ULRIC  (Offers  it  to  liim  contemptuously.) 

Take  it. 

GABOR. 

No,  sir,  t  is  enough 
That  we  are  both  unarmed — I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle; 

ULRIC  (Casts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt.) 

It — or  some 
Such  other  weapon,  in  ray  hands — spared  yours 
Once  when  disarmed  and  at  my  mercy. 

GABOR. 

True — 
I  have  not  forgotten  it :  you  spared  me  for 
Your  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 
An  ignominy,  not  my  own. 

ULRIC. 

Proceed : 
The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relater. 

(To  SIEGENDORF. 

But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further? 

SIEGENDORF  (Takes  his  son  by  the  hand.) 

My  son !  I  know  my  own  innocence — and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

GABOR. 

I  will  not  detain  you 
By  speaking  of  myself  much; — I  began 
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Life  early — aiul  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pass'd 

A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 

My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 

(Which  I  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 

To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 

In  February  last.      A  martial  force, 

Sent  by  the  state,  had  after  strong  resistance 

Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 

Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp. — They  proved, 

However,  not  to  be  so — but  banditti. 

Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 

Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — the  forests 

Which  skirt  Bohemia — even  into  Lusatia. 

Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 

High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 

At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers, 

And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 

Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort.      Of  their  fate, 

I  know  no  more. 

SIEGENDORF. 

And  what  is  this  to  Ulric? 

GABOU. 

Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderful  endowments  : — birth  and  fortune, 
Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman, 
And  courage  as  unrivalled,  were  proclaim  d 
His  by  the  public  rumour;  and  his  sway 
Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 
Such  was  his  influence  : — I  have  no  gieat  faith 
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In  any  magic,  save  that  of  the  mine — 
1  therefore  deem'd  him  wealthy. — But  my  soul 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  Jo  behold  him. 

SIEGENDORF. 

And  did  you  so? 

GABOR. 

You  11  hear.      Chance  favour  d  me : 
A  popular  affray  in  tlie  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions,  where  men's  souls  look  out  of  them, 
And  show  them  what  they  are — even  in  their  faces : 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his — I  exclaimed 
"  This  is  the  man ! »  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.      I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err'd,  and  watch'd  him  long  and  nearly : 
I  noted  down  his  form— his  gesture — features, 
Stature  and  bearing — and  amidst  them  all, 
Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator  s  heart. 

ULRIC   (Smiling.) 

The  tale  sounds  well. 

GABOR. 

And  may  sound  better. — He  appear'd  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend;  besides, 
An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  fix'd  by  him. — There  I  was  wrong. 
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SIEGENDORF. 

And  may  not  be  right  now. 

GABOK. 

I  folio vv'd  him, 
Sohcited  his  notice — and  obtained  it — 
Though  not  his  friendship  : — it  was  his  intention 
To  leave  the  city  privately — we  left  it 
Together — and  together  we  arrived 
In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conceafd. 

And  Stralenheim  was  succour  d Now  we  are  on 

The  verge — dai-e  you  hear  further? 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  must  do  so — 
Or  I  have  heard  too  much. 

GABOR. 

I  saw  in  you 
A  man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions — \  was  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear  d  in  height  of  mind, 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank ;  you  were 
Poor — even  to  all  save  rags — I  would  have  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — you  refused  it. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you, 
That  thus  you  urge  it? 

GABOR. 

Still  you  owe  me  something, 
Though  not  for  that — and  I  owed  you  my  safety, 
At  least  my  seeming  safety — when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /had  robb'd  him. 
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SIEGENDORF. 

/conceard  you — 1, 
^Vhom,  and  whose  house,  you  arraign,  reviving  viper ! 

GABOR. 

I  accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defence. 
You,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser — judge — 
Your  hall  s  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tribunal. 
Be  just,  and  /  11  be  merciful. 

SIEGENDORF. 

You  merciful'. 
You !     Base  calumniator ! 

GABOR. 

I.     'Twill  rest 
With  me  at  least  to  be  so.     You  conceafd  me — 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself, 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.     At  dead  of  night, 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way — I  saw  a  glimmer 
Through  distant  crannies  of  a  twinkHng  light. 
I  follow'd  it,  and  reach'd  a  door — a  secret 
Portal — which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where, 
W^ith  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fastening, 
I  look'd  through,  and  beheld  a  purple  bed. 
And  on  it  Stralenheim ! — 

SIEGENDORF. 

Asleep!      And  yet 
You  slew  him — wretch ! 

GABOR. 

He  was  already  slain. 
And  bleeding  like  a  sacntice.      Mv  own 
Blood  became  ice. 
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siegendorf. 
But  he  was  all  alone ! 
You  saw  none  else?     You  did  not  see  the 

(.He  pauses  from  agitallon. 
GABOR. 

No, 
7/e,  whom  you  dare  not  name — nor  even  I 
Scaice  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

SIEGKNDORF  ( lo  ULRIG.) 

Then,  my  boy !  thou  art  guiltless  still— 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /  was  so  once — Oh !  now 
Do  thou  as  much ! 

GABOR. 

Be  patient !      I  can  not 
Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frown  above  us.      You  remember,  or 
II  not  your  son  does, — that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection — on  the  morn 
Which  led  to  this  same  night :  how  he  had  enterVl, 
He  best  knows — but  within  an  antechamber. 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar — I  saw 
A  man  who  wash'd  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
With  stern  and  anxious  glance  gazed  back  upon 
The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Oh!  God  of  Fathers! 

GABOR. 

I  beheld  his  features 
As  I  see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Resembling  them — behold  them  in  Count  I Jlric's ! 
Distinct — as  I  beheld  them — though  the  expression 
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Is  not  now  what  it  then  was ; — but  it  was  so 

When  I  first  charged  him  with  the  crime : —  so  lately. 

SIEGENDORF. 

This  is  so 

GABOR   (Interrupting  liim.) 

Nay — but  hear  me  to  the  end ! 
Noiv  you  must  do  so. — I  conceived  myself 
Betray'd  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I  saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 
The  victim  of  your  guilt ;  and  my  first.thought 
Was  vengeance :  but,  though  arm'd  with  a  short  poignard, 
(Having  left  my  sword  without)  I  was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  morning — either  in  address  or  force. 
I  turn'd,  and  fled — i'  the  dark :  chance  rather  than 
Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 
And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept — if  I 
Had  found  you  luakmr^,  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  have  prompted ; 
But  ne'er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night. 

SIEGENDORF. 

And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams!  and  such  brief  sleep — 
The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke — 
Why  didst  thou  spare  me?  I  dreamt  of  my  father — 
And  now  my  dream  is  out! 

GABOR. 

'T  is  not  my  fault, 
If  I  have  read  it. — Well !  I  fled  and  hid  me. 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons — 
And  show'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf ! 
Werner,  whom  1  had  sought  in  huts  in  vain, 
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Inhabited  the  palace  ota  sovereign! 

Yon  sought  me,  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 

My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

SIEGENDORF    (After  a  pause.) 

Indeed! 

GABOR. 

Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Your  meditation? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Neither — I  was  weighing 
The  value  of  your  secret. 

GABOR. 

You  shall  know  it 
At  once — when  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  (  offer  d  you 
My  purse — you  would  not  share  it : — 1  11  be  franker 
With  you;  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  powers — You  understand  me? 

SIEGENDORF 

Yes.— 

GABOR. 

Not  quite.     You  think  me  venal,  and  scarce  true : 
'T  is  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes 
Have  made  me  both  at  present;  you  shall  aid  me, 
I  would  have  aided  you — and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Yours  and  your  son's.     Weigh  well  what  I  have  said. 

.SIEGENDORF. 

Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes' 
Deliberation  ? 
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GABOR   (Casts  his  eyes  on  ULRIC,  wlio  is  leaning  against  a  pillar.) 

If  I  should  do  so? 

SIEGENDOBF. 

1  pledge  my  life  for  yours.      Withdraw  into 

This  tower.  (Opens  a  turret  door. 

GABOR    (Hesitatingly.) 

This  is  the  second  safe  asylum 
You  have  offered  me. 

SIEGENDORF. 

And  was  not  the  first  so? 

GABOR. 

I  know  not  that  even  now — but  will  approve 
The  second.     I  have  still  a  further  shield. — 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone — and  should  1 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim — there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalf. 
Be  brief  in  your  decision ! 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  will  be  so. — 
My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  farther. 

GABOR. 

1 11  take  it  for  so  much. 

SIEGENDORF  (Points  to  ULRIC's  sabre,  still  upon  the  ground.) 

Take  also  that — 
I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

GABOR   (Takes  up  the  sabre.) 

I  will ;  and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 

(GABOR  goes  into  the  turret,  which  SIEGENDORF  closes. 
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SIEGENDORF   (Advances  to  ULRIC.) 

Now,  Count  Ulric! 
For  son  1  dare  not  call  thee — What  say'st  thou? 

VLRIC. 

His  tale  is  true. 

SIEGENDORF. 

True,  monster! 

ULRrC. 

Most  true,  father; 
And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against.     He  must 
Be  silenced. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains; 
And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  villany. 

ULRIC. 

It  is  no  time 
For  trifling  or  dissembling.     I  have  said 
His  story  s  true;  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

SIEGENDORF. 

How  so? 

ULRIC. 

As  Stralenheim  is.     Are  you  so  dull 
As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before? 
When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death?     Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
Then  summoned,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a  stranger?  Or  should  I 
Have  loiter'd  on  the  way?     Or  could  j'ou,  Jf^emer, 
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The  object  of  the  baron  s  hate  and  fears, 
Have  fled — unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke?  I  sought  and  fathomed  you — 
Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble;  I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter ;  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Parricide !  no  less 
Than  common  stabber !     What  deed  of  my  life, 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice? 

ULRIC. 

Father,  do  not  raise 
The  devil  you  cannot  lay,  between  us.     This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.    While  jou  were  torturecl 
Ciould  /be  calm?     Think  yoii  thatThave  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling?  you 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it? 

SIEGEXDORF. 

Oh !  my  dead  father's  curse !  \  is  working  now. 

ULRIC. 

Let  it  work  on!  the  grave  will  keep  it  down! 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes  :  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a  mole, 
Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  you. 
Yet  hear  me  still! — If  jou  condemn  me,  yet 
Remember  who  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 
To  listen  to  him !      Who  proclaim' d  to  me 
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'J'hat  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  occasion? 

That  passion  was  our  nature?  that  the  goods 

Of  heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune? 

TV/io  show  d  me  his  humanity  secured 

By  his  nerves  op.lv'      fVho  deprived  me  of 

All  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 

In  open  day? — by  his  disgrace  which  stamp'd 

(It  might  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 

Himself — afe/ons  brand !     The  man  who  is 

At  once  both  warm  and  weak,  invites  to  deeds 

He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not.      Is  it  strange 

That  I  should  act  what  you  could  think?     We  have  done 

With  right  and  wrong;  and  now  must  only  ponder 

Upon  effects,  not  causes.     Stralenheim, 

Whose  life  I  saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknown, 

I  would  have  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I  slew 

Known  as  our  foe — but  not  from  vengeance.     He 

Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through, 

As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 

And  our  true  destination — but  not  idly. 

As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  ovjed  me 

His  life;  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt. 

He,  you,  and  I,  stood  oVr  a  gulf  wherein 

I  Ve  plunged  our  enemy.     You  kindled  first 

The  torch — you  show'd  the  path;  now  trace  me  that 

Of  safety — or  let  me ! 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  have  done  with  life ! 

ULRIC. 

Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers  life — 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
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Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.     We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  hide :  I  know  no  fear, 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who 
(Ahhough  you  know  them  not)  dare  venture  all  things. 
You  stand  high  with  the  state;  what  passes  here 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity : 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not,  and  speak  not; — leave  the  rest  to  me : 
We  must  have  no  ihii^d  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

(Exit  ULRIC. 
SIEGENDORF  (Solus.) 

x\m  I  awake?  are  these  my  father  s  halls? 

And  jon — my  son?     My  son!  mine!  who  have  ever 

x\bhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 

Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both ! 

f  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 

The  Hungarian's ! — Ulric — he  hath  partisans, 

Ft  seems :  I  might  have  guess'd  as  much.     Oh  fool ! 

Wolves  prowl  in  company.     He  hath  the  key 

(As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 

Into  the  turret.      Now  then !  or  once  more 

To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes — no  less 

Than  of  the  criminal !     Ho !  Gabor !  Gabor ! 

'Exit  into  the  turret,  closing  tlie  door  after  liim. 
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SCKNE  II.— THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  TURRET. 


GABOR  and  SIEGENDORF. 
GABOR. 

Who  call.s? 

SIEGENDORF. 

I — Siegendorf !     Take  these,  and  fly ! 
Lose  not  a  moment! 

v^Tears  off  a  diamond  star  and  other  jewels,  and  thrusts  thera  into  GABORs 
hand. 

GABOR. 

What  am  I  to  do 
With  tliese? 

SIEGENDORF. 

whatever  voii  will :  sell  them,  or  hoard, 
And  prosper;  but  delay  not — or  you  are  lo.st! 

GABOR. 

Ton  pledged  your  honour  for  mv  safety ! 

SIEGENDOr.F. 

And 
Must  thus  redeem  it.     Fiv !  I  am  not  master, 
It  seems,  of  mv  own  castle — of  mv  own 
Retainers — nav,  even  of  these  verv  walls. 
Or  I  would  bid  them  fall  and  crush  me !     Fly  I 
Or  you  will  be  slain  bv 

GABOR. 

Is  it  even  so? 
Farewell,  then!     Recollect,  however,  count, 
You  sought  this  fatal  interview! 
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SIEGENDORF. 

I  did: 
Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still ! — Begone ! 

GABOR. 

By  the  same  path  I  enter'd? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Yes ;  that 's  safe  still : 
But  loiter  not  in  Prague ; — you  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deal 

GABOR. 

I  know  too  well — 
And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire ! 
Farewell!  (Exit  gabor. 

SIEGENDORF  (Solus,  and  listening.) 

He  hath  cleared  the  staircase.     Ah!  I  hear 
The  door  sound  loud  behind  him !     He  is  safe ! 
Safe! — Oh,  mv  father's  spirit! — I  am  faint 

(He  leans  down  upon  a  stone  seat,  near  the  wall  of  the  tower,  in  a  drooping 
posture. 

Enter  ULRIC,  with  others  armed,  and  with  weapons  drawn. 
ULRIC. 

Despatch  I — he  s  there ! 

LUDWIG. 

The  count,  my  lord ! 

ULRIC  (Recognising  SIEGENDORF.) 

You  here,  sir 

SIEGENDORF. 

Yes  :  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike! 

21. 
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ULKIC  (Seeing  liim  >(ri|)ped  of  liis  jnwels., 

Where  is  the  ruffian  who  hath  plunder  d  you? 
Vassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him !      You  see 
T  was  as  I  said — the  wretch  hath  stript  my  father 
Of  jewels,  which  might  form  a  prince's  heir-loom? 
Away!     I  11  follow  vou  forthwith. 

Exeunt  all  but  8IEGENDORF  and  ULRIC. 

^VhatVthis? 
Where  is  tjie_}illain? 

"        "  SIEGENDORF. 

There  are  two,  sir;  which 
Are  you  in  quest  of? 

,^..<.;?.',  ULRIC. 

Let  us  hear  no  more 
Of  this :  he  must  be  found.     You  have  not  let  him 
Escape? 

SIEGENDORF. 

He 's  gone. 

ULRIC. 

With  your  connivance? 

SIEGENDORF. 

With 
My  fullest,  freest  aid. 

ULRIC. 

Then  fare  you  well ! 

(ULRIC  i3  going. 
SIEGENDORF. 

Stop !  I  command — entreat — implore!     Oh,  lllric! 
Will  you  then  leave  me? 

ULRIC 

What !  remain  to  be 
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Denounced — dragg  d,  it  may  be,  in  chains ;  and  all 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  halt-humanity, 
Selfish  remorse,  and  teniporisiu^  pityT"*^ 
That  sacrifices  youi'  whole  race  to  save 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin !     No,  count, 
Henceforth,  you  have  no  son ! 

'  '     '  SIEGENDORF. 

I  never  had  one; 
And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  useless  name ! 
Where  will  you  go?     I  would  not  send  you  forth 
Without  protection. 

ULKIC. 

Leave  that  unto  me. 
I  am  not  alone;  nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domains  :  a  thousajod,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mme. 

SIEGENDORF. 

The  foresters ! 
With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  Frankfort? 

ULRIC. 

Yes — men — who  are  worthy  of  the  name !     Co  tell 
Your  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague; 
Their  fea&t  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times ; 
There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  laid 
With  Wallenstein ! 

Enter  JOSEPHINE  and  IDA. 
JOSEPHINE. 

What  is  't  we  hear?     My  Siegendorf ! 
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Thank  Heaven,  I  see  you  safe! 

SIEGENDORF. 

Safe! 

IDA. 

Yes,  dear  father! 

SIEGENDOKF. 

No,  no;  I  have  no  children  :  never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent. 

JOSEPHINE. 

What 
Means  my  good  lord? 

SIEGENDORF. 

That  you  have  givejR  birth 
To  a  demon! 

IDA  (Taking;  ULKICs  haud.) 

Who  shall  dare  say  this  of  Ulric? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Ida,  beware!  there 's  blood  upon  that  hand. 

IDA  (Stoopinj;  to  kiss  it.) 

I  d  kiss  it  off,  though  it  were  mine ! 

SIEGENDORF. 

It  is  so  1 

ULRIC. 

Away !  it  is  your  father  s ! 

*''"""         —  -  '  (Exit  ULRIC. 

IDA. 

Oh,  great  God ! 
And  I  have  loved  this  man ! 

(IDA  fcills  senseless JOSEPHINE  stands  speechless  with  liorror. 

SIEGENDORF. 

The  wretch  hath  slain 
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Them  both !— My  Josephine !  we  are  now  alone ! 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so ! — All  is  over 
For  me! — Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine! — The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past! 


NOTE  TO  WERNER. 


Note  I,  page  217,  line  l\. 

From  the  llaveustone,  etr. 
The  Ravenstone,  "Ravenstein,"  is  the  stone  gibbet  of  Germany,  ami 
so  called  from  the  ravens  perching  on  it. 
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which  the  Loril  God  had  made. » 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

THIS  MYSTERY  OF  CAIN 


IS    INSCRIBED, 


BIT    HIS    OBLIGED    FBIEND, 

AND    FAITHFUL    SERVANT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  scenes  are  entitled  « AMystei-y,"  in  con- 
formity with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas  upon 
similar  subjects,  which  were  styled  «  Mysteries,  or  Mo- 
ralities. »  The  author  has  by  no  means  taken  the  same 
liberties  with  his  subject  which  were  common  formerly, 
as  may  be  seen  by  any  reader  curious  enough  to  refer 
to  those  very  profane  productions,  whether  in  English, 
French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  The  author  has  endea- 
voured to  preserve  the  language  adapted  to  his  cha- 
racters ;  and  where  it  is  (and  this  is  but  rarely)  taken 
from  actual  Scripture,  he  has  made  as  little  alteration, 
even  of  words,  as  the  rhythm  would  permit.  The 
reader  will  recollect  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  does  not 
state  that  Eve  was  tempted  by  a  demon,  but  by  «lhe 
Serpent ; »  and  that  only  because  he  was  « the  most 
subtile  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field. »  Whatever  inter- 
pretation the  rabbins  and  the  fathers  may  have  put 
upon  this,  I  must  take  the  words  as  I  find  them,  and 
reply  with   Bishop   Watson  upon   similar   occasions. 
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when  the  fathers  were  quoted  to  him,  as  moderator  ih 
the  schools  ofCamhridge,  «Behold  the  Book !» — hold- 
ing up  the  Scripture.     It  is  to  be  recollected  that  my 
present  subject  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  Avhich  no  reference  can  be  here  made  without 
anachronism.      With  the  poems  upon  similar  topics  I 
have  not  been  recently  familiar.     Since  I  was  twenty, 
I  have  never  read  Milton ;  but  I  had  read  him  so  fre- 
quently before,  that  this  may  make  little  difference. 
Gesner's  « Death  of  Abel»   I  have  never  read  since  I 
was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Aberdeen.     The  general  im- 
pression of  my  recollection  is  delight;  but  of  the  con- 
tents 1  remember  only  that  Cain's  wife  was  called  Ma- 
hala,  and  Abel's  Thirza. — In  the  following  pages  I  have 
called  them  «Adah»  and  «Zillah,»  the  earliest  female 
names  which  occur  in  Genesis;  they  were  those  of  T^a- 
mech's  wives:  those  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  not  called  by 
their  names.     Whether,  then,  a  coincidence  of  subject 
may  have  caused  the  same  in  expression,  I  know  no- 
thing, and  care  as  little. 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what  few 
choose  to  recollect)  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  future 
state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed  in  the 
Old  Testament.  For  a  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
omission  he  may  consult  « Warburton's  Divine  Lega- 
tion ; »  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  no  better  has  yet  been 
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assigned.     I  have  therefore  supposed  it  new  to  Cain, 
withoutjL  J  hope,  any  perversion  of  Holy  Writ. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a  clergyman  upon  the 
',        same  subjects ;  but  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  restrain 
X    him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  politeness. 

If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape  of 
the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  Book  of  Genesis  has 
not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in^hjs,serpen^^ 

Note. — The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  has 
partly  adopted  in  this  poem  the  notion  of  Cuvier,  that 
the  worfd  tiad  been  destroyed  several  times  before  the 
creation  of  man.  This  speculation,  derived  from  the 
different  strata  and  the  bones  of  enormous  and  un- 
known animals  found  in  them,  is  not  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  account,  but  rather  confirms  it ;  as  no  human 
bones  have  yet  been  discovered  in  those  strata,  although 
those  of  many  known  animals  are  found  near  the  re- 
mains of  the  unknown.  The  assertion  of  Lucifer,  that 
the  pre-adamite  world  was  also  peopled  by  rational 
beings  much  more  intelligent  than  man,  and  propor- 
tionably  powerful  to  the  mammoth,  etc.  etc.  is,  of 
VOL.  v.  22 
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course,  a  poetical  fiction  to.  help  hini  to  make   out 
his  case. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a  «  tramelogedie»  of 
Alfieri,  called  «  Abel. » — I  have  never  read  that  nor  any 
other  of  the  posthumous  works  of  the  writer,  except 
his  Life. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 


ADAM. 

CAIN. 

ABEL. 


SPIRITS. 


ANGEL  OF  THE  LORD. 
LUCIFER. 


WOMEN. 


EVE. 

ADAH. 

ZILLAH. 


CAIN. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— THE  LAND  WITHOUT  PARADISE.— TIME, 
SUNRISE. 


ADAM,  EVE,  CAIN,  ABEL,  ADAH,  ZILLAH,  offering  a  Sacrifice. 
ADAM. 

God,  the  Eternal!  Infinite !  All- Wise! — 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word — all  hail ! 
Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail ! 

EVE. 

God !  who  didst  name  the  day,  and  separate 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never — 
Who  didst  divide  the  wave  fiom  wave,  and  call 
Part  of  thy  work  the  firmament — all  hail ! 

ABEL. 

God !  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 

Earth — ocean — air — and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
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And  night,  and  worlds  which  these  illuminate 
Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them, 
And  love  them  and  thee — all  hail !  all  hail ! 

ADAH. 

God,  the  Eternal !  Parent  of  all  things ! 
,yWho  didst  create  these  best  and  beautous  beings, 
To  be  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  thee — 
Let  me  love  thee  and  thiem : — All  hail !  all  hail ! 

ZILLAH. 

Oh,  God!  who  loving,  making,  blessing  all. 
Yet  didst  permit  the  serpent  to  creep  in. 
And  drive  niy  father  "forth  from  Paradise, 
Keep  us  from  further  evil : — hail!  all  hail! 

ADAM. 

Son  Cain,  my  first-born,  wherefore  art  thou  silent? 

CAIN. 

Why  should  I  speak  ? 

ADAM. 

To  pray. 

CAIN. 

Have  ye  not  pray'd  ? 

ADAM. 

We  have,  most  fervently. 

CAIN. 

And  loudly :  I 
Have  heard  you. 

ADAM. 

So  will  God,  I  trust. 

ABEL. 

Amen! 

ADAM. 

But  thou,  my  eldest-born,  art  silent  still. 


\sSf^ 
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CAIN. 

'T  is  better  I  should  be  so. 

ADAM. 

Wherefore  so? 

CAIN. 

I  Ve  nought  to  ask. 

ADAM. 

Nor  aught  to  thank  for? 

CAIN. 

No. 

ADAM.  ^ 

Dost  thou  not  hve?  ^ 

CAIN. 

Must  I  not  die?  ^ 

EVE. 

Alas! 
The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  fall. 

ADAM. 

And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
Oh,  God !  why  didst  thou  plant  the  tree  of  knowledge?     ■ 

CAIN. 

And  wherefore  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  of  life? 
\Ye  might  have  then  defied  him! 

ADAM. 

Oh!  my  son, 
Blaspheme  not :  these  are  serpent's  words. 

CAIN. 

Why  not? 
The  snake  spoke  truth :  it  was  the  tree  of  knowledge ; 
It  was  the  tree  of  life  : — knowledge  is  good, 
And  life  is  good ;  and  how  can  both  be  evil? 
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EVE. 

My  boy!  thon  speakest  as  I  spoke  in  sin. 
Before  thy  birth :  let  me  not  see  renewed 
My  misery  in  thine.      I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  paradise. 
Which  e'en  in  Paradise  destroyed  his  Parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  is.     Had  we  been  so, 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented. — Oh,  my  son! 

ADAM. 

Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence, 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil — not  heavy,  though 
Needful :  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fruits  with  little  labour. 

EVE. 

Cain,  my  son. 
Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resigned. 
And  do  as  he  doth. 

(Exit  ADAM  and  EVE. 
ZILLAH. 

Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother? 

ABEL. 

Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy  brow, 
Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger? 

ADAH. 

My  beloved  Cain, 
Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me? 

CAIN. 

No,  Adah!  no; 
I  fain  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  I  'm  sick  at  heart;  but  it  will  pass: 
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Precede  me,  brother — I  will  follow  shortly. 
And  you,  too,  sisters^  tarry  not  behind; 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met : 
I  11  follow  you  anon. 

ADAH. 

If  not,  I  will 
Return  to  seek  you  here. 

ABEL. 

The  peace  of  God 
Be  on  your  spii-it,  brother! 

(Exit  ABEL,  ZILLAH,  and  ADAH. 

CAIN    (Solus.) 

And  ibis  is  '^v 

Life! — Toil!  and  wherefore  should  I  toil? — because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 
What  had  I  done  in  this? — I  was  unborn, 
I  sought  not  to  be  born  ;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.     Why  did  he 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman?  or. 
Yielding,  why  suffer?    What  was  there  in  this? 
The  tree  was^lanted,  and  why  not  for  him? 
If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew, 
The  fairest  in  the  centre?  They  have  but 
One  answer  to  all  questions,  «  t  was  his  will. 
And  he  is  good. »      How  know  I  that?     Because 
He  is  all-pow^erful,  must  all  good,  too,  follow? 
I  judge  but  by  the  fruits — and  they  are  bitter — 
Which  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mine. 
Whom  have  we  here? — A  shape  like  to  the  angels. 
Yet  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect 
Of  spiritual  essence :  why  do  I  quake? 
Why  should  1  fear  him  more  than  other  spirits,  ^ 
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Whom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  Ashich  I  Hiiger  oft, 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 

Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance. 

Ere  the  night  closes  o'er  the  inhihited  walls 

And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 

The  cherubim-defended  battlements? 

If  I  shrink  not  from  these,  the  fire-arm\l  angels, 

Why  should  I  quail  from  him  who  now  approaches? 

^'et  he  seems  mightier  lar  than  them,  nor  less 
Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 
As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be :  isorrow  seems 
Half  of  his  immortality^   And  is  it 
So?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity? 

V  He  cometh. 

Enter   LUCIFER. 
LUCIFER. 

Mortal! 

CAIN. 

Spirit,  who  art  thou? 

LUCIFEIR. 

Master  of  spirits. 

CAIN. 

And,  being  so,  canst  thou 
Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust? 

LUCIFER, 

I  know  the  thoughts 
'Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

CAIN. 

How! 
You  know  my  thoughts? 
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LUCIFER.  S, 

They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 
Worthy  of  thou(5ht; — \  is  your  immortal  part  ^  '' 

Which  speaks  within  you.  y^ 

CAIN. 

\Vhat  immortal  part?  4— - 

This  has  not  been  reveafd  :  the  tree  of  life  '  ' 

Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father  s  folly, 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mothers  haste, 
Was  pluck'd  too  soon ;  and  all  the  fruit  is  death! 

LIXIFER. 

They  have  deceived  thee;  thou  shalt  live. 

CAIN.  ^"^ 

I  live. 
But  live  to  die :  and,  living,  §ee  no  thing        -  -t-/ 

To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  clinging, 
A  loathsome  and  yet  all-invincible 
Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome — 
And  so  I  live.     Would  I  had  never  lived  I  ^^^,^ 

LUCIFER. 

Thou  livest,  and  must  live  for  ever :  think  not .  ''^'^^ 

The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  covering,  is 
Existence — it  will  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

CAIN. 

No  less  I  and  why 
No  more? 

LUCIFER. 

It  may  be  thou  shalt  be  as  we. 

CAIN. 

And  ye? 
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LUCIFER. 

Are  everlasting. 

CAIN. 

Are  ye  happy  ? 

LUCIFER. 

Wg^re  mighty. 

CAIN. 

Are  y^  happy? 

.       LUCIF-ER.  '• 

No:  art  thou? 

CAIN. 

How  should  I  be  so?    Look  on  me! 

LUCIFER. 

Poor  clay ! 
And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched !    Tnou ! 

CAIN. 

1  am  : — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what^ai'llhoji? 

LUCIFER. 

One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee^.and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art. 

CAIN. 

Ah! 
Thou  look'st  almost  a  god;  and 

LUCIFER. 

I  am  none : 
And  having  failVl  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  what  1  am.     He  conquered ;  let  him  reign ! 

CAIN. 

Who? 

LUCIFER. 

Thy  sire's  Maker,  and  the  earth's. 
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CAIN. 

And  heaven's, 
Andall  thatinthem  is.     So  I  have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

LUCIFER. 

They  say — what  they  must  sing  and  say,  on  pain 
Of  being  that  which  I  am — and  thou  art —  \ 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

CAIN. 

And  what  is  that? 

LUCIFER. 

Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality — 

Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 

His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him,  that 

His  evil  is  not  good !      If  he  has  made. 

As  he  saith — which  I  know  not,  nor  believe — 

But,  if  he  made  us — he  cannot  unmake : 

We  are  immortal! — nay,  he  d  have  us  so. 

That  he  may  torture  : — let  him !      He  is  great — 

But,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than  T^ 

We  in  our  conflict!     Goodness  would  not  make    • 

Evil;  and  what  else  hath  he  made?     But  let  him 

Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne,  ^,^ 

Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 

Less  burthensome  to  his  immense  existence 

And  unparticipated  solitude ! 

Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb :  he  is  alone 

Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant! 

Could  he  but  crush  himself,  \  were  the  best  boon 

He  ever  granted :  but  let  him  reign  on. 

And  multiply  himself  in  misery ! 
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/I  Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathise ; 

J",  And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs, 

;  )lnnumerable,  more  endurable, 

''  By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all — 

"^J^' ith  all !      But  He!  so  wretched  in  his  height, 

So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 

Create,  and  re-create 

CAIN. 

Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  which  long  have  swum 

tin  visions  through  my  thought:  I  never  could 
Reconcile  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 
My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 
Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  ^na  trees  :  I  see 
The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  fiery-sworded  cherubim, 
Which  shut  them  out,  and  me :  I  feel  the  weight 
Of  daily  toil,  and  constant  thought :  I  look  >. 
IVround  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 
ifrhoughts  which  arise  within  nie,  as  if  they 
IjCould  master  all  things  : — but  I  thought  alone;' 
|This  misery  was  mine. — My  father  is 
Tamed  down !  my  motlier  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat; 
My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds'  matins ;  and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she  too  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me :  never  till 
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Now  met  I  aught  to  sympathise  with  me. 

'T  is  well — I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

LUCIFER. 

/    And  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine  own  soul 
(y^     For^Tlcli  companionship^  I  would  not  now 
"  Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before. 

CAIN. 

Ah  I  didst  thoii  tempt  my  mother? 

LUCIFER. 

I  t^mjitnone, 
Save  with  the  truth :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful?     Did  /  bid  her  pluck  them  not? 
Did  /plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence?     1  would  have  made  ye 
Gods ;  and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 
Because  « ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life, 
And  become  gods  as  we. »     Were  those  his  words? 

CAIN. 

They  were,  as  1  liave  heard  from  those  who  heard  them, 
In  thunder. 

LUCIFER. 

Then  who  was  the  demon?     He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  Would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge? 

CAIN. 

Would  they  had  snatch'd  both 
The  fruits,  or  neither! 
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LUCIFER. 

One  js  yours  already, 
The  other  may  be  still. 

CAIN. 

How  so? 

LUCIFiER. 

By  being 
Yourselves,  in  your  resistance.     Nothing  can 
jiQuench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
'And  centre  of  surrounding  things — 't  is  made 
To  sway. 

CAIN. 

But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents? 

LUCIFER. 

I? 
Poor  clay!  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how? 

CAIN. 

They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit. 

LUCIFIR. 

Who 
Saith  that?     It  is  not  written  so  on  high  : 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify. 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 

'    His  own  low  failing.*    The  snake  was  the  snake — 
No  more;  and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted, 

''  In  nature  being  earth  also — more  in  ivisdo/n, 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 

V    The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
Think'st  thou  I  d  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die? 

GAIN. 

But  the  thing  had  a  demon? 
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LUCIFER. 

He  but  woke  one 
In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent :  ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.     When  thousand  ages 
Have  roird  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed's, 
The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 
Their  earliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all 
That  bows  to  him,  who  made  things  but  to  bend 
Before  his  sullen,  sole    lernity  • 
But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it.     Thy 
Fond  parents  listen  d  to  a  creeping  thing. 
And  fell.     For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them?    What 
Was  there  to  envy  i  i  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know'st  not, 

W^ith  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

CAIN. 

But  thou  canst  not 
Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not  know, 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
To  know. 

LUCIFER. 

And  heart  to  look  on? 

CAIN. 

Be  it  proved. 

LUCIFER. 

Dar  St  thou  to  look  on  Death? 

VOL.    V.  "^      '*""■.   '..sr"^  23 
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CAIN. 

He  has  not  yet 
Been  seen. 

LUCIFER. 

But  must  be  undergone 

GAIN. 

My  father 
Says  he  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he 's  named ;  and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the  earth. 
And  sighs  a  prayer;  and  Adah  looks  on  me, 
And  speaks  not. 

LUCIFER. 

And  thou  ? 

CAIN. 

Thoughts  unspeakable 
Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems. 
Inevitable.     Could  I  wrestle  with  him? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy, 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

LUCIFER. 

It  has  no  shape;  but  will  absorb  all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

CAIN. 

Ah! 
I  thought  it  was  a  being  :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings  save  a  being? 

LUCIFER. 

Ask  the  Destroyer. 

CAIN. 

Who? 
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LUCIFER.  X^ 

The  Maker — call  him 
Which  name  thou  wilt;  he  makes  but  to  destroy.  ^ 

CAIN. 

I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I  heard 
Of  death :  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Yet  it  seems  horrible.     I  have  look  d  out 
^n  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him  : 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequer  d 
By  the  far- flashing  of  the  cherubs  swords, 
1  watch'd  for  what  I  thought  his  coming ;  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What 't  was  which  shook  us  all — but  nothing  came. 
"I^nd  then  I  tm-n  d  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,*in  the  azure. 
Which  are  so  beautiful :  shall  they,  too,  die? 

LUCIFER. 

Perhaps — but  long  outlive  both  thine  and  thee. 

CAIN. 

I  'm  glad  of  that;  I  would  not  have  them  die, 
They  are  so  lovely.     What  is  death?     I  fear, 
I  feel,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing;  but  what, 
I  cannot  compass :  t  is  denounced  against  us, 
Both  them  who  sinn'd  and  sinn'd  not,  as  an  ill- — 
What  ill? 

LUCIFER. 

To  be  resolved  into  the  earth. 

CAIN. 

But  shall  I  know  it?  H 

23. 
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\Q    - 

I  cannot  answer. 


LUCIFER. 

As  I  know  not  death, 


CAIN. 

/^  Were  I  quiet  earth, 

That  were  no  evil :  would  I  ne'er  had  been 
^      Aught  else  but  dust!  .    -' 

^  .  ..  ,- .. .  LUCIFER . 

That  is  a  grov'ling  wish, 
Less  than  thy  father  s,  for  he  wish'd  to  know.     - 

"" '  "'"^ AiNr""  . 

But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd  he  not 
The  life-tree? 

LUCIFER. 

He  was  hinder'd. 

CAIN. 

*  Deadly  error! 
r       Nor  to  snatch  first  that  fruit: — but  ere  he  pluck'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas !  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is. 
And  yet  1  fear  it — -fear  I  know  not  what ! 
luciferT     '"^ 
JiyAnd  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing :  see 
^What  is  true  knowledge, 

"^"^""'"^  CAIN. 

Wilt  thou  teach  me  all  ? 

LUCIFER.  

Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

----^—^  CAIN. 

Name  it. 

LUCIFER. 

That 
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Thou  dost  fall  down  and  worship  me— thy  Lord. 

CAIN. 

Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  father  worships. 

LUCTFER. 

No. 

CAIN. 

His  equal? 

LUCIFER. 

No ; — I  have  nought  in  common  with  him ! 

Nor  would :  I  would  be  aught  above — beneath — 

Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 

His  power.     I  dwell  apart;  but  I  am  great: — 

Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 

Who  shall — be  thou  amongst  the  first. 

CAIN. 

I  never 
As  yet  have  bow'd  unto  my  father  s  God, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice : — 
Why  should  I  bow  to  thee? 

LUCIFER. 

•  Hast  thou  ne'er  bow'd 
To  him? 

CAIN. 

Have  I  not  said  it? — need  I  say  it? 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that?     { 

LUCIFER. 

He  who  bows  not  to  him  has  bow'd  to  me ! 

CAIN. 

But  I  will  bend  to  neither.  \^ 

LUCIFER. 

Ne'er  theless, 
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J*'^  v^Thou  art  my  worshipper :  not  worshipping 
U  tiim  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

~'"~*^"^~'^"       CAIN. 

And  what  is  that? 

LUCIFER. 

Thou  It  know  here — and  hereafter. 

"^       '      [  ' "    "CAIN .'"■*""" 

Let  me  but 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

LUCIFER. 

Follow 
Where  I  will  lead  thee. 

GAIN. 

But  I  must  retire 
To  till  the  earth — for  I  had  promised 

LUCIFER. 

What? 

CAIN. 

iw"i     p       To  cull  some  first  fruits. 

'.  LUCIFER. 


Why? 


To  offer  up 
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With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

LUCIFER. 

Saidst  thou  not 
Thou  ne'er  hadst  bent  to  him  who  made  thee? 

CAIN. 

/  Yes- 

But  Abel's  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me ; 
\  The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine — and  Adah 
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LUCIFER. 

Why  dost  thou  hesitate?  "\ 

CAIN.  \ 

She  is  my  sister,  \ 

Born  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb ;  and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise;  and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  I  would,  methinks. 
Bear  all — and  worship  aught. 

LUCIFER. 

Then  follow  me ! 

CAIN. 

I  will. 

Enter  ADAH. 

ADAH.  ,  ' 

My  brother,  I  have  come  for  thee ;  "i^C*"-*^ ' 

It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy  and — we  ,,*     T^ 

Have  less  without  thee.     Thou  hast  labour'd  not 
This  morn ;  but  I  have  done  thy  task :  the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  ripens : 
Come  away. 

CAIN. 

Seest  thou  not? 

ADAH. 

I  see  an  angel; 
We  have  seen  many :  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest? — he  is  welcome. 

GAIN. 

But  he  is  not  like 
The  angels  we  have  seen. 

ADAH. 

Are  there,  then,  others? 


; 
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But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were :  they  deifjnfi 
To  be  our  guests — will  he? 

CAIN  (To  Lucifer.) 

Wilt  thou? 

LUCIFER. 

I  ask 
Thee  to  be  mine. 

CAIN. 

I  must  away  with  him. 

ADAH. 

And  leave  us? 

CAIN. 

Ay. 

ADAH. 

And  me? 

CAIN. 

Beloved  Adah ! 

ADAH. 

Let  me  go  with  thee. 

LUCIFER. 

No,  she  must  not. 

ADAH. 

Who 
— ^rt  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart? 

CAIN. 

He  is  a  god. 

ADAH. 

How  know'st  thou? 
gain; 

He  speaks  like 
A  god. 
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ADAH. 

So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 

LUCIFER. 

Thou  errest,  Adah! — was  not  the  tree  that  \^ 

Of  knowledge?  ^  \ 

/  ADAH. 

/  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

/  LUCIFER.  -.  ^ 

/        And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge — so  he  lied  not:       (^       ^  \ 
I      I  And  if  he  did  betray  you,  't  was  with  truth  -  \ 

f  And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
j    But  good. 

""""*"  ADAH. 

But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gather  d 
Evil  on  ill :  expulsion  from  our  home,  / 

i     And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness;  / 

Remorse  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that  / 

Which  Cometh  not.     Cain!  walk  not  with  this  spirit. 
\       \  Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  me — IJ 

y  \  ^ .^ 

\    _ Love  thee. 

LUCIFER. 

More  than  thy  mother  and  thy  sire? 

ADAH. 

I  do.     Is  that  a  sin,  too? 

LUCIFER. 

No,  not  yet; 
It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

ADAH. 

What! 
Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch? 

LUCIFER. 

Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain? 
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ADAH. 

Oh,  my  God! 
Shall  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom?  w^as  not  he,  their  father, 
Born  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me?  did  we  not  love  each  other?  and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them? — And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain!  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit;  he  is  not  of  ours. 

LUCIFER. 

\  The  sin  I  speak  of  is  not  of  my  making, 
iAnd  cannot  be  a  sin  in  you — whatever 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
V  Mortality. 

ADAH. 

What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 
Sin  in  itself?     Can  circumstance  make  sin 

I  Or  virtue? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of 

LUCIFER. 

L Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves :  and  higher 
&m  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation. 
In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking  prayers, 
To  that  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
;    It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love, 
i   But  terror  and  self-hope. 

ADAH. 

Omnipotence 
Must  be  all  goodness. 


I 
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LUCIFER. 

Was  it  so  in  Eden? 

ADAH. 

Fiend !  tempt  me  not  with  beauty ;  thou  art  fairer 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

LUCIFER. 

As  true. 
Ask  Eve,  your  mother;  bears  she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil? 

ADAH. 

Oh,  my  mother !  thou 
Hast  pluck'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself;  thou  at  the  least  hast  past 
Thy  youth  in  paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits ; 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume  .  _  . 

The  words  of  God,  anditerapt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts— as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flush'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me ;  I  cannot  abhor  him ;  — 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  feajr,^^ 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him :  in  his  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his ;  my  heart 
Beats  quick ;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer,  and  nearer :  Cain — Cain — save  me  from  him ! 

CAIN. 

What  dreads  my  Adah?     This  is  no  ill  spirit. 

ADAH. 

He  is  not  God — nor  God's  :  I  have  beheld 
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The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs ;  he  looks  not 
Like  them. 

CAIN. 

But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still — 
The  archangels. 

LUCIFER. 

And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

ADAH. 

Ay — but  not  blessed. 

LUCIFER. 

If  the  blessedness 
-    "Consists  in  slavery — no. 

ADAH. 

I  have  heard  it  said, 
The  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  know  most — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub — since  he  loves  not. 

LUCIFER. 

And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches  love, 
N  What  must  he  be  you  cannot  love  when  known? 

Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 

The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  ignorance : 

That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
.    -Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge — since  there  is 
No  other  choice  :  your  sire  hath  chosen  already; 
His  worship  is  but  fear. 

ADAH. 

Oh,  Cain !  choose  love. 

CAIN. 

For  thee,  my  Adah,  I  choose  not — it  was 
Born  with  me — but  I  love  nought  else. 
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ADAH. 

Our  parents? 

CAIN. 

Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch'd  from  the  tree  J 

That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise?  v\ 

ADAH. 

We  were  not  born  then — and  if  we  had  been, 
Should  we  not  love  tliem  and  our  children,  Cain? 

CAIN. 

My  little  Enoch!  and  his  lisping  sister! 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations !  never 

Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man  — 

Who  sow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 

In  the  same  hour !     They  pluck'd  the  tree  of  science  - 

And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow, 

Begot  me — thee — and  all  the  few  that  are,  . 

And  all  the  unnumber  d  and  innumerable 

Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages! — And  I  must  be  sire  of  such  things! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy. 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour, 

All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other. 

But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 

Of  sin  and  pain — or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 

Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure. 

To  Death — the  unknown !    Me  thinks  the  tree  of  knowledge 

Hath  not  fulfilFd  its  promise : — if  they  sinn  d, 

Atjeast  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that  arey 
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Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 
What  do  they  know? — that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that? 

ADAH. 

/^l  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  ifjhou  \ 

Wert  happy \ 

CAIN. 

Be  thou  happy  then  alone — 
I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

ADAH. 

Alone  I  could  not, 
Nor  would  be  happy :  but  with  those  around  us, 
I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death. 
Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow — if  I  may 
Judge  from  what  I  have  heard. 

LUCIFER. 

And  thou  couldst  not 
Alone,  thou  say'st,  be  happy? 

ADAH. 

Alone !     Oh,  my  God ! 
Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  1  shall  see  my  brother, 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

LUCIFER. 

Yet  thy  God  is  alone;  and  is  he  happy? 
Lonely  and  good? 

ADAH. 

He  is  not  so ;  he  hath 
The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy, 
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'  And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy : 
What  else  can  joy  be  but  the  spreading  joy? 

LUCIFER. 

Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  from  Eden; 
Or  of  his  first-born  son ;  ask  your  own  heart ; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

ADAH. 

Alas !  no ;  and  you — 
Are  you  of  heaven? 

LUCIFER. 

If  I  am  not,  inquire 
The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things;  it  is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  it.     We  must  bear, 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain, 
His  seraphs  say ;  but  it  is  w^orth  the  trial. 
Since  better  may  not  be  without :  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  morn. 

ADAH. 

It  is  a  beauti^l  star;  I  love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

LUCIFER. 

And  why  not  adore? 

ADAH. 

Our  father 
Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

LUCIFER. 

But  the  symbols 
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C Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible ;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

ADAH. 

Our  father 
Saith  that  he  hath  beheld  the  God  himself 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

LUCIFER. 

Hast  f/iou  seen  him? 

ADAH. 

Yes — in  his  works. 

LUCIFER. 

But  in  his  being? 

ADAH. 

No— 
//Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God's  own  image; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee — 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful* 
In  seeming :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon, 
All  light  they  look  upon  us;  but  thou  seem'st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber  d  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be^uns; 
So  beautiful,  unnumber  d,  and  endearing. 
Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  tliem. 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seem'st  unhappy,  do  not  make  us  so, 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

"^  LUCIFER. 

S                                           Alas !  those  tears ! 
Couldst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  will  be  shed 
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ADAH. 

Byrne? 

LUCIFER. 

By  all. 

ADAH. 

What  all? 

LUCIFER. 

The  million  millions — 
Thy  myriad  myriads — the  all-peopled  earth — 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o'er-peopled  hell, 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

ADAH. 

Oh  Cain! 
This  spirit  curseth  us. 

CAIN. 

Let  him  say  on ; 
Him  will  I  follow. 

ADAH. 

Whither? 

LUCIFER. 

To  a  place 
Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour ; 
But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

ADAH. 

How  can  that  be? 

LUCIFER. 

Did  not  your  Maker  make 
Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work, 
Show  in  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many, 
Or  hath  destroyed  in  few? 

VOL.    V.  24 
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Lead  on. 

ADAH. 

Will  he 
In  sooth  return  within  an  hour ! 

LUCIFER. 

He  shall. 
With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour, 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity  : 
Ve  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement — 
But  that  s  a  mystery.     Cain,  come  on  with  me. 

ADAH. 

Will  he  return  ? 

LUCIFER. 

Ay,  woman !  he  alone 
Of  mortals  from  that  place  (the  first  and  last 
-Who  shall  return,  save  One) — shall  come  back  to  thee,") 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this  :  at  present  there 
Are  few  inhabitants. 

ADAH. 

Wliere  dwellest  thou? 

LUCIFER: 

Throughout  all  space.    Where  should  I  dwell?   Where  are 
Thy  God  or  Gods — there  am  I :  all  things  are 
Divided  Mnth  me4  life  and  death — and  tune — 
Eternity — and  heaven  and  earth — and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both — 
These  are  my  realms !     So  that  I  do  divide 
His,  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
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His.  If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have  said, 
Could  I  stand  here?  His  angels  are  within 
Your  vision. 

ADAH. 

So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 
Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

LUCIFER. 

Cain !  thou  hast  heard. 
If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thirst;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 
Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.     Follow  me. 

CAIN. 

Spirit,  I  have  said  it. 

(Exeunt  LUCIFER  and  CAIN. 
ADAH  follows,  exclaiming 

Cain !  my  brother !     Cain ! 


2d. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I —THE  ABYSS  OF  SPACE. 

CAIN. 
I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not;  yet  I  fear 
To  sink. 

LUCIFER. 

Have  faith  in  me,  and  thou  shak  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

CAIN. 

Can  I  do  so  without  impiety? 

LUCIFER. 

Beheve — and  sink  not!  doubt — and  perish!  thus 

Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 

Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels ;  they 

Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things. 

Which  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow  senses, 

Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 

Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaimed  to  them 

In  their  abasement.     I  will  have  none  such  :    , 

Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 

The  worlds  beyond  thv  little  world,  nor  be 
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Amerced,  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life, 
With  torture  of  mj  dooming.      There  will  come 
An  hour,  when  toss'd  upon  some  water-drops, 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  «  Believe  in  me. 
And  walk  the  waters ; »  and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.     /  will  not  say 
Believe  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 

I  What  thou  dar  St  not  deny,  the  history 
Of  past,  andpresent,  and  of  future  worlds. 

CAIN. 

Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er  thou  art, 
Is  yon  our  earth? 

LUCIFER. 

Dost  thou  not  recognize 
The  dust  which  form'd  your  father? 

CAIN. 

Can  it  be? 
Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  for  ether, 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still, 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night? 
Is  this  our  Paradise?     Where  are  its  walls. 
And  they  who  guard  thern? 

LUCIFER. 

Point  me  out  the  site 
Of  Paradise. 

CAIN. 

How  should  I?     As  we  move 
Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller,. 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less. 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
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Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paiadise  : 
Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them, 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us;  and,  as  we  move  on, 
Increase  their  myriads. 

LUCIFER. 

And  if  there  should  be         ~N, 
/  Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited  \ 

By  greater  things,  and  tliey  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth. 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 
All  living,  and  all  doomed  to  death,  and  wretched, 
What  wouldst  thou  think? 

CAIN. 

I  should  be  j3roud  of  thought 
Which  knew  such  things. 

LUCIFER. 

But  if  that  high  thought  were 
Linked  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and. 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things. 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants. 
All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
■-^  Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom'd  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy 

CAIN. 

/  Spirit!  I 

Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing 
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Of  which  I  Ve  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 

A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them  / 

No  less  than  hfe ;  a  heritage  not  happy, 

If  I  may  judge  till  now.     But,  spirit!  if 

It  be,  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I  within  '■/ 

Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth), 

Here  let  me  die :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 

Who  can  but  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 

Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death,    «*      X 

And  multiplying  murder.  vi 

LUCIFER. 

Thou  canst  not 
^lldie — there  is  what  must  survive. 

CAIN. 

The  Other  \ 
Spake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Parac-lise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.      But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perisKTthat 
I  maylDe  in  the  rest  as  angels  are.        ^ 

LUCIFER. 

/am  angelic  :  wouldst  thou  be  as  1  am? 

CAIN. 

I  know  not  what  thou  art :  I  see  thy  power. 
And  see  thou  show'st  me  things  beyond  my  power, 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  born  faculties. 
Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

LUCIFER. 

What  are  they,  which  dwell 
So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  clay? 
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CAIN.  \ 

And  what  art  thou,  who  dwellest 
So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortahty — and  yet 
Seem'st  sorrowful? 

LUCIFER. 

I  seem  that  which  I  am ; 
And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal? 

CAIN.  \ 

Thou  hast  said,  I  must  be 
Immortal  in  despite  of  me.     I  knew  not 
This  until  lately — but  since  it  must  be. 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To^anticipatejay  immortality,,,  i 

LUCIFER.  -; 

Thou  didst  before  I  came  upon  thee. 

CAIN, 

JHow?  / 

LUCIFER, 

"\  By  suffering.  / 

CAIN. 

/  And  must  torture  be  immortal  ? 

"    LUCIFER. 

We  and  thy  sons  will  try.     But  now,  behold ! 
N  Is  it  not  glorious  ? 

CAIN. 

Oh,  thou  beautiful 
And  unimaginable  ether !  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still-increasing  lights !  what  are  ye  ?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
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Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 

The  leaves  along  the  lunpid  streams  of  Eden? 

Is  your  course  measured  for  ye?  Or  do  ye 

Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 

Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 

Expansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think, 

Intoxicated  with  eternity? 

Oh !  God !  Oh  Gods !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are! 

How  beautiful  ye  are !  how  beautiful 

Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 

They  may  be !     Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 

(If  that  they  die)  or  know  ye  in  your  might 

And  knowledge !     My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 

Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is; 

Spirit!  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

LUCIFER. 

Art  thou  not  nearer?  look  back  to  thine  earth ! 

CAIN. 

Where  is  it?     I  see  nothing  save  a  mass 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

LUCIFER. 

Look  there ! 

CAIN. 

I  cannot  see  it. 

LUCIFER. 

Yet  it  sparkles  still. 

CAIN. 

What,  yonder  1 

LUCIFER. 

Yea. 

CAIN. 

And  wilt  thou  tell  me  so? 
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Why,  1  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

LUCIFER. 

Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  worlds,  1 
Each  bright  and  sparkling, — what  dost  think  of  them?  ' 

CAIN. 

That  they  are  beautiful  iu  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautiful 
The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight, 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course. 
Must  both  be  guided. 

LUCIFER. 

But  by  whom  or  what? 

CAIN. 

Show  me. 

LUCIFER. 

Dar  St  thou  behold? 

CAIN. 

How  know  I  what 
I  dare  behold?  as  yet,  thou  hast  shown  nought 
I  dare  not  gaze  on  further. 

LUCIFER. 

On,  then,  with  me. 
Wouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal? 

CAIN. 

Why,  what  are  things? 

LUCIFER. 

Both  partly :  but  what  doth 
Sit  next  thy  heart? 
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CAIN. 

The  things  I  see. 

LUCIFER. 

But  what 
Sate  nearest  it? 

GAIN. 

The  things  I  have  not  seen, 
Nor  ever  shall — the  mysteries  of  death. 

LUCIFER. 

What,  if  I  show  to  thee  things  which  have  died, 
As  I  have  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  ? 

CAIN. 

Do  so. 

LUCIFER. 

Away,  then!  on  our  mighty  wings. 

CAIN. 

Oh !  how  we  cleave  the  blue !     The  stars  fade  from  us ! 
The  earth!  where  is  my  earth?  let  me  look  on  it, 
For  I  was  made  of  it. 

LUCIFER.  |a 

'T  is  now  beyond  thee, 
Less  in  the  universe  than  thou  in  it: 
Yet  deem  not  that  thou  canst  escape  it;  thou 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust; 
'T  is  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine.  y- 

CAIN. 

Where  dost  thou  lead  me  ? 

LUCIFER. 

To  what  was  before  thee ! 
The  phantasm  of  the  world ;  of  which  thy  world 
Is  but  the  wreck. 
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CAI?J. 

What!  is  it  not  then  new? 

LUCIFER. 

No  more  than  hfe  is ;  and  that  was  ere  thou 
Or  /were,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  us 
Greater  than  either :  many  things  will  have 
No  end;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  have 
Had  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 
As  thou;  and  mightier  things  have  been  extinct 
To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise ;  for  tiioments  only  and  the  space 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable. 
But  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay; 
But  thou  art  clay — and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  which  was  clay,  and  such  thou  shalt  behold. 

CAIN. 

Clay,  spirit,  what  thou  wilt,  I  can  survey. 

LUCIFER. 

Away,  then ! 

CAIN. 

But  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast, 
And  some  till  now  grew  larger  as  we  approach'd, 
And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 

LUCIFER. 

And  such  they  are. 

CAIN. 


And  Edens  in  them? 


LUCIFER. 

It  may  be. 

CAIN. 

And  men? 
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LUCIFER. 

Yea,  or  things  higher. 

CAIN. 

Ay!  and  serpents  too? 

LUCIFER. 

I  Wouldst  thou  have  men  without  them?  must  no  reptiles 
Breathe,  save  the  erect  ones? 

CAIN. 

How  the  Hghtg  recede !     | 
Where  fly  we?  -    J 

LUCIFER. 

To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 
Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

CAIN. 

But  it  grows  dark,  and  dark — the  stars  are  gone! 

LUCIFER. 

And  yet  thou  seest. 

CAIN. 

'T  is  a  fearful  light ! 
No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 
The  very  blue  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight,  yet  I  see 
Hu^e  dusky  masses ;  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 
Seem'd  full  of  life  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  show'd  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  Kquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons,  which  took 
Like  them  the  features  of  fair  earth: — instead. 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 
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LUCIFER. 

But  distinct. 
Thou  seekest  to  behold  death,  and  dead  things? 

CAIN. 

I  seek  it  not ;  but  as  I  know  there  are 

Such,  and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  him  and  me, 

And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 

To  such,  I  would  behold  at  once,  what  I 

Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

LUCIFER. 

Behold! 

CAIN. 

'T  is  darkness. 

LUCIFER. 

And  so  it  shall  be  ever;  but  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates ! 

CAIN. 

Enormous  vapours  roll 
Apart — what  s  this? 

LUCIFER. 

Enter ! 

CAIN.  I 

Can  I  return? 

LUCIFER.  J 

Return !  be  sure :  how  else  should  death  be  peopled ?J 
Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be, 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

CAIN, 

The  clouds  still  open  wide 
And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round  us. 

LUCIFER. 

Advance ! 
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CAIN. 

And  thou ! 

LUCIFER. 

j  Fear  not — without  me  thou 
Couldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.     On !  on ! 

(Tliey  disappear  through  the  clouds. 

SCENE  II.— HADES. 

Enter  LUCIFER  and  CAIN. 
CAIN. 

How  silent  and  how  vast  are  these  dim  worlds! 

For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 

Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which  swung 

So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 

Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 

Of  some  all  unimaginable  heaven 

Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves. 

But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 

Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 

Of  matter,  which  seem'd  made  for  life  to  dwell  on. 

Rather  than  life  itself.     But  here,  all  is 

So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 

It  speaks  of  a  day  past. 

LUCIFER. 

It  is  the  realm 
Of  death. — Wouldst  have  it  present? 

CAIN. 

Till  I  know 
That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  \  is  a  thing — 
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'^Oli  God !     I  dare  not  think  on  't!     Cursed  be 
^   \!  He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death ! 
Tbr  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that  being  life 
Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it — 
\\  Even  for  the  innoceniLI 

^  LUCIFER. 

Dost  thou  curse  thy  father? 

CAIN. 

Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden?! 

LUCIFER. 

Thou  say'st  well : 
The  curse  is  mutual  twixt  thy  sire  and  thee — 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brother? 

CAIN. 

Let  them  share  it 
With  me,  their  sire  and  brother !      What  else  is 
Bequeathed  to  me?     I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 
Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy — what  are  ye? 
Live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived? 

LUCIFER. 

Somewhat  of  both. 

CAIN. 

Then  what  is  death? 

LUCIFER. 

What?     Hath  not  he  who  made  ye 
Said 't  is  another  life  ? 
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CAIN. 

Till  now  he  hath 
Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die. 

LUClFEIi. 

Perhaps 
He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  secret.  — 

CAIN. 

Happy  the  day ! 

LUCIFER. 

Yes ;  happy !  when  unfolded 
Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms. 
All  to  be  animated  for  this  only ! 

CAIN. 

What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I  see 
Floating  around  me? — they  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Round  our  regretted  and  unentered  Eden, 
3Sor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  view'd  it 
In  Adam's,  and  in  Abel's,  and  in  mine, 
Isor  in  my  sister-bride's,  nor  in  my  children's : 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something,  which, 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first, 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape;  for  i  never  saw  such.     They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  face  of  man, 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
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As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unhke  them,  that  I  scarce 
Can  call  them  living. 

LUCIFEH. 


Thou  livest. 


Yet  they  lived. 

CAIN. 
LUCIFER. 


CAIN. 


where? 

Where 


When? 


LUCIFER. 

On  what  thou  callest  earth 
They  did  inhabit. 

CAIN. 

Adam  is  the  first. 

LUCIFER. 

Of  thine,  I  grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  pfthese. 

CAIN. 

And  what  are  they? 

LUCIFER. 

That  which 
Thou  shalt  be. 

CAIN. 

But  what  were  they? 

LUCIFER. 

Living,  high, 
Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things, 
;  As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
1  Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
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The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  he, 

In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 

Thee  and  thy  son;  and  how  M^eak  they  are,  judge 

By  thy  own  flesh. 

CAIN. 

Ah  me !  and  did  they  perish? 

LUCIFER. 

Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  fade  from  thine. 

CAIN. 

But  was  mine  theirs? 

LUCIFER. 

ItAvas. 

CAIN. 

But  not  as  now. 
It  is  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  such  creatures. 

LUCIFER. 

True,  it  was  more  glorious. 

CAIN. 

And  wherefore  did  it  fall? 

LUCIFER. 

Ask  him  who  fells. 

CAIN. 

But  how? 

LUCIFER. 

By  a  most  crushing  and  inexorable 
Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements. 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a  world  :  such  things, 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity. — 
Pass  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past. 

25. 
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CATN. 

'T  is  awful ! 

LUCIFER. 

And  true.     Behold  these  phantoms!  they  were  once 
Material  as  thou  art. 

CAIN. 

And  must  I  be 
Like  them? 

LUCIFER. 

Let  He  who  made  thee  answer  that. 
I  show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are, 
And  what  they  wet^e  thou  feel  est,  in  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
^Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 
What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  ye  shall  have — death;  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 

i  Reptiles  engender  d  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crush'd  into 
A  scarcely-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blindness — 
/  A  paradise  of  ignorance,  from  which 
V  Knowledge  was  barr'd  as  poison.      But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were ; 
-^i^Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 

The  earth,  thy  task — I  '11  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

CAIN. 

No :  I  '11  stay  here. 

LUCIFER. 

How  louH? 
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CAIN. 

Forever!     Since 
I  must  one  day  return  liere  from  the  earth, 
I  rather  would  remain  5II  am  sick  of  all 
That  dust  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 

LUCIFER.  "^ 

It  cannot  be  :  thou  now  beholdest  as  / 

A  vision  that  which  is  reality,  ' 

To  make  thyself  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou 
Must  pass  through  what  the  things  thou  seest  havepass'd- 
The  gates  of  death. 

CAIN. 

By  what  gate  have  we  enter  d 
Even  now? 

LUCIFER. 

By  mine !      But,  plighted  to  return, 
My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.     Gazeen; 
But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

CAIN. 

And  these,  too;  can  they  ne'er  repass 
To  earth  again  ? 

LUCIFER. 

Their  earth  is  gone  for  ever — 
So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely-harden  d  surface — \  was — 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  was  I 

CAIN. 

And  is. 
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//7\  It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
I  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
^y  what  it  bears  of  beautiful  untoiling, 
Nor  gratify  my  tliousand  sw(!iling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
\  V  Of  death  and  life/ 

"~^  LUCIFER. 

What  thy  world  is,  thou  seest, 
But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was^^ 

CAIN. 

And  those  enormous  creatures, 
Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd, 
Resembling  somewhat  the  w  ild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-fold 
In  magnitude  and  terror;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flasliing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them, 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripp  d  of 
Their  bark  and  branches — what  were  they? 

LUCIFER. 

That  which 
The  mammoth  is  in  thy  world ; — but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

CAIN. 

But 
None  on  it? 

LUCIFER. 

No  :  for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
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\ 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useless — 

'T  would  be  destroy'd  so  earlyT"    ~~~        - 

CAIN. 

But  why  wa}-? 

LUCIFER. 

\  You  have  forgotten  the  denunciation  \ 

Which  drove  your  race  from  Eden — war  with  all  things, 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  things, 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness;  these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  forbidden  treej 

CAIN. 

But  animals —      \ 
Did  they  too  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die? 

LUCIFER. 

Your  Maker  told  ye,  t/iej  weie  made  for  you, 
As  you  for  him. — You  would  not  have  their  doom 
Superior  to  your  own?     Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood.  "^ 

CAIN.  ^.^ 

Alas !  the  hopeless  wretches ! 
They  too  must  share  my  sire's  fate,  like  his  sons ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  knowledge  1 
It  was  a  lying  tree — for  we  know  nothing. 
At  least  it  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Of  death — but  knowledge  still :  but  what  knows  man? 

LUCIFER. 

]  It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highest  knowledge; 
And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain. 
At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science  :  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly.  >^ 
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CAIN. 

These  dim  realms ! 
I  see  them  but  I  know  them  not. 

LUCIFER. 

Because 
Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly — but  t  is  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

CAIN. 

We  knew  already 


That  there  was  death. 


Nor  know  I  now. 


LUCIFER. 

But  not  what  was  beyond  it. 

CAIN. 


LUCIFER. 

Thou  know'st  that  there  is 
A  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own — 
And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 

CAIN. 

But  all 
Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

LUCIFER. 

Be  content;  it  will 
Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

CAIN. 

And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 

Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us, 

Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem 

The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 

Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
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And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue — 
What  is  it? 

LUCIFEB. 

There  is  still  some  such  on  earth, 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it — \  is  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

CAIN. 

'T  is  like  another  world ;  a  liquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface? 

LUCIFER. 

Are  its  habitants. 
The  past  leviathans. 

GAIN. 

And  yon  immense 
Serpent,  which  rears  his  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head,  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar, 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on — 
Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask'd  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden? 

LUCIFER. 

Eve,  thy  mother,  best 
Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

CAIN. 

This  seems  too  terrible.     No  doubt  the  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

LUCIFER. 

Hast  thou  ne'er  beheld  him? 

CAIN. 

Many  of  the  same  kind  (at  least  so  call'd), 
But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
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The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect. 

LUCIFER. 

Your  father  saw  him  not? 

CAIN. 

No  :  t  was  my  mother 
Who  tempted  him — she  tempted  by  the  serpent. 

LUCIFER. 

Good  man  !  whene'er  thy  wife,  or  thy  sons'  wives 
Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  tliat's  new  or  strange, 
Be  sure  thou  seest  first  who  hath  tempted  tfteui^ 

CAIN. 

Thy  precept  comes  too  late  :  there  is  no  more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

LUCIFER. 

But  there 
Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  man  to, 
And  man  tempt  woman ; — let  thy  sons  look  to  it! 
I  My  counsel  is  a  kind  one  ;  for  \  is  even 
1  Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense  :  't  is  true, 
'  'T  will  not  be  follow'd,  so  there's  little  lost. 

CAIN. 

I  understand  not  this. 

LUCIFER. 

The  happier  thou ! — 
Thy  world  and  thou  are  still  too  young!     Thou  thinkest 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy :  is  it 
Not  so  ? 

CAIN. 

For  cxij©j2j.l  know  not ;  but  for  pain, 
I  have  felt  much, 

LUCIFER. 

First-born  of  the  first  man  ! 
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Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  evil, 
Of  sorrow — and  thou  sufferest,  are  both  Eden 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may'st  be;  and  that  state  again, 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  paradise 
To  what  thy  sons'  sons'  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust,  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to,)  shall  endure  and  do. — 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth! 

CAIN. 

And  wherefore  didst  thou 
Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this? 

LUCIFER. 

Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge? 

CAIN. 

Yes :  as  being 
The  road  to  happiness. 

LUCIFER. 

If  truth  be  so, 
Thou  hast  it. 

GAIN. 

Then  my  father  s  God  did  well 
When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

~" LUCIFER.  ^ .^ 

But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it.         | 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save       —'--J 
From  evil ;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same. 
A  part  of  all  things. 

CAIN.  \ 

Not  of  all  things.      No: 
I  '11  not  believe  it — for  I  thirst  for  good. 
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LUCIFER. 

And  V  ho  and  what  doth  not?      TVho  covets  evil 
For  its  own  bitter  sake? — None — nothing !^t  is 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessness. 

^  CAIN. 

Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  behold, 
Distant  and  dazzling,  and  innumerable. 
Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
111  cannot  come ;  they  are  too  beautiful. 

LUCIFER. 

Thou  hast  seen  them  from  afar. 

CAIN. 

And  what  of  that? 
Distance  can  but  diminish  glory — they 
When  nearer  must  be  more  ineffable. 

LUCIFER. 

Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beautiful. 
And  judge  their  beauty  near. 

CAIN. 

I  have  done  this — 
The  loveliest  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest. 

LUCIFER. 

Then  there  must  be  delusion — What  is  that, 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
More  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote? 

CAIN. 

My  sister  Adah. — All  the  stars  of  heaven, 

The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 

Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  sj)irit  s  world — 

The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming — 

His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
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My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 

Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 

Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds — 

The  forest  shade — the  green  bough — the  bird's  voice — 

The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 

And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 

As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls; — 

All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart. 

Like  Adah's  face  :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 

To  gaze  on  it. 

LUCIFER. 

T  is  frail  as  fair  mortality, 
In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents. 
Can  make  its  offspring;  still  it  is  delusion. 

CAIN. 

You  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

LUCIFER. 

Mortal! 
My  brotherhood  s  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

CAIN. 

Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

LUCIFER. 

It  mav  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
But  if  thou  dost  possess  a  beautiful 
Being  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes. 
Why  art  thou  wretched? 

CAIN. 

Why  do  I  exist? 
Why  art  thou  wretched?  why  are  all  things  so? 
E'en  He  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
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Of  things  unhappy !     To  produce  destruction 
Can  surely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 
And  yet  ray  sire  says  He  's  omnipotent: 
Then  why  is  evil — He  being  good?     I  ask VI 
This  question  of  nay  father;  and  he  said, 
Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 
To  good.     Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 
(  Its  deadly  opposite.     I  lately  saw 
A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile :  the  poor  suckhnfr 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 
And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam; 
My  father  pluck'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 
The  wound ;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 
The  mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 
Behold,  my  son !  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 
Springs  good ! 

LUCIFElt. 

What  didst  thou  answer? 

CAIN. 

Nothing;  for 
He  is  my  father :  but  I  thought,  that 't  were 
A  better  portion  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  stung  at  all,  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  litde  life 
With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispell'd  by  antidotes. 

LUCIFER. 

But  as  thou  saidst 
Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
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"Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  hers 
Unto  tlie  children 

CAIN. 

Most  assuredly : 
What  should  I  be  without  her? 

LUCIFER. 

What  am  I? 

CAIN. 

Dost  thou  love  nothing! 

LUCIFER. 

What  does  thy  God  love? 

CAIN.     '  """""  '  -■  ■ 

All  things,  my  father  says ;  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

LUCIFER. 

And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  see  if /love 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose. 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snows. 

CAIN. 

Snows!  what  are  they? 

LUCIFER. 

Be  happier  in  not  knowing 
What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter ! 

CAIN 

But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like  thyself? 

LUCIFER. 

And  dost  thou  love  thyself? 

CAIN. 

Yes,  but  love  more 
What  makes  my  Feelings  more  endurable, 


mo  GAIN. 

And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I  love  it, 

ruciFER. 
Thou  lovest  it,  because  't  is  beautiful, 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother  s  eye ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love  \ 

Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

CAIN. 

Cease  to  be  beautiful!  how  can  that  be? 

LUCIFKR. 
CAIN. 

But  time  has  past,  and  hitherto 
Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair: 
Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim — 
But  very  fair. 

LUCIFER. 

All  that  must  pass  away  j 

In  them  and  her:  ^~  / 

CAIN.  / 

I  'm  sorry  for  it ;  but  / 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less.  / 

And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work, 

LUCIFER. 

I  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish, 

CAIN, 

And  I  thee  who  lov'st  nothing^, 

LUCIFER, 

And  thy  brother — 
Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart? 
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CAIN. 

Why  should  he  not? 

LUCIFER. 

Thy  father  loves  him  well — so  does  thy  God. 

CAIN. 

And  so  do  I. 

LUCIFER. 

'T  is  well  and  meekly  done. 

CAIN. 

Meekly ! 

LUCIFER. 

He  is  the  second-born  of  flesh, 
And  is  his  mother  s  favourite. 

CAIN. 

Let  him  keep 
Her  favour,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it. 

LUCIFER. 

And  his  father's? 

CAIN. 

What  is  that 
To  me?  should  I  not  love  that  which  all  love? 

"""     — —--'  -      LUCIFER. 

And  the  Jehovah — the  indulgent  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise — 
He  too  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 

CAIN. 

I 

Ne'er  saw  him,  and  I  know  not  if  he  smiles. 

LUCIFER. 

But  you  have  seen  his  angels. 

VOL.  V.  26 
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CAIN. 

Rarely, 

LUCIFER. 

But 
Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother; 
His  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

CAIN. 

So  be  they!  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this? 

^  "lucifer. 
^Because  thou  hast  thought  oi  this  ere  now, 

CAIN. 

And  if 
i  have  lliought,  why  rccal  a  thought  that 

(He  pauses,  as  agitated. 

Spirit  L 
Here  we  are  in  thy  world;  speak  not  of  «awe. 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders ;  thou  hast  shown  me  those 
Mighty  Prc-Adamites  who  walk  d  tlie  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck;  thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  starry  worlds,  ol  vvliich  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life  ;  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  witli  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us— death ;  thou  hast  shown  me  much 
But  not  all :  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells, 
In  his  especial  Paradise — or  timie: 
Where  is  it? 

LUCIFER. 

Here,  and  o'er  all  space. 

CAIN. 

But  ye 
Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things; 
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Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants; 

All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 

Peculiar  element;  and  things  which  have 

Long  ceased  to  breathe  our  breath,  have  theirs,  thou  say'st; 

And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine — 

Ye  do  not  dwell  together? 

LUCIFER. 

No,  we  reign 
Together;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

GAIN. 

Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye !  perchance 

An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 

In  elements  which  seem  now  jarf'''d  in  storms. 

How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and Tiifinite, 

To  separate?     Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 

Your  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory? — 

LUCIFER. 

Art  thou  not  Abel's  brother? 

CAIN. 

We  are  brethren, 
And  so  we  shall  remain ;  but  were  it  not  so, 
Is  spirit  like  to  flesh?  can  it  fall  out? 
Infinity  with  immortality? 
Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery — 
For  what? 

LUCIFER. 


To  reign. 


Ye  are  both  eternal? 


CAIN. 

Did  ye  not  tell  me  that 

LUCIFER. 

Yea! 


26. 
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CAIN. 

Andjwhat  I  ve  seen, 
"  Yoix  blue  immensity,  is  boundless?    ~~""' 

LUCIFER.  \ 

Ay.  ■ 

CAIN.  ■"  \ 

And  cannot  ye  both  reign  then — is  there  not 
Ejaoughp^why  slimild  ye  differ? 

LUCIFEU. 

We  &o^/i  reign. 

CAIN. 

DutjiBe-fl|-pHiaaaJke«revil . 

LUCIFEU. 

Which? 

CAITN. 

Thou!  for 
If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not? 

LUCIFER. 

.\,       And  why  not  he  who  made?     /  made  ye  not? 
Ye^are  /m  creatures\Lmi^^ 

■  CAIN. 

Then  leave  us 
His  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  are,  or  show  me 

Thy.dw£Ui,ngti0^^iil.^}^^^*"^{j 

LUCIFER. 

I  could  show  thee 
Botti ;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see  one 
Of  them  for  evermore. 

"""  CAIN. 

And  why  not  now? 

LUCIFER. 

Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grasp  to  gather 
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The  little  1  have  shown  thee  into  calm 

And  clear  thoujijht;  and  thou  wouldst  go  on  aspiring 

To  the  great  double  mysteries!  the  two  principles !„ — - 

And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones ! 

Dust!  limit  thy  ambition ;  for  to  see 

Either  of  these,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish! 

CAIN. 

And  lei  me  perish,  so  1  see  them ! 

LUCIFER. 

There 
The  son  of  her  who  snatch  d  the  apple  spake ! 
But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them ; 
That  sight  is  fon  the  pther  state7~"^'~"~~*'~~ 

CAIN. 

OfdeathL 

LUCIFER. 

That  is  the  prelude.^ 

CAIN. 

Then  I  dread  it  less, 
Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

LUCIFER. 

And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  thy  world, 
I  Where  thou  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 
Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

CAIN. 

And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me? 

LUCIFER. 

Didst  thou  not  require 
Jinpwledge?     And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  show'd, 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself?    -- — — - — '~ — 
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CAIN. 

'  Alas !  I  seem 

Notliinj;. 

LUCIFER. 

And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 
\    01  knowlcdfje,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothingness; 
liequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
'T  will  spare  them  many  tortures. 

^  CAIN. 

Haughty  spirit! 
Thou  speak'st  it  proudly:  but tfeyself^  tliough  proud, 
Hast  a  superior. 

LUCIFER. 

No!     By  heaven,  whicli  He 
Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  him — No! 
I  have  a  yictor— true ;  but  no^ugeri,Q£j, 
Homage  he  has  frona  all — iDut  none  from  me : 
I  battle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 
In  liigTiesTTieaven.     Through  all  eternity, 
An^tlie  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 
And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 
And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages. 
All,  all,  will  I  dispute!   And  world  by  world, 
And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe. 
Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease, 
,/  Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  I  be  queiLch'd! 
Y     And  what  can  quench  our  inimortality, 
-^       .'  Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate? 

>  He  as  a  conqueror  will  gaiithe  conquered 
■\Ei'il;  but  what  will  be  the  ^ooJjie^iyes? 
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W£reJ[the  victor,  his  works  would  be  deem'cl 
Theonl^eyil  ones.  ~"And~yoir7ye  new        ~^ 
And-scarc&rborn  mortals,  what  liaveTBeen  bis  gifts 
To  you  already  in^vourlittle  world?    ^    .^ 

CAIN.  '^^ 

But  few ;  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

'""'    TLUCiFER . 

Back 
With  me,  then,  to  thine  eardi,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  his  celestial  boons  to  ye  and  yours.  . 

j  Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essencfi,  ---^ 
/  And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver;    - 
But  if  he  gives  you  good — so  call  him ;  if 
Evil  springs  from  him,  do  not  name  it  mine. 
Till  ye  know  better  its  true  fount;  and  judge 
Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 

Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 

One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given — 
Your  reason: — let  it  not  be  over-sway'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
'Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling: 
Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom — where  the  outward  fails ; 
So  shall  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nature,  and  war  triumphant  widi  your  own^^ 

(Tliey  disappear. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— THE  EARTH  NEAR  EDEN,  AS  IN  ACT  1. 

Enter  CAIN  and  ADAH. 
ADAH. 

Hush!  tread  softly,  Cain. 

CAIN. 

1  will ;  but  wherefore? 

ADAH. 

Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

CAIN. 

Cypress !  t  is 
A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  mourn  d 
O'er  what  it  shadows;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy? 

ADAH. 

Because  its  branches 
Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem'd 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

CAIN . 

Ay,  the  last — 
And  longest;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

(riiey  {JO  up  to  llic  rlilld. 
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How  lovely  he  appears!  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose-leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

ADAH. 

And  his  lips,  too, 
How  beautifully  parted !   No ;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now:  he  will  awake  soon — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over; 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
'T  is  closed. 

CAIN. 

You  have  said  well ;  1  will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.     He  smiles,  and  sleeps! — Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young:  sleep  on,  and  smile! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent !  thou  hast  not  pluck'd  the  fruit — 
Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked !   INIust  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown. 
Which  were  not  thine  nor  mine?  But  now  sleep  on! 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles. 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o'er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them; 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.      He  must  (iieam — '■ 

,  Of  what?  Of  Paradise ! — Ay !  dream  of  it, 
My  disinherited  boy !  'T  is  but  a  dream ; 

i'For  nevermore  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers. 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy ! 

ADAH. 

Dear  Cain !   Nay,  do  not  whispei-  o'er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past : 


A.' 


^Am  lohA- 


\    Have  I  not  thee,  oui-  boy,  our  sire,  anc 
\  And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  and  our 
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/    AVhy  wilt  thou  ajways  mourn  For  Paradise? 
K  Can  we  not  make  another?  \ 

"gain,  \ 

where?  \ 

ADAH; — —  I 

r        I  Here,  or, 

Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou"art7i  feel  not     [ 
The  want  oi  this  so  much-rejjretted  E3en. 

id  brother, 
our  Eve, 
Xo  whom  we  owe  so  mTich  besides  our  birth  ? 

CAIN. 

Yes — death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we  owe  her. 

ADAH. 

Cain !  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee  hence, 
Hath  saddened  thine  still  deeper.      I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  tliou  hast  beheld. 
Visions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds. 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  kno\4j£dse;  but  1  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  1  thank  him, 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

CAIN. 

So  soon ! 

ADAH. 

'T  is  scarcelv 
Two  hours  since  ye  departed:  two  long  hours 
To  me,  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

CAIN. 

And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that  sun,  and  seen 
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Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light;  and  worlds  he  never  lit:  methought 
Years  had  rolFd  o'er  my  absence. 

ADAH. 

Hardly  hours. 

CAIN. 

The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time, 

And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds ; 

Pleasing  or  painful,  little  or  almighty. 

I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 

Of  endless  beings;  skirr  d  extinguished  worlds; 

And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 

I  had  borrowed  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 

From  its  immensity;  but  now  f  feel 

Myliuleiiess  again.      Wel]_said  the  spirit, 

That  I  was  nothing ! 

ADAH. 

Wherefore  said  he  so?  ~-^ 
Jehovah  said  not  that. 

CAIN. 

No :  he  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are; 

And,  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again — for  what? 

ADAH. 

Thou  know'st — 
Even  for  our  parents'  error. 

CAIN. 

What  is  that 
To  us?  they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die ! 
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ADAH. 

Thou  liast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that  thought 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  live! 

CAIN. 

\  Why,  so  say  1 — provided  that  one  victim 

I  Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life,  " 

j  And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 

i  Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  soirpw, 

i  Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

ADAH. 

How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement  one  day 
INIay  not  redeem  our  race? 

CAIN. 
/^  By_sacrificin  g 

The  harmless  for  the  guiky?  what  atonernent 
Were  there?  why,  vjc  are  iimftceiil;  what  have  we 
j    'i  Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
i    J  Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
I    5  Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin — 
N;^ If  it  be  such„a^slaJto  see^ for.,k.]Bi3wkd^^ 

ADAH. 

Alas !  thou  sicnest  now,  my  Cain ;  thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

CAIN. 

Then  leave  me ! 

ADAH.  ~^' 

Never ! 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

CAIN. 

Say,  what  have  we  here? 
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ADAH. 

Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return 

CAIN. 

And  how  knew  he,  that  /would  be  so  ready 
With  the  burnt  offerings,  wliicTi  he  daily  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shiijvs  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator? 

ADAH. 

Surely,  t  is  well  done. 

CAIN. 

One  altar  may  suffice;  /have  no  offering. 

ADAH. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early,  beautiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers  and  fruits; 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Given  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit. 

CAIN.  N^ 

1  have  toil'd,  and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in  the  s.ijp    \ 

According  to  the  curse: — -must  I  do  more? 

For  what  should  I  be  gentle?  for  a  war 

With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield  x 

The  bread  we  eat?     For  what  must  1  be  grateful? 

For  being  dust,  and  groveling  in  the  dust. 

Till  I  return  to  dust?     If  I  am  nothing — 

For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite. 

And  seem  well-pleased  with  pain?     For  what  should  I 

Be  contrite?  for  my  father  s  sin,  already 

Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  undergone,        y 
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And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 

The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed. 

Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there, 

The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 

To  myriads  is  within  him !  better  t  were 

I  snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him  'gainst 

The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 

ADAH. 

Oh,  my  God! 
Touch  not  the  child — my  child!  thy  child!  oh  Gain ! 

CAIN. 

Fear  not!  for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss. 

ADAH. 

Then  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech? 

CAIN. 

I  said, 
'T  were  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath;  but  since 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 
'T  were  better  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

ADAH. 

Oh,  do  not  say  so !     Where  were  then  the  joys, 

The  mothers  joys  of  watching,  nourishing. 

And  loving  him?     Soft!  he  awakes.     Sweet  Enoch! 

(She  goes  to  tlie  child. 

Oh  Cain !  look  on  him ;  see  how  full  of  life. 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 
How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
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For  then  we  re  a// alike;  is't  not  so,  Cain? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other ;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gentle,  and 
Wlhen  thou  art  gentle.     Love  us,  then,  my  Cain ! 
--AjldlQjr'e  thy  self  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  tliee. 
Look!  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 
To  hail  his  father :  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.     Talk  not  of  pain ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !     Bless  him,  Cain ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

CAIN. 

Bless  thee,  boy! 
If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee, 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse ! 

ADAH. 

Jt^hall. 
SSrely  a  father  s  blessing  may  avert 
A*reptile's  subtlety. 

CAIN. 

Ofthatldoubt; 
But  bless  him  ne'ertheless. 

ADAH. 

Our  brother  comes. 

CAIN. 

Thy  brother  Abel. 
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Enter    ABEL. 
ABEL. 

Welcome,  Cain!     Mv  brother, 
The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee  1 

CAIN. 

Abel!  hail! 

ABKL. 

Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wandering, 
In  liigh  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.     Was  he  oi  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  lather? 

CAIN. 

No. 

/ABEL. 
Why  then  commune  with  him?  he  may  be 
A^oejto  the  Most  High . 

CAIN. 

And  friend  to  man. 

\Bas  the  Most  High  been  so — jf  so_youjterm  Jiim? 
•    ABEL.  • 

Term  him!  your  words  are  strange  to-day,  my  brothet. 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  a  while — 
We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

ADAH. 

Farewell,  my  Cain. 
But  first  embrace  thy  son.     May  his  soft  spirit, 
And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness  ! 

(Exit  ADAH,    with  her  cliild. 
ABEL. 

Where  hast  thou  been? 
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CAIN. 

I  know  not. 

ABEL. 

Nor  what  thou  hast  seen? 

CAIN. 

The  dead, 
The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent. 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are — 
A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things, 
Suns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced  spheres 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  converse :  leave  me^Abel. 

ABEL. 

Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  light — 
Thy  cheek  is  flushed  with  an  unnatural  hue — 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound — 
What  may  this  mean? 

CAL\. 

It  means I  pray  thee,  leave  me. 

ABEL. 

Not  till  we  have  pray'd  and  sacrificed  together. 

CAIN. 

Abel,  I  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 
Jehovah  loves  thee  well. 

ABEL. 

Both  well,  I  hope. 

CAIN. 

But  thee  the  better :  I  care  not  for  that; 
Thou  art  fitter  iot  his  worship  than  I  am : 
Revere  him,  then — but  let  it  be  alone — 
At  least,  without  me. 

VOL.  V.  27 
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ABEL. 

Hrother,  I  should  ill 
Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  father's  son, 
[fas  my  elder  I  revered  thee  not, 
And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  call'd  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood — 't  is  thy  place. 

CAIN. 

But  I  have  ne'er 
Asserted  it. 

ABEL. 

The  more  my  grief;  I  pray  thee 
To  do  so  now :  thy  soul  seems  labouring  in 
Some  strong  delusion ;  it  will  calm  thee. 

CAIN. 

No; 
Nolhinfi  can  calm  me  more.     Calm!  say  I?     Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  Ve  seen  the  elements  still'd.      My  Abel,  leave  me ! 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

ABEL. 

Neither;  we  must  perform  our  task  together. 
Spurn  me  not. 

CAIN. 

If  it  must  be  so well,  then. 

What  shall  I  do? 

ABEL. 

Choose  one  of  these  two  altars. 

CAIN. 

Choose  formej^they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

ABEL. 

Choose  thou ! 
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CAIN. 

I  have  chosen. 

ABEL. 

'T  is  the  highest, 
And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.     Now  prepare 
Thine  offerings. 

CAIN. 

Where  are  thine? 

.4BEL. 

Behold  them  here — 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof — 
A  shepherd's  humble  offering. 

CAIN. 

I  have  no  flocks ; 
I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldedi  to  my  toil — its  fruit: 

(He  gathers  fruits. 

Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

(They  dress  their  altars,  and  kindle  a  flame  upon  tliein. 
ABEL. 

My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 

Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

CAIN. 

No — I  am  new  to  this ;  lead  thou  the  way. 
And  I  will  follow — as  I  may. 

ABEL  (Kneelinjj.) 

Oh  God! 
Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 
And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been, 
Had  not  thy  justice  been  so  temper  d  with 

27. 
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The  mercy  which  is  thy  dehght,  as  to 

Accord  a  pardon  like  a  paradise, 

Compared  with  our  great  crimes  : — Solo  Lord  of  hght) 

Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity; 

Without  whom  all  w^ere  evil,  and  with  whom 

Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 

Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence — 

Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfiU'd — 

Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherd's 

First  of  the  first-born  flocks — an  offering, 

In  itself  nothing — as  what  offering  can  be 

Aught  unto  thee  ? — but  yet  accept  it  for 

The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 

The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 

Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 

Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore! 

CAIN  (Standing  erect  during  this  speech.) 

Spirit  whatever  or  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

Omnipotent,  it  may  be — and,  if  good. 

Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil; 

Jehovah  upon  earth!  and  God  in  heaven! 

And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 

Thine  attributes  seem  many  as  thy  works : — 

If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers. 

Take  them !     If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars. 

And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them ! 

Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee. 

If  thou  lov'st  bloodj  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which  smokes, 

On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service 

In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 

In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  skies ; 

Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth. 
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And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstained  turf 

I  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 

Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen  d  them,  may  seem 

Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 

Suffer  d  in  hmb  or  hfe,  and  rather  form 

A  sample  of  thy  works  than  supplication 

To  look  on  ours!      If  a  shrine  without  victim,      >^ 

And  altar  without  gorepnlHy^win  thy  favour,  \ 

Look  on  it!  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it, 

He^isrr-such  as  thou  mad'st  him;  and  seeks  nothing 

Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling  :  if  he's  evil^ 

Strike  him !  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may Vt, — 

For  what  can  he  oppose?     If  he  be  good. 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt!  since  all 

Rests  upon  thee ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 

To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not, 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate;  which  thus  far  I  have  endured. 

he  fire  upon  the  altar  of-  ABEL  kindles  into  a  column   of  (lie  brightest 
flame,  and  ascends  to  heaven;  while  a  whirlwind  throws  down  the  altar 
of  Cain,  and  scatters  the  fruits  abroad  upon  the  earth. 
ABEL  (Kneeling.) 

Oh,  brother,  pray !  Jehovah  's  wroth  with  thee ! 

CAIN. 

Why  so? 

ABEL. 

Thy  fruits  are  scatter  d  on  the  earth. 

CAIN. 

From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them  return; 
Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer: 
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Thy  burnt  flesh-olfering  prospers  better;  see 

How  heaven  bcks  up  the  flames,  Avlien  thick  with  blood! 

ABEL. 

Think  not  upon  my  offering's  acceptance, 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

CAIN. 

I  will  build  no  more  altars, 
Nor  suffer  any. 

ABEL  (Rising.) 

Cai^!  what  meanest  thou  ? 

^       ^'  CAIN. 

To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatterer  of_the  clouds, 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  prayers — 
'^Thine  altar,  \\\\\\  its  blood  oflambs  and  kids, 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroyed  in  blood. 

ABEL  (Opposiuy  him.) 

Thou  shalt  not : — add  not  impious  works  to  impious 
Words !  let  that  altar  stand — \  is  hallow VI  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

CAIN. 

Ehl 

\    His  pleasure!  what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 

j—The  fumes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 

\    To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 

'    Still  yearn  for  their  dead  offspring  ?  or  the  pangs 

;    Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 

!    Thy  pious  knife?     Give  way!  diis  bloody  record 

Rihall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  creation ! 

Brothei',  give  back !  tliou  shalt  not  touch  my  altar 
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With  violence :  ifthat  thou  wilt  adopt  it, 
TojT y  another  sacrifice,  \  is  thine. 

GAIN. 

Another  sacrifice !     Give  way,  or  else 
That  sacrifice  may  be 

ABEL. 

What  meanest^thpu? 

CAIN. 

Give — 
Give  way! — thy  God  loves  blood ! — then  lookjtgjt: — 
Give  way^^rehe  hath  more! 

ABEL. 

In  Aw.great  name, 
I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  his  acceptance. 

-— r-<--~T-  CAIN. 

If  thou  lov'st  thyself. 
Stand  back  till  I  have  strewed  this  turf  along 
Its  native  soil : — else 

ABEL  (.Opposing  him.) 

I  love  God  far  more 
Than  life. 

CAIN  (Striking  him  witli  a  brand,  oii   tiie  temples,  which  he  snatches  from  the 

altar.) 

Then  take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 
Since  he  loves  lives. 

— «**"~^~^'~""^"-  ABEL  (Falls.) 

What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother? 

CAIN. 

Brother ! 

ABEL. 

Oh,  God  I  receive  thy  servant,  and 
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Forgive  his  slayer|for  he  knew  not  what 
He  didi — Cain,  give  me — give  ine  tliy  hand ;  and  tell 
'Toor  Zillah 


/ 


CAIN  (After  a  moment's  stupefaction.! 

My  hand !  't  is  all  red,  and  with— 
What? 

(a  long  pause. — Lookiu(j  slowly  round. 

Where  am  I ?  alone !  Where  s  Abel?  where 

Cain?  Can  it  be  that  I  am  he?  My  brother 
wake ! — why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  earth? 
j  'T  is  not  the  hour  of  slumber: — why  so  pale? 
■^W^hat  hast  thou? thou  wert  full  of  life  this  morn! 

Abel!  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not!  I  smote 

Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.     Ah,  why 

Would'st  thou  oppose  me?     This  is  mockery; 

And  only  done  to  daunt  me : — \  was  a  blow — 

And  but  a  blow.     Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir! 

W^hy,  so — that's  well! — thou  breathest!  breathe  upon  me! 

Oh,  God!  Oh,  God! 

ABEL  (Very  faintly.) 

What 's  he  who  speaks  of  God? 

CAIN. 

Thy  murderer. 

ABEL. 

Then  may  God  forgive  him !  Cain, 
Comfort  poor  Zillah: — she  has  but  one  brother 

Now.  (ABEL  dies. 

CAIN. 

And  I  none! — Who  makes  me  brotherless? 
His  eyes  are  open !  then  he  is  not  dead ! 
Death  is  like  sleep;  and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lids. 
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His  lips,  too,  are  apart;  why  then  he  breathes ! 
And  yet  1  feel  it  not. — His  heart! — his  heart ! — 

Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat? — methinks No! — no! 

This  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become 

The  native  of  another  and  worse  world.  —  , 

The  earth  swims  round  me :  what  is  this? — 't  is  wet^ 

(Puts  Ills  hand  to  bis  brow,  and  then  looks  at  it. 

And  yet  there  are  no  dews !    'T  is  blood — my  blood — 

My  brother  s  and  my  own ;  and  shed  by  me ! 

Then  what  have  I  further  to  do  with  lifej^^^^ 

Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh? 

But  he  can  not  be  dead! — Is  silence  death? 

No;  he  will  wake:  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 

Xife  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench'd 

Thus  quickly ! — he  hath  spoken  to  me  since— 

What  shall  I  say  to  him? — My  brother? — No; 

He  will  not  answer  to  that  name;  for  brethren 

Smite  not  each  other.     Yet — yet — speak  to  me. 

Oh !  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice,'^ 

That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  againr^ 

Enter  ZILLAH. 
ZILLAH. 

I  heard  a  heavy  sound :  what  can  it  be? 

'T  is  Cain;  and  watching  by  my  husband.    What 

Dost  thou  there,  brother?  Doth  he  sleep?  Oh!  Heaven! 

What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream?-^— No!  no! 

It  is  not  blood ;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood? 

Abel !  what 's  this? — who  hath  done  this?     He  moves  not j 

He  breathes  not:  and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine 

With  stony  lifelessness !    Ah !  cruel  Cain ! 
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Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence  ?    Whatever  hath  assail'd  him, 
Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  should'st  have  stepp'd  in 
Between  him  and  aggression !   Father ! — Eve ! — 
Adah  ! — come  hither !  Death  is  in  the  world ! 

(Exit  ZILLAH,  calling  on  her  parents,  etc. 
CAIN  (Solus). 

,And  who  hath  brought  him  there? — I — who  abhoi' 
The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Empoisoned  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect — 1  have  led  him  here,  and  given 
My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace. 
As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his^ 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
■  Had  madden'd  nie-^^^hut  he  shall  ne'er  awake ! 

Enter  ADAM,  EVE,  ADAH,  and  ZILLAH. 
ADAM. 

/  A  voice  of  wo  from  Zillah  brings  me  here. —       \ 

I     What  do  I  see? — 'T  is  true ! — My  son ! — my  son'.] 

^^^WWoman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine!  / 

(To  EVE. 
EVE. 

Oh!  speak  not  of  it  now:  the  serpent's  fangs 
Are  in  my  heart.     Ivly  best-beloved,  Abel ! 
Jehovah  1  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother  s  sin,  to  take  him  froin  me ! 

ADAM. 

Who, 
Or  what  hath  done  this  deed? — speak,  Cain,  since  thou 
Wert  present;  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel, 
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Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest? 

EVK. 

Ah!  a  livid  light 
Breaks  through,  as  from  a  thunder-cloud !  yon  brand, 
Massy  and  bloody!  snatched  from  off  the  altar, 
And  black  with  siiioke,  and  red  with 

ADAM. 

Speak,  my  son! 
Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are. 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

ADAH. 

Speak,  Gain !  and  say  it  i  is  not  thou ! 

EVE. 

It  was. 
I  see  it  noAv — he  hangs  his  guilty  head. 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

ADAH. 

Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong — 
Cain!  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal. 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent. 

EVE. 

Hear,  Jehovah ! 
May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 
May  all  his  days  be  desolate!     May 

ADAH. 

Hold! 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he.is,  tjby  son-— 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  i^jntiy  brother, 
And  my  betrothed. 
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EVE. 

He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 
Zillah  no  husband — me  no  son ! — for  thus  \ 

I  curse  him  from  my  si^ht  for  evermore !  \ 

All  bonds  I  break  between  us,  as  he  broke  ; 

That  of  his  nature,  in  yon oh  Death!  Death! 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurr'd  thee?      j 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now?  i 

ADAM.  I 

/ 

Eve !  let  not^this,  / 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety ! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us ; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God,  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

EVE  (Pointing  to  Cain.) 

'■j>"'''  ^w  tw(///.(  the  will  of  yon  incarnate  spirit 

i'  Y^"    Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.     May  all  the  curses 
(3f  life  be  on  him !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother!     May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path^- 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions !     May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim  ! 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death  ! 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip ! 
May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him ! 
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May  he  live  in  the  paiigs  which_gthers„di£_mth !  -^^^ 

And  death  itself  wax  sornething  worse  than  death  -^ 

To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man ! 

Hence,  fratricide !  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain, 

Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind, 

Who  shall  ahhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire ! 

May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet !  the  woods 

Deny  thee  shelter!  earth  a  home,  the  dust 

A  grave!  the  sun  his  hght!  and  heaven  her  God! 

(Exit  EVE. 
ADAM.  ,    .JJ 

Cain !  get  thee  forth :  we  dwell  no  more  together.  y)^ 

Depart !  and  leave  the  dead  to  me — 1  am 
Henceforth  alone — we  never  must  meet  more. 

ADAH. 

Qh,  part  not  with  him  thuSj  my  falJjerjjdo  not 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head ! 

ADAM. 

I  curse  him  not :  his  spirit  be  his  curse. 
Come,  Zillah! 

ZILLAH. 

I  must  watch  my  husband's  corse. 

ADAM. 

We  will  return  again,  w]:en  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  Zillah ! 

ZILLAH. 

Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay, 
And  those  lips  once  so  warm — my  heart !  my  heart ! 

(Exeunt  ADAM  and  ZILLAH  weeping. 
ADAH. 

Cain !  thou  hast  heard,  we  nmst  go  forth.     I  'm  ready, 
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So  shall  our  children  be.      I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  his  sister.      Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  nij;ht.— Nay,  speak  to  me, 
To  me — thine  own. 

CAIN. 

Leayeme! 

ADAH. 

Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

CAIN. 

And  wherefore  lingerest  thou?     Dost  thou  not  fear 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this? 

ADAH. 

I  fear 
Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  mucli  as  I       ^     " 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  witliin  exclaims, 

Cain!  Cain! 

ADAH. 

Hear  St  thou  that  voice? 

Tlie  Voice  witliin. 


Cain!  Cain! 


ADAH. 

It  soundeth  like  an  angel's  tone. 


Enter  the  ANGEL  of  il.e  LORD. 

Where  is  thy  brother  Abel? 

GAIN. 

Am  I  then 
My  brother's  keeper? 
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ANGEL. 

Cain !  what  hast  thou  done? 
The  voice  of  thy  slain  brothers  blood  cries  out, 
Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord ! — Now  art  thou 
Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  opened  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother  s  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
Yield  thee  her  strength;  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth ! 

ADAH. 

This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 

Behold,  thou  drivest  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 

And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 

A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 

'T  will  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 

Shall  slay  him. 

CAIN. 

Would  they  could !  but  who  are  they 
Shall  slay  me?  where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled? 

ANGEL. 

Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother, 
And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son? 

ADAH. 

Angel  ofiig^ht!  be  merciful,  nor  say 

That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 

A  mmderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

ANGEL. 

Then  he  would  but  be  what  his  father  is. 

Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 

To  him  thou  now  seest  so  besmear  d  with  blood? 

The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides. — 
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yl3ut  it  shall  not  be  so — the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  his  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Who  slayeth  Cain,  a  seven-fold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.     Come  hither ! 

CAIN. 

What 
Would'st  thou  with  me? 

y  ANGEL. 

To  mark  ripon  thy  brow 
V  Exenrption  from  such  deeds  as  thoujmst  done. 

-  CAIN. 

No,  let  me  die! 

ANGEL. 

It  must  not  be. 

k.  (The  ANGEL  sets  the  mark  on  CAIN's  brow. 

^  CAIN. 

It  burns 
My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  it. 
Is  there  more?  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

ANGEL. 

Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from  the  wombA 
As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till ;  but  he  * 
Thou  slew'st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

CAIN. 

After  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten ; 

Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 

The  serpent,  and  my  sire  still  mourn'd  for  Eden. 

That  which  I  am,  I  ani;  I  did  not  seek 

For  hfe,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  but  could  I 

W^ith  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust — 

And  why  not  so?  let  him  return  to  day. 
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And  I  lie  ghastly !  so  shall  be  restored 

By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved :  and  taken 

From  me_abeing  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

ANGEL. 

Who  shall  heal  murder?  what  i|,dottG,ia,.dQne. 
Go  forth !  fulfil  thy  days !  and  be  thy  deeds 
iJQnlike  the  last ! 

(The  ANGEL  disappears. 
ADAH. 

He 's  gone,  let  us  go  forth; 
I  hear  our  httle  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

CAIN. 

Ah !  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for ! 
And  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears ! 
But  the  four  rivers'  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
Think'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me? 

ADAH. 

If  I  thought  that  he  would  not,  I  would — 

CAIN  (Interrupting  her.) 

No, 
No^more  of  threats  :  we  ve  had  too  many  of  them  : 
Go  to  our  children;  I  will  follow  thee. 

ADAH. 

I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead; 
Let  us  depart  together. 

GAIN. 

Oh !  thou  dead 
And  everlasting  witness !  whose  un sinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven  !  what  thou  now  art, 
I  know  not!  but  if  thou  seest  what  /am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
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Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  bis  own  soul. — Farewell ! 

I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 

I,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain'd 

The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own. 

In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 

Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 

To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  should'st  have  done 

For  me — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave — 

The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 

But  who  hath  dug  that  grave?     Oh,  earth!     Oh,  earth! 

For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render  d  to  me,  I 

Give  thee  back  this. — Now  for  the  wilderness, 

(ADAH  stoops  down,  and  kisses  tlie  body  of  ABEL. 
ADAH. 

A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother. 
Has  been  thy  lot!     Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee,  \ 
I  alone  must  not  weep.     My  office  is  \ 

Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them\, 
But  yet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me. 
Not  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee.  i 

Now,  Cain !  I  will  divide  thy  burden  vvith  thee.       I 

CAIN.  '"  -  } 

Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way;  / 

'T  is  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps.  | 

ADAH.  ' 

Lead!  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  our  God 
Be  thine !     Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

cIlIN. 

And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.  I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race. 
Which  might  have  graced  his  recent  marriage-couch, 
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And  might  have  temper  d  this  stern  blood  of  mine, 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offspring! 
OAbel!  ^-^-^-_„. 

ADAH.  \ 

Peace  be  with  him !  \ 


CAIN. 


But  with  me!- 


\ 


//       (Kxcuul. 


28. 


NOTE  TO  GAIN. 


Note  I,  page  433,  line  16. 

But  the  four  rivers  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
The    «four  rivers.,    which  flowed  round  Eden,    and  consequentlv 
he  only  waters  with  which  Cain  was  acquainted  upon  the  earth. 


END    OF    VOL.    V. 
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